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The subject of this book is the Hellenistic reception of Thucydides’ History of 
the Peloponnesian War, written in the last decade of the fifth century BC. This 
work, a product of the unique environment of late fifth-century Athens, reflects 
various aspects of Greek intellectual and cultural life, and is studied from 
innumerable perspectives. From the first reading of the History around 2400 
years ago until the present day, it continues to stimulate both the scholar and the 
layman reader. Although at the time of Thucydides’ writing generic divisions 
in literature were far less clearly defined, the History should be recognized as a 
milestone in the development of historiography. 

There were historical moments at which Thucydides was the centre of attention, 
or, perhaps even more often, of controversy. Some of the turning-points, when 
influential interpretations of the History were introduced, are well documented 
and explored — for example, the near “Thucydides-worship” of historians 
under the Antonines and Severans, as attested by Lucian (c. 120-190 AD) and 
Cassius Dio (c. 164—229 AD). However, there are also periods for which the 
evidence is limited and difficult to define, a particularly fertile ground for 
misconception and stereotyping. In the case of Thucydides, such “dark ages" 
are definitely the years from approximately the death of Alexander the Great 
(323 BC) until Augustus’ rise to imperial power after the battle of Actium in 
31 BC. The aim of my study is to fill this gap, and to provide, it is hoped, a 
comprehensive and accurate account of whether and how Thucydides was read, 
evaluated and interpreted in the Hellenistic age. 

The very beginnings of the ancient reception of Thucydides are paradoxical. 
On the one hand, the History found immediate and deliberate continuation in 
the Hellenica of Xenophon (c. 430-355 BC), which spans the events from 
approximately the end of Thucydides’ narrative (summer 411 BC), down to the 
battle of Mantinea (362 BC). Theopompus of Chios (c. 378 — after 320 BC) was 
also considered to be Thucydides’ successor, starting his work where the latter 
left off. The author of the so-called Hellenica Oxyrhynchia (first half of the 
fourth cent. BC) continued the work of Thucydides to at least 394 BC. On the 
other hand, Xenophon and Theopompus manifestly diverge from Thucydides 
in terms of the interests and structure of their works. Theopompus’ Hellenica 
is thought of as deriving more from Herodotus than from Thucydides. The 
anonymous historian, author of the history preserved in papyrus fragments from 
Oxyrhynchus, has been classed by some as “Thucydidean”, but the surviving 
evidence is too scarce for such an assumption. 
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Heretofore, the common view prevailed that with the coming of the 
Hellenistic age, and throughout this entire period, Thucydides enjoyed even less 
recognition than he did soon after his death. With the sole exception of 
Polybius, Thucydides is thought to be completely “abandoned” as early as the 
turn of the third century BC. He “evaporates” from the theory and practice of 
historiography, to reappear somewhere at the beginning of the Imperial Period. 
This view of an almost complete rupture with Thucydides in the Hellenistic 
period was rooted in prejudice, for which it is necessary to look back to 
nineteenth-century scholarly inclinations in the study of the humanities, namely 
the impact of the positivist approach. The adherents of positivism believed that 
historiography can — and should — be modelled on the natural sciences, and 
conceived of history as potential source of strict general laws and objective 
truths. Nineteenth and early twentieth-century readings of Thucydides were 
determined by this positivist paradigm, and made of Thucydides the first 
"scientific historian". Felix Jacoby (1876-1959), whose intellectual training 
took place during that time, identified the pinnacle of historiography with 
Thucydides; and the following generations of historians, especially those of the 
Hellenistic period, were assessed by him as having caused the genre’s deterioration. 
Such an overall vision of the development of Greek historiography, as 
established in Jacoby’s fundamental work Die Fragmente der griechischen Histo- 
riker, determined our understanding of Hellenistic attitudes towards Thucydides. 
To put it plainly, modern scholars examined Thucydides’ reception or influence 
in the Hellenistic age without any awareness of their own reception-based 
presumptions and prejudices. 

The main contention of this book is that Thucydides’ History was recog- 
nized in the Hellenistic theory and practice of historiography. I argue that the 
scarcity of extant references to Thucydides in that period is no proof that he 
was entirely rejected. We need to remember the basic fact that only a small 
percentage of historical works written in the Hellenistic period has survived, 
and even with this limited source material, studies published to date do not 
analyse all the available evidence, always providing only a partial picture. I deal 
with these and associated issues in the Introduction. 

My fundamental task has been to analyse all the extant evidence on the 
readership of Thucydides from the approximate time of his death, and 
throughout the Hellenistic period. Strikingly, no study on the reception of the 
History starts with such a necessary survey. This constitutes the second chapter 
of this book. The focus on explicit references to and quotations from 
Thucydides, even though they require profound and cautious analysis, provides 
a firm ground for further research. The definition of the character and 
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provenance of those references requires a great deal of space, but this was a 
necessary, unprecedented task. 

In the third section, I propose a limited reinterpretation of Thucydides’ 
chapter on methodology, and endeavour to extract the main questions it raises, 
which were the most likely to be familiar to and examined by further gener- 
ations of historians. With reference to these main themes of the Methoden- 
kapitel, I examine individual parallels and analogies between Thucydides and 
selected Hellenistic historians. This method, i.e. reading the essential passages 
of the History prior to any attempt to look for their traces in other historians, is 
arguably an advancement in comparison with the studies on the subject 
published so far. 

The fourth chapter is devoted to references to and assessments of Thucydides 
in treatises connected to the theory or history of historiography (entitled IIepi 
iotoptac). Firstly, I aim to answer the question of whether the poorly attested 
Peripatetic writings On History could have concerned the theory of history. 
Having shown that it is quite possible, I concentrate on the testimony of Theo- 
phrastus of Eresus (c. 372 — c. 287 BC) found in Cicero's Orator. Then comes 
the analysis of Praxiphanes of Mytilene's (end of fourth to mid-fourth cent. BC) 
reference to Thucydides, as reported by Marcellinus (fifth cent. AD), the only 
named “biographer” of the historian. At the end of this chapter Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus’ (c. 60 BC — after 7 AD) partially extant Letter to Pompeius is 
interpreted as a theoretical-historical treatise. The peculiar moral implications 
of the judgements about Thucydides in this piece of writing are highlighted. 

The last chapter challenges the opposition of Thucydides the “rationalist” to 
the Hellenistic current of “tragic history". Here I begin with definitions of the 
concepts of vividness and experience (£vapysıa and nddoc), used by later authors 
with reference to specific parts of the History. By underlining the epic context 
of these notions, I intend to shift the perspective from the affinities with tragedy, 
to the natural and expected features of historical narrative. As a result, I hope 
to demonstrate that Thucydides was admired and imitated in the Hellenistic age 
(and beyond) in surprisingly “unscientific” respects. I aim to specify which 
parts of the History were recognized for their artistry, and considered attractive 
for emotional recitation, rather than for clinical study of the laws of history. 

I hope that this study provides possibly the most substantiated assessment 
of the significance of Thucydides for Hellenistic theory and practice of 
historiography. As such, it claims to be a contribution to the development of 
the historical studies in general, giving insights into the mechanisms of the 
continuation and discontinuation of historiography in the Classical age. 
Moreover, as Otto Luschnat (1911—1990) wrote, the question of to what degree 
Hellenistic historians knew Thucydides, or how they understood him, is by no 
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means solely a literary problem. The answer to that question will provide us 
with a deeper understanding of the Greek mentality, since methodology in the 
humanities is always inextricably linked with anthropology and the history of 
ideas. In other words, my inquiry concerns not only Thucydides as a historian 
and his reception by other historians in antiquity, but also sheds light on the 
world-view of the man and on that of his followers. 


CHAPTER ONE 
INTRODUCTION 


1. Thucydides’ life and work 


Thucydides was born around the year 460 BC.' We have only fragments of 
reliable information about his life.” The two extant ancient biographies of 
Thucydides gained little credibility among scholars. The first one, more 
extensive, is ascribed to a certain Marcellinus, and datable roughly to the 
middle of the fifth century AD. It contains some information about Thucydides’ 
life, and treats the style of the History. However, it is a patchwork composed of 
earlier scholia and commentaries devoted to the historian, and overall has little 
real historical worth.? The second vita is entirely anonymous, very brief, and in 
most points converges with Marcellinus.* We also have the entry in the Suda, 
telling us the famous story of how Thucydides, while a child, attended a public 
reading of Herodotus and — moved by the performance — burst into tears.° 
However, most of what we can learn about Thucydides with relative certainty 
comes from the man himself. In the first words of the History, our historian 
refers to himself as “Thucydides the Athenian”, but in a later chapter as “the 


! This date is an approximate terminus ante quem. Thucydides says that he was elected 


general for the year 424/423, and that post could not have been held by a man younger than thirty 
(Thuc. IV 104, 4—5; cf. VI 12, 2 and 17, 1). The opening of his work (Thuc. I 1) implies that 
when the war was about to break out (436—432), he was mature enough to recognize that it would 
be enormous, and greater than any wars fought before. All dates in this chapter, if not indicated 
otherwise, refer to the period before Christ. A large part ofthe translations come from the editions 
of the Loeb Classical Library. Some, where indicated, are mine. 

? The most informative studies on Thucydides’ life and work are: Schwartz 1919, 22-31; 
Taeger 1925; Schadewaldt 1929; Finley 1942, 3-73; Grundy 1948; Gomme 1954b, 116-164; 
Adcock 1963; von Fritz 1967, 523-530; Luschnat 1970, 1087-1090; Grant 1974, 81—94; Malitz 
1982, 257—289; Strasburger 1982, 777-800; Hornblower 1987; Meister 1990, 45-62; Brunt 
1993, 137—159; Zagorin 2005, 7-22; Sonnabend 2011, 42-83. 

? Hence the full title in the manuscripts: MAPKEAAINOY £x t&v sic Goukvó(ónv 
oxoAíov nepi Tod Bíou adtod OovKvdiSov Kai ths TOD Adyov idéac. On Marcellinus’ Vita Ritter 
1845 321—359, is still valuable. He shows that the Vita, at least in part, is conceived of as a 
philological treatise, characteristic of the Alexandrian grammarians. As to the historical accuracy 
in this biography Ritter had no doubt that “der geschichtliche Werth dieser Biographie sich auf 
Null reducirt" (p. 341). Piccirilli 1985, XXIV-XXVI, calls Marcellinus" Vita a “scholastic” 
source, and shows that its accuracy is highly questionable. See also Petersen 1873; Schóll 1878, 
433-451; Luzzatto 1993a, 111—115; Maitland 1996, 538—558. 

^ See Piccirilli 1985, XXX-XXXII. It is virtually impossible to date it. 

5 Suda, s.v. Govkvó(ónc. Ritter 1845, 327, calls this description a “Märchen”. 
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son of Olorus”.° This could suggest that his line of descent can be traced from 
Olorus the Thracian king.’ He could have been related to Cimon, son of 
Miltiades and to Hegesipyle, daughter ofthe king Olorus. Possibly, Thucydides 
the historian's mother was the daughter of Thucydides the son of Melesias. The 
latter was connected by marriage with Cimon, whom he succeeded as the main 
political opponent of Pericles.’ Thucydides also mentions his contacts with 
Thrace when he relates his experience in the military. He reports that he was a 
otpatnydc in the Thracian region, when the Spartan commander Brasidas was 
about to capture the city of Amphipolis.? The historian implies that he had close 
links with the eminent Thracian locals, and that he had rights to exploit gold 
mines there. Thus, he was apparently a rich man.'! Apart from that, we are 
also told by Thucydides that he experienced the famous Plague in Athens 
(430).? After an unsuccessful rescue mission at Amphipolis, he was sent into 
exile for twenty years (424—404), which he probably spent in Thrace, working 
on the History." We do not know if he came back to Athens after 404, or when 
and where he died. The terminus post quem of his death is indictated in the 


6 Thuc. I1, 1: GOovkvó(ónc APnvatoc Evvéypaye kA. Thuc. IV 104, 4: Oovkvó(Onv tov 


'OXópov KTA. 

7 The name of Thucydides’ father was unclear for the ancients. Marc. Vit. Thuc. 16, claims 
that the spelling ““OAopoc” is incorrect, and the right spelling is *OpoAoc"; but it is evident that 
Marcellinus, whoever he was, here follows a source that refers to a tomb, presumably of 
Thucydides, discovered in the deme of Koile (near the Melitian Gate) by Polemon of Ilium (ca. 
220-160). At the beginning of the Vita, the name is twice spelled “Olorus”, and the idea that the 
very words of Thucydides should be corrected on the basis of this other evidence, seems 
erroneous. Cf. Ritter 1845, 329—330, 342; Luschnat 1956, 134—139. 

8 King Olorus is mentioned by Herodotus (VI 39; VI 41), as the father of Hegesipyle who 
married the younger Miltiades. The name 'HyncutóAn for Thucydides’ mother occurs only in the 
biographical tradition (Marc. Vit. Thuc. 2). This affinity has been discussed by Davies 1971, 234—235, 
who argues that Olorus of Halimous was a son of a daughter of Miltiades the Younger and of 
Hegesipyle, born to her in the 480s, and given his maternal great-grandfather's name. See Davies 
1971, 230-237; Hornblower 1987, 1-2. 

? Thuc. IV 104-106. Thucydides failed to bring succour to Amphipolis, but managed to 
save Eion on the way. 

? Thuc. IV 105, 1. 

! Marcellinus (Vit. Thuc. 47) located Thucydides' property at Skapte Hyle, but it is 
probably a guess based on Hdt. VI 46 (cf. Ritter 1845, 349—350: “Erdichtung”). See Krüger 1832, 
3-11; Luschnat 1970, 1095-1097; Hornblower, CT II, 332-338. 

? Thue. II 48, 3: aùtóc te voońoac Kal abtdc iov AAAODG TÄCXOVTAC. 

3 Thuc. V 26: Evveßn pot gebyew tiv &navrod En eikocı peta vv éc ApgíroAw 
otpatnyíav Kt. 

^ Marc. Vit. Thuc. 47; Dorandi 1991, 13. At par. 25 Marcellinus recounts and rejects the 
claim of Timaeus of Tauromenium that Thucydides spent his exile in Italy. 

? Various versions of the historian’s death are given by Marc. Vit. Thuc. 31-33. Plutarch 
suggests that Thucydides died in Skapte Hyle in Thrace (Cim. 4.3), but provides no source for 
this claim. The alleged tomb of Thucydides was discovered by Polemon in second century 
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History — although the narrative breaks in the summer 411, Thucydides 
implies that he intended to continue it to 404 (V 26),'° hence we can assume 
that he lived at least up to this date." 

The military experience of Thucydides the general had left an indelible 
imprint on Thucydides the historian. He was certainly well acquainted with 
political and military institutions, diplomacy, negotiations and everything 
related to warfare. This obviously influenced his choice of subject, selection of 
material and the questions that he posed to his sources. Thus, the proper subject 
of the History is the so-called Second Peloponnesian War of 431—404, '* fought 
between Athens and its allies (the Delian League) on the one side and Sparta 
and its allies (the Peloponnesian League) on the other. '? Thucydides chose to 
focus, on the one hand, on the developments of what he conceived of as a single 
war, and on the other on the universal laws of human behaviour that manifested 
themselves during that conflict.” The narrative is very detailed up to the time 
of Thucydides' exile (424); the events after that date are not recounted with the 
same precision as the earlier ones. The description becomes more of a summary 
and the last book contains no speeches in oratio recta, which is striking as these 


amongst the Kıuovıa uvńpata (Marc. Vit. Thuc. 17). The historian was meant to have been 
buried with his son, Timotheus. The tomb was placed in the deme of Koile, not Halimous, where 
— according to the stele — Thucydides was born. However, the Kıuovıo uvńpata can only refer 
to the burial of Kiuwv KodAsuog and his mares (Hdt. VI 103). As Canfora 2006, 7, points out, to 
allow for the possibility that Thucydides and his son were buried there, it would be necessary to 
assume that the entire lineage was buried near those uvńpata, which is unlikely. The manner in 
which Marcellinus describes the tomb is suspicious, as he writes that "it is there that the tomb of 
Herodotus and Thucydides is pointed out”: évOa Setkvutat 'Hpoóótov xai OovKvdtsov tápos. 
Perhaps we should believe that this tomb was rather a monument designed to celebrate the two 
historians: Busolt 1898, 336—340; Malitz 1982, 259—260. 

16 At V 26 Thucydides says that he lived through the entire war, in good disposition and 
with full capacity to observe what was going on: émeBiov òè 810 navıöc adtod aio0avóuevóc te 
Th Nukia Kal tpocéyov tiv yvOunv kv. For the problem of incompleteness see below, 9-10. 

'7 There have been attempts to use the passage about the king Archelaus, where he is praised 
by the historian (Thuc. II 100), as a terminus post quem, but this requires the presumption that it 
was written after Archelaus’ death in 399. Hornblower CT I, p. 376, thinks that “it is surely likely 
that it was written at or towards the end of Archelaos’ reign, because it seems to sum up his 
achievement almost in the manner of an obituary.” Yet this seems too weak a basis for dating. 
Meister’s (1990, 46) dating of Thucydides’ death to some point between 399—395 is also purely 
conjectural. 

18 The First Peloponnesian War is the modern name for the struggle between Athens and 
Corinth (with some interventions of Sparta) between c. 461—446, ended by the Thirty Years’ 
Peace. See Lewis 1992a, 111—120. 

1? On the outbreak and course of this conflict see Kagan 1969; 1974 and 1987; cf. Lewis 
1992b, 370—432. On the Peace of Nicias and the Sicilian Expedition, see Andrewes 1992, 433-463. 
On the names used for the entire war as well as for its subdivisions, see Hornblower 1995, 60 n. 65. 

? See the reflections of Malitz 1982, 263-264 and Strasbuger 1982, 777-783. 
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constitute a large part of the preceding seven books. The account ends in 411, 
soon after the battle of Kynossema,”! the implications of which will be dis- 
cussed below. 


2. The composition, edition and circulation of the History 


Thucydides’ work probably did not bear any title at the time of its first edition.” 
How and when it was published or made its way into the libraries is a complex 
question.” In the Classical period “oral publication” was probably the most 
common way of making one’s work known.” It is reasonable to suppose that 
the case with Thucydides was not different, and that he also “published orally” 
certain parts of the History.” However, this can probably be true only for some 
passages of the work, which were particularly suitable for aural reception.”° 
Thucydides probably wrote most of his work in Thrace, during his exile,” and 
the banishment made it difficult (or even impossible) for him to publish the 
work in Athens, either orally or in papyrus, after 424. Public readings of parts 


?! After the account of the battle (Thuc. VIII 104-107), Thucydides narrates the departure 
of Alcibiades to Samos and of Tissaphernes to Ephesos. The last sentence (VIII 109, 1) reads: 
Kal Apıkönevog mp@tov ç "Egsgoov 0voíav énoujoaxo th Apt£uıöı (“He first went to Ephesos 
and there offered sacrifice to Artemis.”). The abruptness is emphasized by np@tov, which implies 
that it is intended as the beginning of the further account of Tissaphernes' visit to Ephesus. See 
Hornblower, CT III, 1053-1054, for the probable content that Thucydides wanted to include in 
the non-existent or non-extant part. 

? At the end of the fifth century such work was not published under any title sensu stricto. 
It was probably headed and referred to with the words (with, perhaps, some modification) that 
open the first chapter: Goukuó(ónc AOnvotoc Evvéypaye tòv nóAsuov TOV ITeAonovvnotov Kal 
'"AO0nvaíov. The Alexandrian title (given by the editors in the Museum) read 0ovkió080v iotopiat 
or 0ovxi00800 ovyypagr. See Luschnat 1970, 1108-1112. In the present book I consistently use 
the English title “the History". On the titles on papyri see also Pitcher 2009, 1-4. 

75 See the overview of Momigliano 1930, 1-48; Erbse 1961, 217-218; Irigoin 2003, 153. 

24 We have explicit, albeit not indisputable, evidence for the public recitation of parts of 
Herodotus. See Keynon, 1951, 1-39, part. p. 20; Canfora 2011, 372-373. 

25 Cf. Malitz 1982, 268-269; Thomas 1993, 225-244; Póhlmann 1994, 20; Hornblower, 
CT III, 31; Canfora 2011, 370-374. Morrison 2004, 95, proposes to see Thucydides as a writer 
belonging to the “age of transition", which already appreciated the advantages of the written 
word, but at the same time composed his work with the oral *background" of his potential readers 
in mind. 

2° For the parts of the History that were considered especially suitable for aural reception 
because of their emotional impact, see chap. 5, 253-255. 

27 Plut. Cim. 4.2-3; Marc. Vit. Thuc. 47; cf. Luc. De hist. con. 48. The information that it 
was in Skapte Hyle is uncertain. On these testimonies see Piccirilli 1985, 87-88; 105-106. As 
for Marcellinus’ information about Thucydides’ work on the History in Thrace, Prentice 1930, 
117, is correct to state that “[...] ancient writers had little if anything more than we have now on 
which to base their opinion, and that is chiefly the two passages in which Thucydides himself 
speaks of his own work, namely, i. 1 and v. 26". 
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of the work, at an earlier date, are probable yet impossible to support by any 
evidence. Hence it was sometimes argued that the work was not published by 
Thucydides at all.’ For over one hundred years Thucydidean studies were 
haunted by the composition-problem, namely of the stages and relative 
chronology of the origins of the History, connected with the question of the 
incompleteness of the work. The “separatists” accepted Franz W. Ullrich’s 
thesis of a two-stage composition and revision, and considered books VIII and 
V as left incomplete by the historian.” Building on that, they speculated as to 
which of Thucydides’ narrative parts and speeches, but also historical, political 
and philosophical ideas were “early” and “late”. The apparent incompleteness 
has also led some scholars to reconstruct Thucydides’ “original” plan. For 
example, Hunter R. Rawlings looked for proof of an intended two-pentadic 
structure of the History, unrealized because of Thucydides’ untimely death.?! 
The thesis and its implications were resisted and systematically refuted by the 
“unitarians”. Today there is a consensus that the History was composed in a 
continuous process and conceived of as a unity from the very outset. Still, that 
Thucydides did not manage to “refine” the last book (especially to fill it with 
speeches in oratio recta) remains a possibility we cannot exclude, especially 
when taking into account the vicissitudes of the historian’s life.” 


?8 Prentice 1930, 117-127, concluded that Thucydides did not publish his work, leaving a 
pile of loose sheets gathered together and composed by someone else. This was cogently refuted 
by Dorandi 1991, 13; 29, showing through inquiry into the technical aspects of the History that 
the historian’s most plausible method was to make notes and then transfer them onto a papyrus 
roll as a draft, then to revise and compose the final version. 

2 “Die thukydideische Frage” originated with the study of Ullrich 1846. This scholar 
argued that the eighth book, as well as part of the fifth, are only unfinished drafts, since they 
contain no speeches at all (book VIII), or fewer than the other books (book V), plus they quote 
numerous documents verbatim (not paraphrased by the historian, as in other books). Ullrich 
inferred from this that Thucydides initially conceived of the war as over with the peace of 421, 
wrote the books I-V 24, but upon the renewal of war in 413 changed his mind, completed the Melian 
Dialogue and Sicilian narrative, and was in the process of completion of the rest when he died. 

30 Schwartz 1919, argued that much of book I is a late insertion, after the war's end, and 
was intended to refute post-war recriminations against Pericles. Cf. Andrewes 1962, 64—85; 
idem, HCT V, 361—383; Dover, ibidem, 384-444; Momigliano 1984b, 242—243; Badian 1993, 
125-162. 

31 Rawlings 1981, 216-249, tried to show that we can discern a parallel architecture of two 
ten-year wars with a seven-year interval. The Melian Dialogue would be a turning point, 
introducing the second part. 

32 Patzer 1937; Meyer 1955, 1-12, 93-99; M. I. Finley 1967, 118-169; Connor 1984a, 230-235; 
Connor 1984b. See the general discussions of Rawlings 1981, 250-254; Hornblower CT III, 1-4; 
Rusten 2009, 3-4. The conception of the “imperfect” eighth book was recently rejected by 
Liotsakis 2017, 165-170, and shown to be problematic given the elaborate narrative threads of 
this book. 
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Since there will never be certainty as to whether the work — as we have it 
— is actually unfinished or unpolished, the final phase of the hypothetical path 
of publication (the proper £kóooig i.e. issue of the final version to wider 
readership for multiple copying) will remain the greatest unknown in the 
reconstruction of the fate of Thucydides’ History. Some scholars advocated the 
view that the History was finished and first edited by Xenophon, who was also 
supposed to have used some of Thucydides’ notes for the first two books of his 
own work, the 'EJAnvixó. This thesis originated in the words of Diogenes 
Laertius reading that "there 1s a tradition that he made Thucydides famous by 
publishing his history, which was unknown, and which he might have 
appropriated to his own use.” Picking this up, Luciano Canfora, for example, 
argued that the intervention in third person at V 26, 1 Téypage 68 xai tadta 6 
atc Bovkvötöng AOnvatoc) and the so-called “second preface” (V 26, 5) are 
Xenophon's. Further, Canfora claimed that the whole eighth book is written in 
a way characteristc of Xenophon, and that it was composed by him from 
Thucydides’ notes. The scholar considers the first two books of Xenophon's 
"EAAnviké to be Thucydidean in content and focus, and thus believes that 
Xenophon had some of Thucydides’ notes at his disposal, of which he made 
use in the writing of those books. Lastly, Canfora stressed the fact that some 
manuscripts contain Xenophon and Thucydides together and that the opening 
words of Xenophon's "EAAnvıkd are Metà òè tadta (“after that"; the work lacks 
a proper preface), which can be used to advance a view of some type of 
conjoined edition of Thucydides and Xenophon’s 'EJAnviká.?* However, these 
theories have been convincingly refuted by Gomme, Dover and other 
scholars.”° As they have shown, one of the issues that mislead Canfora and his 
supporters is the fact that some manuscripts combine Thucydides’ books VI- 


33 Diog. Laert. II 57: Aéyetar 8’ Sti Kol tà OovkvdidSov BıßAla AavOdvovta oocAéc0ot 


SvvdpEvoc adtdc eic óó&av Hyayev. 

34 Canfora 1970, 68-77; 179-192. 

35 Gomme HCT IV, 9-10, replied to Canfora that the interventions at V 26 could have been 
written by Thucydides at the end of the war, and that it is not necessary to explain them as an 
intervention by a different author. Dover, HCT V, 431-444, provides a strong set of arguments, 
mostly linguistic (e.g. statistical analysis of the occurrence of such words as £net, or abstracts 
ending with -oic), that Thucydides is the author of section V 24-26. As for the testimony in Diog. 
Laert. II 57, Dover refutes, on grammatical grounds, the reading that implies an edition of some 
“unknown” books of Thucydides. As he demonstrates, it is Diogenes rather than Xenophon who 
could well be the author of these words, as he was especially fond of looking for connections 
between various intellectuals (here Thucydides-Xenophon). Canfora attempted to address 
Dover’s arguments in the review of HCT V (1983, 386-410), but with little force. Canfora’s 
thesis has also been refuted point by point by Ferlauto 1983, in a monoghaph devoted entirely to 
the *second preface" (see Verdin 1989, 271—273, for positive assessment of Ferlauto's analysis 
and its conclusion). 
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VIII with books I-II of Xenophon’s ‘EAAnvixd. Instead of being an argument 
for Xenophon's responsibility for Thucydides’ last book and the edition of the 
work, this conjoining finds explanation in the common tendency of copyists to 
group the historical works into pentads. In five-book clusters, they were later 
written down from the papyri into codexes.Ó$ As Xenophon continued 
Thucydides chronologically, it was natural for the editors to combine their 
works that way: firstly, books I-V of Thucydides’ History as a separate 
manuscript, then books VI-VIII of Thucydides' History together with the 
books I-II of the 'EAXAnviké. This would also explain why Xenophon's work 
contains no proper prooemium — it could have been excised by the editors in 
order to make the transition from Thucydides’ to Xenophon's narrative more 
smooth. All in all, Xenophon was the first continuator of Thucydides, rather 
than his first editor and the continuation was, at the most, written under the 
influence of Thucydides, not from his notes. 

In the third quarter of the fourth century the most substantial library in 
Athens was probably that of Aristotle, later inherited by the Peripatetic school.?" 
Whether Thucydides’ historical work could be found on one of the shelves in 
this library cannot be proved but can be considered likely. There is a number 
of papyrus fragments of the History, written between the third century BC and 
the sixth century AD.?? Apart from that, there is evidence of the circulation of 
the work in ancient authors’ quotations and references (explored in chapter 
two). The History was analyzed by grammarians, and the extant scholia suggest 
the existence of a dedicated commentary on the History already in the 
Hellenistic period." Therefore, the work made its way through antiquity and 
survived into the middle ages. Modern editions of the History are established 
mainly on seven medieval manuscripts, written between the tenth and 


36 See Irigoin 2003, 161-162, for Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ Roman Antiquities: in the 


codices, at the end of the tenth book there is a statement about “the end of the second book"; thus 
popAoc clearly refers here not to a single book, but to the entire codex containing books VI-X. 
See also Pellé 2010, 600. 

37 Irigoin 2003, 134. 

38 The strong acquaintance with (and appraisal of) Thucydides on the part of the intel- 
lectuals associated with the Peripatos is demonstrated throughout my book (see esp. pp. 44—67). 
Aristotle's familiarity with Thucydides is likely, although we have no explicit references (but see 
Pippidi 1948, 483—485; Weil 1960, 165; 311 n. 4: a list of places from the Politics potentially 
drawing on the History; Ste Croix 1975, 50—56). Some of Aristotle's rhetorical rules expounded 
in the Rhetoric are likely to have been influenced by Thucydides (see Kurpios 2015, 225-256, 
esp. p. 228 with n. 13). 

?? On the papyri see chap. 2, pp. 40-43. 

^' Luschnat 1954-1955, 14-58; Kleinlogel 2011, 257—271. A new edition of Thucydidean 
scholia was recently published by Klaus Alpers (2019; from the bequest of Alexander 
Kleinlogel). 
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fourteenth centuries. The seven main manuscripts constitute the basis for the 
reconstruction of the ninth-century archetype Theta,*' in most cases the sole 
direct ancestor of all extant manuscripts. Hence, the numerous recentiores 
derive from those seven.” In this context we shall also mention the Latin 
translation of Thucydides by Lorenzo Valla (1452),? who had access to some 
manuscripts not dependent on those now extant." The manuscripts transmit a 
version divided into eight books. However, Thucydides makes no clear 
statement on the division he himself projected, and other versions existed. ^? 
Presently, the authoritative text of the History, also used in this book, is the 
edition of Giovan B. Alberti (1972-2000), which superseded the earlier 
standard text of Henry S. Jones (1902), improved by John E. Powell in 1942. 
The previous, nineteenth-century editions worth mentioning were those of 
Ernest F. Poppo (1821-1840) and Karl Hude's Editio maxima (1898). 


3. Thucydides: a betrayed ideal? 


Thucydides was long believed to be less popular in the Hellenistic age than his 
two peers from the Classical age: Herodotus and Xenophon. The former in 
particular is generally regarded as having made a considerable impact on 
Hellenistic historiography. Scholars found numerous “Herodotean” elements in 
the historians of Alexander, Hecataeus of Abdera, Hieronymus of Cardia, 


^! Thus, the archetype has been written down during the “renaissance of the ninth century”, 


when the transliteration of old uncial books into the minuscule was undertaken on a large scale. 
On the developments in the transmission of Greek and Latin literature in this period see Reynolds, 
Wilson 1991, 58-65. 

42 With one exception of the H, which was copied from a manuscript not deriving from the 
Theta. See Maurer 1995, 217—227 and 234 for stemma codicum. See also Hude 1898 (vol. 1), IX; 
Jones 1901, 288—294; Alberti 1972, IX-CXCH. On the first conception of seven manusripts by 
Immanuel Bekker (1785-1871) see Hemmerdinger 1955, 9. 

# The Italian priest and humanist, Lorenzo Valla (1405/7-1458) was commissioned by 
Pope Nicholas V to translate Thucydides' History, as part of the pope's project to have all Greek 
literature translated into Latin. Valla began the translation in 1448, and it took him two years. It 
was not published at that time; the manuscript of the final text is now preserved in the Vatican 
Library (Vat. lat. 1801). Before publication, Valla's translation was widely copied, and therewith 
corrupted. Valla's text was first printed by Joannes Rubeus Vercellensis in 1483, probably in 
Treviso (the editor was Bartholomaeus Parthenius). See Alberti 1957, 224—249. 

4 This is also the case for the editions of Henri Estienne (Stephanus) and Aemilius Portus, 
published in the sixteenth century. Maurer 1995, 212-216, assesses that Valla's text of 
Thucydides was inferior to the manuscripts available to us. 

^5 A certain chronographer used by Diodorus of Sicily reports that there was a nine-book 
division preferred “by some" (scholars? grammarians?). As I argue below, such a version was 
probably circulating soon after Thucydides' death. In late antiquity there probably was also a 
thirteen-book edition. See Hemmerdinger 1948, 104—117; Kleinlogel 1965; Luzzatto 1993b, 
167-181; 184-187. 
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Megasthenes, Manetho and Berossus.”° Although neither Polybius nor Posidonius 
cites Herodotus by name anywhere in the extant books, the former was called 
by Simon Hornblower “one of the three most important successors of Herodotus 
as a political and military historian", and the latter was regarded as addressing 
many problems (mostly geographical) to which Herodotus made a contribution. 
But with no explicit references it is not unproblematic to speak of Herodotus’ 
“influence” on those authors." Overall, most of Herodotus’ impact on 
Hellenistic historians is to be considered influence inferred from the character 
of those authors’ (fragmentarily extant) works as compared to Herodotus, not 
from explicit allusions, which are but few." The second most renowned 
Classical Age historian — Xenophon — has been also regarded as popular in 
Hellenistic culture. In the third century BC it was probably mostly through his 
philosophical writings: there are indications of his influence on the cynics and 
in the Stoa.“ His impact as historian in that period probably grew with time; 
there was considerable interest in this part of his output in literary studies, and 
he also was part of the canon of Greek historians formulated in the Hellenistic 
age.” Contrary to Herodotus, Polybius’ acquaintanceship with Xenophon is 
more firmly attested.*! 

The ideas about Thucydides’ fate were fairly different. The first work that 
posed the question of Thucydides' reception in antiquity was Heinrich G. 


46 On the Hellenistic reception of Herodotus Priestley 2014 is fundamental (see esp. pp. 1-5 


for an overview). On Herodotus' readership and influence in antiquity in general see Jacoby 
1913, 504—520; Murray 1972, 200—213; Hornblower 2006, 306—318. Cf. an interesting article by 
Flory 1980, 12-28, which casts doubts on the possible popularity of Herodotus on the grounds 
of the technical aspects of his work (e.g. its length), as well as its content. 

^! Hornblower 2006, 313-314: “All of them are likely to have been strongly influenced by 
Herodotus in their general handling, though we should not forget that some of the features of 
ethnographic writing had already been fixed when Herodotus wrote." McGing's (2012, 33-49) 
study argued, not unconvincingly, for several points of contact between Herodotus and Polybius, 
in particular the similarities of some of their geographical descriptions. Cf. Scardino 2018, 309-319, 
which is highly sceptical as to McGing’s conclusions and to potential impact of either Herodotus 
or Thucydides on Polybius, especially due to the latter’s scanty references to both. The “Herodotean” 
traces in Polybius’ work can be found also e.g. in Ephorus (for Scardino’s assessment of Thucydides- 
Polybius see below, p. 132). 

48 See below, p. 59 on the references to Herodotus in the treatise On Style (only two vs. 15 
of Thucydides and 20 of Xenophon). There is only one extant Hellenistic papyrus of Herodotus 
(see below, p. 41 with n. 34). 

^ Miinscher 1920, 52-53; Luraghi 2017, 98-99 particularly stresses Xenophon's 
philosophical influence. 

50 Cf. Münscher 1920, 60, 70; Treu 1967, 1903; see below on the quotations in the On style 
(20 instances vs. 15 of Thucydides). 

5! There are two explicit references: Polyb. III 6, 9; X 20, 7. As for Xenophon, the earliest 
scraps of one papyrus with the Hellenica are from the second half of the first cent. BC (see below, 
p. 41 n. 34). 
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Strebel's pioneering dissertation published in 1935.? Its purpose was to cover 
the impact of Thucydides on further generations of historians, rhetoricians, 
philosophers, poets and literary critics, from Thucydides’ death to late antiquity. 
Strebel’s study set the stage for future generations of scholars that posed the 
question of Thucydidean reception, and his conclusions, but even more 
importantly, his presumptions, persisted in similar studies for nearly a century. 
Strebel’s idea was that Thucydides was largely neglected in the Hellenistic age, 
chiefly because of the purported influence of Isocrates’ school on the historical 
genre. In the place of the Classical “Thucydidean historiography”, there 
appeared more elaborate and stylized historical prose. According to Strebel, the 
very survival of Thucydides’ History to our time is due only to the interest in it 
on the part of the Alexandrian grammarians.° The scholar believed that the 
growing tendency among historiographers to employ “artistic representation” 
(“die kunstvolle Darstellung”) in their narratives created a gap between 
Thucydides and the Hellenistic historians. Such an assessment presumes that 
Thucydides could not have been read by the generations after him as an artistic 
piece of literature. Moreover, the antithesis of art and science was implied: 
historical writing can be either stylized or truthful, and Thucydides (as Strebel 
suggests) chose the latter. In Strebel’s view, the only figure that could be 
regarded as heir to Thucydides in the Hellenistic period is Polybius. The link 
between the two historians is methodology: Polybius was different from other 
Hellenistic historians in that he criticized and rejected artistic skill in 
historiography and chose truth and objectivity instead. Strebel’s reading of the 
History and its reception seems to epitomize, and be a product of, the great 
intellectual trends in the humanities of his time. It is rooted in wide-ranging 
ideas about not only Thucydides and Greek historiography, but also about 
historical writing in general. These ideas seem to have been largely shaped by 
the positivist approach, present also in Classical scholarship at the turn of the 
twentieth century. It is worth illuminating this philosophical setting in which 
Strebel’s work came into existence. 

The philosophical movement called positivism holds that the only source of 
certain knowledge is experience: introspective and intuitive knowledge should 
be rejected, as should metaphysics, because metaphysical claims cannot be 
verified by the senses. Science is about finding general laws, and, as formulated 


9 Strebel, Wertung und Wirkung des Thukydideischen Geschichtswerkes in der griechisch- 
römischen Literatur. Eine literargeschichtliche Studie nebst einem Exkurs über Appian als 
Nachahmer des Thukydides (Diss. München 1935); the book is less than seventy pages long. In 
this section on the status quaestionis, the titles of the works devoted to the reception of 
Thucydides are given, as they are informative about the scope and purpose of these works. 

5 Strebel 1935, 26-27. 
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by the philosopher Auguste Comte in the early nineteenth century, society 
operates according to absolute laws, much as does the physical world. Following 
Comte, Emile Durkheim claimed that the social sciences may retain the same 
objectivity, rationalism, and approach to causality as the natural ones. Positivism 
was often equated with scientism, affirming the need to apply a scientific 
method to society and history. It had considerable academic influence — in the 
development of sociology, anthropology, the history of science, the study of 
law, and, /ast but not least, historiography. In the latter, it began to be a 
synonym for fact-based, event-oriented history that claims to be entirely 
objective.” It is against this background that we shall see the role assigned by 
Strebel to Thucydides: he is the highest point of the evolution of Greek historio- 
graphy, a realization of the universal, everlasting, scientific and objective historical 
method.” Such a point of departure inevitably led to distorted judgement about 
the reactions to Thucydides in the Hellenistic age: in Strebel’s view, Thucydides 
was neglected precisely because his method was “scientific”, whereas Hellenistic 
historians indulged in mere literature, with its emotional or rhetorical features.~° 

Strebel was of course neither the first nor alone in his vision: his conclusions 
are parallel to those circulating in Classical scholarship long before his study.” 
They found its most influential and consequential manifestation in the works of 
Felix Jacoby, especially in his monumental collection of historical fragments 
(Die Fragmente der Griechischen Historiker). Jacoby adopted an evolutionary 
and teleological scheme of the development of historiography (“das 
entwicklungsgeschichtliche Prinzip"), which was the basis for the arrangement 


54 Comte’s most important work is his six-volume Cours de philosophie positive (1830— 


1842). On Comte and Durkheim in general see Pickering 1993, 561—574; 605-623; Whatmore 
2005, 123-128; Stedman-Jones 2005, 177—182. For Comte's philosophy of history see Pickering 
1993, 633—634; 655-661; Pickering 2009b, 246—256. On the development of the positivist 
movement and its impact on the humanities see Pickering 2009a, 516—548; Pickering 2009b, 
564—579. 

55 This is plain from the very first sentences of Strebel's dissertation (p. 7): “Die hellenische 
Geschichtsschreibung hat ohne Zweifel in Thukydides ihren Hóhepunkt erreicht; in keinem 
zweiten Geschichtswerke der Griechen sind die ewig gültigen Gesetze der historischen 
Forschung so klar und folgerichtig etwickelt wie in Thukydides' Geschichte des Peloponne- 
sischen Krieges, die im wahrsten Sinne des Wortes ein Vademecum für den Politiker genannt 
werden kann.” cf. p. 13: "[...] dessen ganze Art der Geschichtsdarstellung mit ihrer strengen 
Objektivität [...]” (underlinings mine). 

56 On positivist roots and the implications of this vision see Humphreys 1997, 220; Hose 
2009, 182-185; Cuypers 2010, 322—323. Cf. Süssmann 2012, 77-92. 

? Bury 1909, 150: “Thucydides has set up a new standard and proposed a new model for 
historical investigation. [...] But the secret of his critical methods may be said to have perished 
with him.” Cf. Schwartz 1938 (first published in 1928), 67-87. 
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of the historical fragments in his collection.” Thucydides was conceived of as 
a scientific, objective historian, who focuses only on facts, conforming to the 
positivist ideal of history.” With Thucydides’ work, Greek historiography 
achieved, as Jacoby put it, mv &avrfig Pbow, i.e. its “true nature", the highest 
point of its evolution in its most scientific form: contemporary history (Zeit- 
geschichte), which was the “history proper" (“die eigentliche Geschichte”). 
In other words, to Jacoby's mind, the historical genre made steady one-way 
progress up to Thucydides. The entire current of Zeitgeschichte was a follower 
(“Nachfolgerin”) of Thucydides, but it was somewhat abandoned soon after 
him; apart from Polybius. The latter was, to Jacoby's mind, a continuator of 
Thucydides in his conception of “pragmatic history", which purportedly originated 
with Thucydides.*! This standpoint was established in Jacoby's collection of 
historical fragments, by its structure, organization and implied judgements about 
Thucydides and the Hellenistic historians. 

Views and convictions about Thucydides and Hellenistic historiography 
formed in this way were projected onto interpretations of the former's impact 
on the latter, on assumptions made regarding Thucydides’ reception. To put it 
more simply, the then current reception of Thucydides strongly impacted 1deas 
about the ancient reception of the historian. That perspective became a type of 
paradigm that prevailed for decades in Classical scholarship. Strong paradigms 
are always the most difficult to change, probably because they are also the least 
discernible, since people tend to think through them, not about them. There 
were, however, steps that gradually reopened the debate, as scholarly 
inclinations in the humanities evolved. It was a slow and uneven process, and 
it was made by degrees, with years or even decades of gaps in between stages.” 

It was only after several decades when Otto Luschnat made an attempt to go 
beyond the dichotomy that determined Strebel’s view, and made room for the 
possibility that the Hellenistic historians, while stressing certain aspects of 
historical writing that we now call “artistic”, could also appraise those elements 


55 See his programmatic article Über die Entwicklung der griechischen Geschichts- 


schreibung (1909, 80—123). 

59 Seee.g. Jacoby 1926, 20: “Thukydides gibt Fakten; nichts als Fakten." Jacoby 1949, 129: 
*[...] seen from the point of view of historical science Thukydides no doubt realized that aim." 

60 Jacoby 1909, 98; cf. p. 100: Thucydides as “Vollendung” of the development of 
historiographical genre. 

9! Jacoby 1949, 86: “Thucydides discovered the concept of pragmatic history.” 

9? For instance, the paradigm was circulating in the sixties; e.g. von Fritz 1967, 3-4, stated 
that the fifth-century historiography was “auf die Fakten gerichtet", a clear positivistic slant. 
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in Thucydides. Unfortunately, these were only passing remarks corroborated 
with no analysis. Luschnat still considered Polybius to be the sole *Thucydidean" 
historian of the Hellenistic age, and this “Thucydideanism” was basically like 
that of Strebel: objectivity and strict concentration on causality. The Polybian 
notion of “pragmatic history” was, of course, part of the connection between 
him and Thucydides. A few decades passed, until the illuminating, albeit 
selective, survey of Simon Hornblower made the next step further. As for the 
understanding of Thucydides himself, Hornblower seems to have followed the 
beaten track, with little room for Thucydides’ “artistic side”. However, while 
still emphasizing the “traditional” methodological affinities with Polybius, this 
scholar appointed a new “real successor” for Thucydides: Hieronymus of 
Cardia. The chief points of contact between the two authors are, according to 
Hornblower, the division of the narrative (by campaigning seasons), the absence 
of gods as causal factors, and the search for deeper causes and statistical 
accuracy.” Unfortunately, Hornblower surveys these potential similarities 
rather than exploring them and he does the same with other authors; thus the 
paper was far from conclusive. Yet on the whole Hornblower has proposed a 
new perspective: that the neglect of Thucydides was probably “far from total", 
that one actually can think beyond Polybius, that there are fields and authors to 
be explored anew, but one has to go back to the evidence and examine it 
carefully. The old paradigm seems to be receding slightly and Hornblower's 
Thucydides is definitely not as typecast as Strebel’s or Luschnat’s. Yet still, 
remarkably, the change of outlook is not articulated and the old convictions 
remain undetected or at least are not rejected explicitly.°” Throughout more than 


$3 Luschnat, Thukydides der Historiker, RE Suppl. XII, 1970, 1085-1354 (1291-1297 on 
the reception in the Hellenistic age); col. 1293, on Duris’ concepts of uiunoıg and ñõovń. 

6% Luschnat 1970, 1294-1295, is clear on the links between Thucydides and the Polybian 
notion of pragmatic history: “Eine besondere Stelle unter den Nachfolgern des Th. wird immer 
Polybios einnehmen, nicht nur als derjenige unter den Späteren, der ernsthaft versucht hat, 
wenigstens die politische Ursachenforschung wieder zu Ehren zu bringen, sondern auch wegen 
der Schaffung des Begriffs der *pragmatischen Geschichtsschreibung’, der in der Neuzeit so stark 
strapaziert worden ist." 

$5 Hornblower, The Fourth-century and Hellenistic Reception of Thucydides, JHS 115, 
1995, 47-68. 

96 Hornblower 1995, 59. Cf. p. 49: “Polybius is problematic but influence is certain, if only 
at the level of methodology." 

97 Note, for instance, that Hornblower has only good things to say about Strebel: “Better, in 
many ways [than Luschnat 1970 - MK], is an older work, an intelligent Munich dissertation of 
1935 by Strebel. This not only provides valuable supplementation on some of the authors 
Luschnat deals with, but discusses authors wholly absent from Luschnat [...]" (p. 48). Even 
recently, Scardino 2018, 309, relies on Strebel in a generalizing claim that “it seems likely that 
scholarly work on Herodotus and Thucydides abated in the Hellenistic Period, and rose again 
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the following decade the idea of “scientific Thucydides” persevered, and some 
contributions seem to share presumptions about both Thucydides and the 
general evolution of historiography not far from those articulated nearly a 
century earlier by Jacoby, explaining the alleged rejection of Thucydides in the 
Hellenistic age in similar terms.°® Polybius was still the exception that confirmed 
the rule, and Hornblower's claims about Hieronymus were restated: the latter 
supposedly “absorbed the Thucydidean model". ? The paradigm shift was still 
to be made. 

In the latter half of the twenty-first century's first decade reception studies 
gained considerable momentum in Classical scholarship. Thucydides was one 
of the target authors. In the year 2010 a voluminous joint work was published, 
which was the outcome of three international conferences devoted to the 
reception of Thucydides from the fourth century until modern times."? As to the 
fate of Thucydides in the Hellenistic age, the book 1s unsystematic, but it is 
stimulating and facilitates a rupture with the enduring paradigm described 
above. In particular, Guido Schepens' programmatic contribution to the volume 
was the first to seriously undermine the very foundations of the scheme originating 
in Jacoby. It shows how the idea of Zeitgeschichte as “history proper" distorted 
the interpretation not only of the character and development Hellenistic, but of 
ancient Greek historiography as a whole.” One of the symptomatic factors of 
this distortion was, in Schepens' view, the setting up of Thucydides as the 
supreme representative and "legislator" of the Zeitgeschichte, which was a 


only in the first century BCE with the advent of Atticism and the works of Diodorus, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, or Cicero and Livy in Rome." 

$8 Nicolai, Thucydides continued, [in:] A. Rengakos, A. Tsakmakis (eds.), Brill's 
Companion to Thucydides, Leiden 2006, 691—719; 718: “Thucydides was not a successful model 
as far as historiography was concerned: the paradigmatic value of history as political science was 
discarded shortly afterward and fourth-century historians preferred to provide ethical paradigms 
than to focus exclusively on politics and war.” Cf. Scardino 2014, 616, writes about “von Thukydides 
festgelegten wissenschaftlichen Standards“ and “die komplexe Tatsachenforschung etwa eines 
Thukydides" replaced with the Hellenistic rhetorical and sensational historiography (p. 639). 

$9 These two are indicated as “the real Thucydidean historians of the Hellenistic age" 
(Nicolai 2006, 719). In the case of Hieronymus, Nicolai relies on Hornblower 1995. Nicolai's 
and Hornblower's views on Hieronymus and Polybius were replicated by Iglesias-Zoido, El 
legado de Tucidides en la cultura occidental. Discursos e historia, Coimbra 2011, 84—85. 

7 Fromentin, Gotteland, Payen (éds), Ombres de Thucydide. La reception de l'historien 
depuis l'Antiquité jusqu'au début du XXe siécle. Actes des colloques de Bordeaux, les 16—17 
mars 2007, de Bordeaux, les 30-31 mai 2008 et de Toulouse, les 23—25 octobre 2008, Bordeaux 
2010. See the overview of the project by Fantasia 2012, 209—222. 

7! Schepens’ earlier article adumbrated that shift in perspective: Jacoby's FGrHist: 
Problems, methods, prospects, [in:] G. Most (ed.), Collecting Fragments/Fragmente Sammeln, 
Göttingen, 1997, 144—172. 
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critical factor in shaping ideas about his reception inHellenistic times.” 
Schepens asked whether it is reasonable to expect that a single author could 
have so decisively influenced an entire genre in terms of its aims and methods. 
His answer is negative. As a result, Schepens seems to have posed a thesis 
contrary to the vision of Jacoby, namely that Thucydides’ concentration on war 
and politics could have been generally perceived as an “anomaly” in the 
historical genre, rather than a model. This thought-provoking paper can be 
regarded an important milestone in studies on Thucydidean reception. The 
scholar made clear that two essential methodological points need to be taken 
into account in the study of Thucydides’ reception: 1. in the studies concentrated 
on the Hellenistic period the question of “general readership” and tendencies 
thereof are virtually impossible to answer because of the huge gaps in evidence; 
ii. the ancient and modern ideas about what was “Thucydidean” can diverge 
considerably.” Nonetheless, groundbreaking as it was in terms of theory and 
changes in perspective, the Ombres offered disappointingly little in terms of 
putting those new ideas into practice. Three contributions, however, deserve 
mention here. Eric Foulon’s paper put into question what for nearly a century 
seemed to require no argument, namely whether and how well Polybius was 
acquainted with Thucydides." The author came to the already widespread 
conclusion that Thucydides was a historiographical model (“paradigme en 
historiographie") for Polybius. In chapter three I shall pose that question anew 
and endeavour to show that a less stereotypical reading of both historians allows 
for a better understanding of the affinities between them.” Suzanne Said 
touched upon the potential affinity between Thucydides and Agatharchides in 
the understanding of the “mythical element" in historiography.” Her 
interpretation of both historians’ conceptions in that respect is, however, hard 
to agree with.” Finally, Mélina Lévy discussed Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ 
"imitation" of Thucydides in the Roman Antiquities.’”* The author believes we 
can speak ofa reuse (“réemploi”) of Thucydides’ work by Dionysius in his own 


7 Schepens, Thucydide législateur de l'histoire? Appréciations antiques et modernes, [in:] 


Fromentin 20102, 123-124; 127; 133-134. 

7 Ibidem, 127-137. 

7 Foulon, Polybe a-t-il lu Thucydide?, [in:] Fromentin 2010a, 141-153. 

75 Foulon 2010, 153. See chap. 3, pp. 142-146. 
Said, La condamnation du muthödes par Thucydide et sa postérité dans l’historiographie 
grecque, [in:] Fromentin 2010a, 167-189. 

7 See the polemic with Said’s argument in chap. 3, pp. 168-169. 

78 Lévy, L’imitation de Thucydide dans les opuscules rhétoriques et les Antiquités 
Romaines de Denys d’Halicarnasse, [in:] Fromentin 2010a, 51-61. 
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historical work."? This stimulating thesis is not, however, corroborated with the 
evidence of such treatises as On Thucydides and the Letter to Pompeius, which 
clearly show Dionysius' thought. Arguably, only then can we attempt any final 
thoughts as to Dionysius' understanding of and affinities with Thucydides, 
which is an aim of the present book. In addition, in the Ombres Frédéric 
Lambert traced the references to Thucydides in the grammarians, and showed 
that Thucydides was used by them with comparable frequency to Herodotus. 
Although this field remains generally out of the scope of the present work, the 
conclusions of Lambert are another piece of evidence which contradicts 
common assumptions about the neglect of Thucydides in the period in question. 
Further, in 2013 Klaus Meister's monograph on the reception of Thucydides 
appeared.*! Its scope is even broader than that of Strebel, as it covers the time 
from Thucydides' death up until the present day, and investigates not only 
Thucydides' reception in historiography, but also in rhetoric, literary criticism 
and in other fields.? Such an admirable enterprise inevitably imposes limita- 
tions in terms of the degree of detail one can focus on in the case of each piece 
of evidence. The Hellenistic period seems to suffer the most in this respect, and 
the conclusions about particular authors’ affinities with Thucydides tend to be 
unsubstantiated.? Still, even if his statements are not supported, Meister was 
probably the first to explicitly open the possibility that Thucydides might have 
been appreciated and even imitated by such authors as Duris of Samos. In the 
present book, this thesis is developed and examined through close analysis of 
the evidence involved and from multiple angles. Meister’s book was 
definitely a step forward, even if a small one, in breaking with the old paradigm. 
Somewhat similar in scope but not written by a single author 1s the Handbook 
to the Reception of Thucydides (2015), another joint work intending to cover 
the reception of the historian from antiquity to the present, including one 
contribution on his reception in antiquity. In this paper, Valérie Fromentin 
and Sophie Gotteland, restating the suggestions of Schepens discussed above, 


79 Lévy 2010, 60. 

80 Lambert, Présence et absence de Thucydide chez les grammariens anciens, [in:] 
Fromentin 2010a, 209—224. 

8! Meister, Thukydides als Vorblid der Historiker. Von der Antike bis zur Gegenwart, 
Paderborn 2013. Meister was earlier among the adherents to the notion of the degeneration of 
historiography after Thucydides, cf. Meister 1990, 61—62 and n. 10. 

€ Meister even includes 16" century humanists and 20"-century political philosophers. 

89 See my remarks on Meister's views below, esp. p. 141 n. 235 and throughout the entire book. 

8^ See chap. 5, pp. 252-256. 

85 Fromentin, Gotteland, Thucydides’ Ancient Reputation, [in:] Lee, Morley (eds.), A 
Handbook to the Reception of Thucydides, Malden-Oxford-Chichester 2015, 13-25. 
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pay attention to the problem of the long-lasting vision of the development of 
Greek historiography, and point to the distortive interpretations of Thucydides 
as “scientific” historian as the main obstacles to adequate assessment of his 
place in the Hellenistic age. However, as in the case of the Ombres, methodological 
consciousness does not translate into a new, systematic reading of Thucydides’ 
reception in the Hellenistic age. Still, we receive a refreshing, even if very 
selective, overview of the ancient evidence. To be sure, Polybius is the stereo- 
typical sole “heir to the Thucydidean tradition”, but the question of the impact 
of Thucydides is now seen in a completely different light.*° With this last piece, 
the ground for the “great reset” of our conception of Thucydides and Hellenistic 
historiography was prepared, yet shortly after scholars still preferred to write 
about Classical" or Late antiquity receptions. But the old, long-lasting 
paradigm could not continue to prevail, and the subject began to call for the 
full, systematic and detailed treatment it deserves. 


4. Towards a new paradigm? 


The intellectual trends permeating Classical scholarship, the ideas about 
Thucydides and Greek historiography and the projection of modern ideas onto 
the reception of the History in the Hellenistic age, seem to be the greatest 
impediments to our understanding of the problem. Hence, it 1s crucial to go 
back to Thucydides himself. Since the study of Strebel, scholars have sought 
Thucydides’ Nachahmers without any attempt at a (re-) interpretation of 
Thucydides’ own work. No study on Thucydides’ reception begins with a 
reflection on the historian himself and his methodology. Hence, scholars have 
operated with a priori conceptions of what was “Thucydidean”, which they 
then compared with other authors. These a priori assumptions, as already 
established, usually stated that Thucydides was a “scientific” and “objective” 
historian. Even Meister does not try to expound his reading of at least the most 
relevant passages of Thucydides, recalled throughout the book in search of 
particular potential reactions to them. In effect, Meister and others very loosely 


86 Ibidem, 16-17 (on Polybius); cf. 18-19 (Pseudo-Demetrius and Dionysius). 

#7” The contribution of Gray, Thucydides and His Continuators, [in:] Balot, Forsdyke, Foster 
(eds.), The Oxford Handbook on Thucydides, Oxford 2017, 621—639, 621—639, covers Cratippus, 
Theopompus, the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, and Xenophon and then jumps to Diodorus of Sicily. 
Cf. Morley 2018, 349—351, on the volume's approach to reception. 

88 Kennedy, How to Write History: Thucydides and Herodotus in the Ancient Rhetorical 
Tradition, diss. Ohio State University 2018, explores how Thucydides and Herodotus were used 
in ancient schools in the rhetorical curriculum, and how the former was imitated mostly by Late 
antiquity and Byzantine historians. 
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refer to the idea of what is “Thucydidean” and what is not. Such a method can 
hardly lead to the avoidance of projecting our stereotypical views onto the past. 
This is not to say that all the scholars were wrong in those a priori convictions 
about Thucydides; some of them formulated those in separate studies." This 
also does not imply that one has to “reinvent” Thucydides and provide an 
entirely new reading ofthe entire work to study his reception. To be sure, it also 
does not mean that this book claims to be “paradigm-free”, unprejudiced, perfectly 
distanced or objective. Such a stance would be tantamount to falling into the 
same familiar trap of scientific thinking. It only means that when it comes to 
the comparison of particular Thucydidean passages with those of e.g. 
Posidonius, one should first demonstrate one's understanding of the former, to 
provide a clear analysis of their affinities with the latter. That is what Roberto 
Nicolai expressed in a sadly unnoticed contribution, which, although not 
intended as a comprehensive study of the reception of Thucydides, was the first 
to raise the question of the need for the reinterpretation of Thucydides’ 
methodological declarations in their proper context, before any attempt to 
assess reactions to them in the Hellenistic age, in order to avoid projecting 
modern presumptions.” Hence this book, in the case of parallel-seeking, first 
proposes its own reading of Thucydides’ methodological declarations.?! Two 
vital points are on the one hand the reinterpretation of Thucydides’ methodo- 
logical chapter, and on the other, a close reading of the Hellenistic authors’ 
historiographical ideas preceding comparisons with the History. 

The list of reasons for which a new comprehensive study on the reception 
of Thucydides in the Hellenistic period is still a desideratum does not end here. 
One of the limitations of previous studies is also often simply their plan: these 
are either monographs attempting to cover two thousand years of Thucydidean 
reception, or single papers able to provide us with an overview, rather than a 
detailed exploration of the problems involved. The overly broad scope of those 
works, or the very moderate size of smaller contributions meant that they 
offered only brief treatments of the Hellenistic reception of Thucydides and 
were unsatisfactory due to their omission of evidence. No study covers all the 


89 Hornblower undoubtedly knew his Thucydides well and his reading was far from 


stereotypical, see e.g. Hornblower 1987 and the Commentary on Thucydides in 3 vols. (1991— 
2008); Luschnat's entry on Thucydides in the RE is actually a concise but well-grounded 
monograph on the historian. 

?? Nicolai, Ktema es aiei. Aspetti della fortuna di Tucidide nel mondo antico, RFIC 123, 
1995, 5-26, 5-26; “Tucidide, come d'altra parte tutti gli altri storici dell'antichità, dovrebbe 
essere sottoposto a una corretta analisi letteraria e storico-culturale, libera dai pregiudizi che la 
nostra scienza storica proietta sui suoi presunti predecessori“ (p. 6). 

?! See chap. 3, pp. 89-118. 
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Hellenistic sources that deserve treatment and can give us the fullest picture. 
This book thus not only provides a thorough analysis of the authors whom 
previous scholars dealt with only cursorily, but discusses authors wholly absent 
from them.” 

Several further remarks on the approaches adopted in this book need to be 
made. As pointed out above, the view of a complete rupture with Thucydides 
in Hellenistic historiography was rooted in the nineteenth-century positivist 
paradigm, in which Thucydides has been conceived of as a strictly objective, 
rationalist, political-military historian, and his place in the Hellenistic age was 
usually defined through this perspective.” As a “rationalist”, he has been 
traditionally seen in contrast to the so-called “tragic historians", as an “impartial 
observer” to the school of “rhetorical historiography”, as a “political-military 
historian” to such individuals as Agatharchides or Posidonius. I do not contend 
that he can be fully reconciled with all these currents, as the differences are 
sometimes obvious and unquestionable. Nonetheless, I argue that the dividing 
line is not as clear as has been claimed until recently.” The very existence of 
sharply distinguished schools of Hellenistic historiography — "rhetorical" and 
“tragic” is probably more a scholarly construct than a literary reality of the time. 
“Tragic history" in particular was an alleged "distortion" of the political- 
military historiographical ideal, represented by Thucydides.” It remained poorly 


?? Strebel ignores Ps.-Demetrius, the chronographic source of Diodorus of Sicily, Duris of 


Samos, Hieronymus of Cardia. Luschnat devotes a few columns to the Hellenistic historians; 
only Duris and Polybius are treated in a relatively more detailed manner. Hornblower omits Ps.- 
Demetrius, the chronographic source of Diodorus, and he obviously could not have included the 
second of the Hellenistic papyri of Thucydides, which was published in 2005 (P.CtYBR inv. 
4601). Nicolai only discussed Polybius and Hieronymus of Cardia. In the Ombres the only 
Hellenistic historian treated separately is Polybius. In Meister the testimonies of Ps.-Demetrius, 
of the chronographic source of Diodorus, the Hellenistic papyri as well as Theophrastus and 
Praxiphanes are absent. Fromentin and Gotteland, apart from Polybius, mention only Ps.- 
Demetrius’ knowledge of the History and note the treatment of Thucydides by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. Apart from Hornblower and Meister, no study mentions Philochorus, and those 
two rely entirely on Jacoby. 

%3 Schulter 1991, 100-101; Morley 2012, 115-139. On the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century approaches to Thucydides, esp. in Germany and Italy, see Piovan, Fantasia 2018. 

?! Cf. Humphreys 1997, 209-211. 

°5 On the idea of tragic history see: Zegers 1959; Kebric, 1977, 15-17; Sacks 1981, 144-170; 
Fornara 1983, 124—134; Zucchelli 1985, 297-301; Gray 1987, 467—486; Vegetti 1989, 121-128; 
Pédech 1989, 368—466; Canfora 1995, 179—192; Rebenich 1997, 265—274; Candau 2001, 69-86; 
Zangara 2007, 70—75; Marincola 2009, 445-460. Already Walbank 1960, 216—234 has shown 
that we cannot speak of a separate genre of "tragic" history, since historiography from the very 
beginning had much in common with tragedy. Thus Duris' or Phylarchus' *dramatism" or 
vividness of representation was not an innovation characteristic of some new historiographical 
sub-genre. Cf. Marincola 2003, 285-287; Rutherford 2007, 504—514. Fromentin 2001, 77—92 
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recognized in reception studies that such a division of Hellenistic historio- 
graphy into those separate currents, although not entirely groundless, made 
adequate assessment of Thucydides’ relationship to the historians from the 
period impossible. Such crucial concepts as xó0oc and évdpysia were often 
associated primarily with tragedy. In this book I shall highlight the epic roots 
of these and connected notions and stress their place in historiographical theory 
and practice as natural rather than anomalous. With such an approach to historio- 
graphy in general, ie. by accentuating its epic conceptual and formal 
background, we can view Thucydides' place in the Hellenistic age from a 
different perspective. 

The method of treatment of the fragmentary, indirect evidence, which is 
typical for the historiographical (but also other) sources from the Hellenistic 
period, also requires more attention than is found in the reception studies 
published so far. Rapid progress in the study of fragmentary authors in the last 
two decades is a factor that enables verification of some opinions about those 
authors' reactions to Thucydides' work. Numerous works have proved how 
crucial for understanding fragmentary historians is the analysis of intermediate 
authors,” and in my book I endeavour to make use of their findings in scrutiny 
of the intermediate authors which are necessary to read fragmentary evidence 
in an appropriate manner (e.g. in chapter two on a fragment of Theophrastus in 
Cicero). 

Last but not least, the term that requires clarification is "reception", as it is 
the axis of my inquiry in this book. The concept is only briefly discussed even 
in the most “reception-focused” works, and is not usually systematically 
defined. The most explicit is Valerie Fromentin, who distinguishes between: 1. 
continuation, ii. use as a source, iii. considering as model, imitating in terms of 
methodological, ideological and aesthetic choices.” In other works which posit 
the "reception" of Thucydides as their subject, it is only implicit in their choice 
of themes. As suggested in the foreword, this study goes beyond the sole notion 
of the influence of Thucydides on the later generations of historians. Therefore, 


presents a compelling argument against the separate school of “tragic history". On the biased 
view of the division into “tragic” and “rhetorical” historiography see chap. 5, pp. 219-222. 

% Also called “cover-texts”, implying three aspects of their relation with the original: they 
preserve the lost text, blur its original context and meaning, and enclose it in a new context. The 
term was coined by Schepens 1997, 144—172. The most recent treatment of methodological 
issues involved in dealing with fragments is Lenfant 2013, 289—305; cf. the new series of 
contributions in the field of fragments: Gazzano, Ottone, Amantini 2011; Lanzillotta 2013. See 
also the groundbreaking case-study of Baron 2013 (part. pp. 3-16). Cf. Vattuone 2002, 177-232. 
On earlier reflections on the study of fragmentary evidence see Brunt 1980, 477—494. 

°7 Fromentin, Gotteland 2015, 14-15 differentiates between continuation/using as source/ 
influence i.e. being regarded as a model and imitated. 
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in this book “reception” is used in a broad sense and comprises manifold 
phenomena: (1) readership of Thucydides’ History and awareness of this work, 
(ii) possible inspirations drawn from the work, especially methodological 
reflection building upon Thucydides’ concepts, (111) criticism or appreciation of 
the work by historians and literary critics, (1v) general relation of the literary 
features of the History to the tendencies in historical writing of the Hellenistic 
period, (v) allusions to, or imitations of, specific passages of the History. Thus 
delineated, the concept of reception will lead to a comprehensive study of all 
the aspects of the functions of Thucydides’ work in the period under consid- 
eration. However, it does not cover the entirety of existing Hellenistic literature, 
especially the novel, poetry and oratory; this would entail the examination of 
each single work in search of potential verbal echoes, thematic parallels etc. It 
would require a separate work on each author, such as the brilliant book of 
Simon Hornblower, which looks for connections between Thucydides and 
Pindar. In this case the subject is the reverse reception (of Pindar by 
Thucydides), but the size of the work and the density of its argument shows that 
in the case of inquiring into the relationship e.g. between Thucydides and 
Aleksandra a book-length study would be required. The present study is 
focused on Thucydides in the theory and practice of historiography as far as 
they relate to the historian, and even if it moves close to the borders of these 
confines, it never loses sight of them.” The choice of the evidence is a 
challenging problem, to which I now turn. 


5. The scope of the evidence 


One of the reasons why studies published so far have been either too wide- 
ranging or too selective is the scarcity of citations of Thucydides by name in 
the extant sources from the Hellenistic period. In such a situation, we have two 
options for what evidence to take into account. Firstly, we could assume a strict 
principle and seek traces of the reception of Thucydides only in those authors 
in which the historian is mentioned explicitly, 1.e. called by name. This would 
entail the omission of some significant evidence, particularly texts involving 
methodological concepts, which can be compared with the methodological 
chapter of Thucydides (Callisthenes, Hieronymus, Duris, Posidonius), and 
those pointing indirectly to Thucydides’ influence (e.g. on Timaeus, 


?8 For instance, I take into account the work On Style, and the references to Thucydides in 


the fragments of the treatises on historiography. Analyses of these sources concentrate strictly on 
their contribution to our understanding of views on Thucydides as seen in comparison to other 
historians. 
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Agatharchides). The other extreme is the quest for the slightest potential traces 
of Thucydidean influence in verbal echoes, thematic parallels, etc. in all Hellenistic 
historians.” This approach, in turn, seems incautious due to the fact that the 
proportion of extant Hellenistic historiography is very low.'? Hence it is hard 
to prove allusions to Thucydides in cases of particular themes or single words, 
which could have drawn on some passages from the non-extant works, and not 
on Thucydides. Moreover, there are some elements that were characteristic of 
ancient historiography in general, and cannot be treated as proof of Thucydides’ 
influence, even if we find in his work similar ideas expressed explicitly. ^! 
However, there is also a “third way”, adopted in the present book. It is arguably 
the most balanced selection of material, which corresponds with the scope of 
each of the chapters of the book. Namely, the book covers: 

1. Places where Thucydides is mentioned by name, and evidence which 
testifies to his readership (chapter two).'” For a more complete picture, this 
part is not restricted to historical works sensu stricto. This point is self-evident: 
examination of the explicit references to Thucydides’ History is a necessary 
part of the study on his reception. 

2. Texts that concern issues raised by Thucydides in the so-called 
methodological chapter (chapter three).'°’ I contend that this part of the History 
is the most likely to provoke reaction in the later generations of historians. 
Firstly, this part belongs to a prooemium, part of the first book immediately 
preceding the account concerning the reasons and pretexts leading to the 
Peloponnesian War. Without the first book, an ancient reader (especially author 


°° This seems to be the method of Meister 2013, which, nevertheless, omits numerous 


figures from the Hellenistic period as indicated above, p. 19 n. 81. 

100 See the thought-provoking study of Strasburger 1977, 3-52, which endeavoured to assess 
the approximate ratio of the extant pieces to the hypothetical entirety of Hellenistic historio- 
graphy. The scholar begins with a list of the historical works that were, according to ancient 
sources, written in the Hellenistic age, and now lost; then he calculates their probable size in 
books (pp. 12-13), and compares it with the amount that has survived. The outcome is 1:40, that 
is ca. 2,5 percent of the histories written in the Hellenistic period is now available to us. 

101 For instance, Aristobulus almost certainly made use of eyewitness accounts of the events 
(Arr. Anab. VII 18, 1—5, not included in Jacoby but probably based on Aristobulus). Moreover, 
he refers to his own autopsy and experience (FGrHist 139 F 41 ap. Strab. XV 1,61; FGrHist 139 
F 54 ap. Arr. Anab. VII 16, 1). This is not enough to postulate that this could be due to 
Aristobulus’ reading of Thucydides’ History (Thuc. I 22, 1, where first-hand knowledge is 
considered a natural source of information). The idea of autopsy was a differentia specifica of 
historiography from its very beginnings, and, as shown by numerous studies, a part of 
historiography's epic heritage (see chap. 5, pp. 229—231 with notes). 

102 See the preliminary remarks to chapter two. 

105 Thuc. I 22, with references to the preceding (I 21) and the subsequent part (I 23), 
surrounding the methodological statements contained in I 22). 
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of historical works) would not understand the rest of the work properly, as it 
alludes to the considerations and conclusions involved in the book. Secondly, 
the chapter on method is an exceptionally conscious and explicit exposition of 
Thucydides’ approach to the writing of history, impossible to ignore for his 
reader (again, especially for a historian). Thirdly, papyrological evidence — the 
greater part of the extant papyri (including one of the two extant Hellenistic) — 
contain the first book of the History." 

3. Texts belonging to the category of IIepi iotoptac (chapter four), discussing 
the theory of historiography in which Thucydides’ name is mentioned (the 
Peripatetic evidence), and those that were not entitled [epi iotoptac, but arguably 
have the character of a historical manual, where Thucydides is discussed 
(Dionysius’ Letter to Pompeius Geminus).'” 

4. Texts that change our perception of Thucydides in the context of 
tendencies in Hellenistic historiography (chapter five), in spite of them not 
mentioning the historian by name. In particular, it is the question of some of the 
qualities of Thucydides' narrative, emphasized in the treatises of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Plutarch and Lucian, which were important in Hellenistic 
historiography. 

The inclusion of Dionysius of Halicarnassus in a book on Thucydides’ 
Hellenistic reception may seem unexpected, but is justified. In chapter three, 
his interpretation and adaptation of, as well as his polemic with, Thucydides’ 
methodological chapters 1s explored, because they are complemetary to and 
illuminating for the discussion of the chief themes of the chapter, e.g. those 
occurring in Agatharchides (tò pw0@dnc) or in Posidonius (speeches). His 
reading of those notions in Thucydides is informative and provides a context 
for those of the "strictly" Hellenistic authors. As for his presence in chapter 
four, it is because of the Peripatetic, or even, more precisely, Theophrastean 
background of his ideas about historiography. There is a direct link between the 
strictly Hellenistic pieces of evidence of Peripatetic epi tovopíac and Dionysius. 
The latter’s testimony is the more valuable in this context, as the Peripatetic 
material in question is nearly entirely lost, and Dionysius can be read as indirect 
evidence for the reception of Thucydides in the theory of historiography in the 
Peripateric “mainstream” from Theophrastus onwards. In one word, Dionysius 
can be — with proper care — used to illuminate his lost predecessors’ views. 
In chapter five Dionysius appears as additional evidence for Thucydides’ 


104 On this perspective see below, chap. 2, p. 41 n. 32 and chap. 3, p. 89 with notes 1-2. 


105 See chap. 4, pp. 208-212, for the thesis that this work is a theoretical treatise on 
historiography. 
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possible influence on the Hellenistic historians in terms of strategies to evoke 
an emotional response in the reader, and as one of the few authors so explicit 
on the crucial terminology involved.'° 

The presence of some evidence from Plutarch, a I/II cent. AD author, also 
requires explanation. First of all, he points to £vópyei and nddog as features of 
the History and the choice of passages to which he refers in that context 
corresponds with the probable imitation of these passages in such Hellenistic 
authors as Timaeus or Polybius. Moreover, it is no accident that Plutarch, well 
acquainted with the Hellenistic historians and studying them in depth for his 
own purposes, points to the very specific stylistic and narrative qualities of the 
History, which are probably a model for some narrative parts in the Hellenistic 
historians. These parts, with their potentially Thucydidean features, can be better 
explained and elucidated with Plutarch's comments on the narrative episodes 
to which they arguably look as their model. Importantly, against this back- 
ground it is possible to hypothesize about the non-methodological, literary 
impact of Thucydides on Polybius. 

Conversely, one author that can be regarded as “obviously” Hellenistic, 
Diodorus of Sicily, is in this book not treated in his own right, but as one of the 
most important intermediate authors for the lost historians of the period. How 
to read Diodorus is one of critical problems of methodology, as he undoubtedly 
made use of many lost authors for his own work. There were various views on 
his treatment of the primary sources. He was considered either as a mere 
“reproducer” of other authors, '?* or as an independent writer, drawing on his 
sources, but with considerable contribution of his own. Some scholars, arguing 
that Diodorus was more autonomous and conscious than had been believed, 
decided to reject him completely as a source of fragments." Such a radical 


106 On the Peripatetic roots of Dionysius’ concepts see chap. 4, pp. 208-209; chap. 5, 226-227; 
on his inclusion in chapters three and five see also introductory remarks to those chapters. 

107 On Diodorus and his sources in general see: Farrington 1947, 55-87; Palm 1955; Burde 
1974, 43—59; Préaux 1978, 79-80; Ambaglio 1995, 301—338; Wiater 2006, 248-271; Sulimani 
2008, 535—567; Dillery 2011, 198-200; Cordiano 2011, 159-183; Rathmann 2014, 49-113. 

108 For this view Schwartz 1905a, 663—704, has been seminal; cf. Hammond, 1937, 79-91: 
Diodorus as “careless and unintelligent compiler", working with “habitual laziness”, which 
inclined to use only one source at the time (not to collate various sources). Cf. Kunz 1935, 20-26. 
See the overview in Sacks 1994, 213-216. 

109 Baron 2013, 13-14, is correct in his criticism of Pearson’s method for identifying traces 
of Timaeus in Diodorus. Pearson's error is typical for the old “school” of Quellenforschung: he 
presumes that Diodorus uses only Timaeus in a given part of the work (where Timaeus is 
mentioned by name), and extrapolates the features from this part, onto others potentially deriving 
from Timaeus, by referring to such vague categories as "flavour of Timaeus", "characteristic for 
Timaeus" etc. Still, Baron's decision to reassign everything to Diodorus throughout seems too 
radical and some of his conclusions are rather overstated. 
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paradigm shift was attempted by Kenneth Sacks.''° This scholar tried to prove 
that Diodorus is to be credited with the general shape, main themes, prooemia 
and “moral program" of the Library. Yet even though many of his observations 
are sound, certain important points are not expounded convincingly.''' Equally 
important is the short article of Francois Chamoux, in which Diodorus’ certain 
degree of critical treatment of his sources, as well as his solid handling of 
chronology are demonstrated.'!? Chamoux has also drawn attention to the fact 
that the fragmentary state of the Library could distort our view of its 
characteristics, that Diodorus was held in high esteem by the ancients, and that 
the very number of sources used by him deserves appraisal. Nonetheless, as to 
Diodorus’ independence, Chamoux did not go so far as Sacks in crediting him 
with his own original historical philosophy.'!’ Therefore, even if in the Library 
there are traces of Diodorus’ autonomy, there are strong arguments, including 
cogent comparisons with control material (esp. Photius), for the view that 
Diodorus extracted, rather than reformulated, his sources. He even inherited 
from them some technical vocabulary.''* The main and secure step ahead, in 
comparison to the earlier standpoint of the “classical” Diodoran Quellen- 
forschung, is to allow for the probability that he supplemented his main source, 
in the given part of his narrative, with additional ones.''” However, overall 


110 Sacks 1990; cf. Sacks 1994, 213-232: “unity of theme”, “intellectual unity" etc. Sacks 
was not the first to search for the conceptual originality of Diodorus, see e.g. Drews 1962, 383—392, 
who argued for Diodorus’ authorial interventions throughout the Library. 

111 Sacks thinks that nearly all false cross-references are Diodorus’ own mistakes (1990, 
82-83). Moreover, he believes that the inconsistencies between the narrative parts and the 
prooemia do not imply that Diodorus was mindlessly rewriting what he had found in his sources. 
Again, this is assumed by Sacks, rather than demonstrated. Moreover, Sacks sometimes 
groundlessly identifies some concepts as “Diodoran”, as if his contribution to their sense was 
significant (e.g. toyn, ibidem, 41). Cf. ibidem, 106 (“Diodoran philosophy”). For other fallacies 
of this otherwise useful study see the severe criticism in the review by Walbank 1992, 250-251. 
As for the cross-references, it has been compellingly shown by Rubincam 1998, 67-87 that 
although some of them are indeed Diodorus’ own, they are in a large part certainly copied from 
his underlying sources. 

112 Chamoux 1990, 254-252. 

113 His conclusion is balanced: “Ne lui demandons pas ce qu'il n'a pas prétendu nous donner: 
il n'était ni un philosophe de l'histoire comme Thucydide ou Polybe, ni un enquéteur original et 
plein de talent comme Hérodote" (p. 252). 

114 As demonstrated by J. Hornblower 1981, 27-32, by checking Diodorus’ use of 
Agatharchides with Photius and of Posidonius with Athenaeus. Hornblower's comparison 
demonstrates that, at least in these cases, Diodorus virtually rewrites his underlying material. 
Hornblower argues that this practice is characteristic of the whole work of Diodorus. Similar 
conclusions are found in Peremans 1967, 432-455; more recently Anson 2004, 11; 16-19; 28; 
32; Sulimani, 2011, 57-108. 

115 See the diligent analysis of Laqueur 1958, 257-290, who concludes that “In gewisser 
Weise ist er also weniger selbstándig, als man bisher angenommen hat; er hat nicht aus den 
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Diodorus was not an author with his own concept of historiography, and for the 
Hellenistic reception of Thucydides, he should be analyzed as a “cover-text”, 
not as evidence on reception sensu stricto, not least because he most probably 
did not read Thucydides directly.''° 

I have also omitted Strabo, who, of course, knew and used Thucydides as he 
quotes him in his work numerous times. He brings no new information about 
Thucydides’ readership in the Hellenistic period, as he was contemporary with 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, for which period there is no doubt about the 
circulation of the History. The latter provides sufficient evidence that Thucydides 
was well known and read in the Augustan Rome. Whereas Dionysius contributes 
much to understanding the views on and interpretations of Thucydides’ work, 
Strabo does not. Thus, he appears in this book as but an intermediate author for 
other historians. 


genannten Quellen etwas selbstándig Neues geschaffen, sondern er hat bereits einen gegebenen 
Rahmen übernommen. Aber in der Ausarbeitung ist er viel selbständiger, als angenommen 
wurde, indem er in diese Grundquelle die Exzerpte aus anderen Autoren hineinarbeitete." Cf. 
Laqueur 1992. 

116 On this question see chap. 2, pp. 70-71. 


CHAPTER TWO 
TESTIMONIES OF THE READERSHIP OF THUCYDIDES 


1. Preliminary remarks 


Simon Hornblower has rightly drawn attention to the fact that modern scholars 
tend to postulate what they should actually prove — that historians after 
Thucydides were well acquainted with his work. Taking that for granted, 
scholars find various methodological and stylistic correspondences between 
Thucydides and the Hellenistic historians. Below I attempt to analyze 
testimonies of the readership of Thucydides’ History by standing on the firm 
ground of explicit references, 1.e. where the historian is mentioned by name. 
This approach aims to avoid speculation about probable allusions, the possible 
use of Thucydides as source, etc. Such considerations, although not entirely 
futile, operate within a huge shortage of data, as most of the Hellenistic 
historians’ work is lost. Hermann Strasburger calculated that only approximately 
2,5 percent of ancient Greek historiography is extant. In such circumstances, 
the search for verbal echoes, allusions, or possible parallels to Thucydides is 
risky.” There is always the possibility that something that we read as the given 
author's (e.g. from the Hellenistic period) allusion to, or use of Thucydides, is 
in fact a reference to some other — not extant, or even not known to us — 
historiographical text. This approach does not exclude the advancement of 
conjectures or new hypotheses. However, these must fulfil one condition — the 
explicit mentioning of Thucydides' History. To this method there is one 
exception in this chapter, namely in my discussion of the papyrological findings. 
Papyri that contain the History are not references to Thucydides sensu stricto, 
but rather complementary evidence for the use and/or editions of his work. 
Works on the reception of Thucydides published until now do not provide such 
a survey.’ Numerous testimonies to authors’ acquaintance with Thucydides have 


! This applies to each study that aims to find the influence of a given historian on further 


generations. See Hornblower 1994, 55-66, which prefers to speak of a “story”, rather than of the 
“development” of Greek historiography, as well as when he emphasizes the influence of various 
literary forms on historiographers, that are sometimes hardly distinguishable from the impact of 
the historians themselves. 

? See above p. 26 n. 100. This is crucial when we try to prove that a given author used or 
"reacted" to Thucydides; we are never sure whether this or that parallel is not caused by similar 
passages occurring in authors other than Thucydides. 

3 Hornblower 1995, 49, is cautious in his method, but does not analyse the explicit 
evidence in detail. Foulon 2010, 141—153, presents an excellent argument, but is restricted to the 
question of Polybius' acquaintance with Thucydides. Meister 2013, 41—42, mixes the question 
of the general readership of Thucydides with his influence on historical authors. 
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been heretofore passed over (as in the case of [epi Epunvetac and the evidence 
of the papyri), underrated (as in the case of Agatharchides), or incorrectly 
attributed (as in the chronographic source of Diodorus). This inquiry aims at a 
new, detailed and complete examination of the explicit references, and will be 
a point of reference for the whole argument. I begin with references to 
Thucydides from the Classical period, but my ultimate aim is, in line with the 
subject of this book, to present a picture of historians’ acquaintance with 
Thucydides in the Hellenistic age. Earlier references to Thucydides help to 
provide a more complete idea of the evolution of his readership. 

Most of the reception studies in this particular field disconnect the problem 
of the edition and history of the text of a given author from the developments 
in the history of the book as such.* This factor is important for the question of 
the division of the work into books. The division into books is usually 
dependent on the technical restrictions imposed by the papyrus roll. The 
technical standards in the editions and use of papyri changed over time. 
Thucydides composed his work towards the end of the fifth century, whereas 
in the Hellenistic age the papyri used for the literary works underwent an 
evolution, which is traceable e.g. in the divisions of works into books.? The 
present divisions of the literary works of the Classical period are in a large part 
the work of the Alexandrian @1AdAoyo1, rather than of the authors themselves.^ 
This element is of importance for the reconstruction of the fate of Thucydides’ 
History in the Hellenistic period. Specifically, the form of papyrus made it 
difficult to keep up with the whole work, or to “look it up” according to the 
need, especially when it comprised five rolls or more (in the case of 
Thucydides, eight or nine, cf. below). It is reasonable to suppose that, taking 
this inconvenience into account, some parts of such a work as Thucydides’ were 
better known than others. In consequence, some better-known 
passages/chapters would be most likely remembered, reused, reformulated, or 
alluded to by further generations of historians.’ We will see that, apart from the 
indications that the entire work of Thucydides was read, the consideration of 
method belonging to book I (I 22—23) is probably one such passage. 


Cf. Irigoin 2003, 170. 
Ibidem, 194. 

Ibidem, 141; 150. 
Hornblower 1994, 62. 
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2. References from the Classical period 


The first two explicit references to Thucydides are datable to the early fourth 
century BC, and it is possible (not certain, cf. below, pp. 38-39 with n. 22) that 
they can be attributed to the same author. 


2.1 Cratippus of Athens (early 4" cent. BC) 


In his essay On Thucydides, Dionysius of Halicarnassus quotes Cratippus' 
opinion of the historian (Thuc. 16, 2-3): 


(2) 'Qv npovooVnevog £oikev ated‘ tv iotopiav Katadineiv, óc Kal Kpátumoc 
6 ovvakpdous adTH Kal tà naparspbévta dx’ adtod cvvayayov yéypaoev, ob 
uóvov taic mpdésow adtdc suT0dOv yeyevfio0ni Agyov, GAAG Kal toic AKOVOVOLV 
dyAnpac eivan. (3) todT6 yé tot ovvévta abtóv £v toic TeAEUTALoIC tic lotopíac 
nol umdeniav Akon Pntopstav, noriv uiv xarà mv 'Iovíav yevouévov, 
nom Gv 8’ év voc APrivaic, 800 61 SiaAdywv Kal SnunyoplOv énpáy0n.* 


Cratippus was in all probability a younger contemporary of Thucydides, active 
in the early fourth century BC.’ We do not know in what work Cratippus had 
voiced the above opinion about the historian. Some scholars ascribe to him the 
fragmentarily preserved so-called Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, a historical narrative 
composed around the first half of the fourth century (see below, pp. 38-39). 
Before I try to extract from this fragment any information on the early 
circulation of Thucydides, some remarks should be made on the context in 
which Cratippus 1s adduced. Firstly, Dionysius does not refer to Cratippus in 
direct speech; this is not a verbatim quotation. The first view — that Cratippus 


8 “In his anxiety for these, he seems to have left his history incomplete. Such, too is the 


view of Cratippus, who flourished at the same time as he, and who collected the matter passed 
over by him, for he says that not only have the speeches been an impediment to the narrative, but 
they are also annoying to the hearers. At any rate he maintains that Thucydides noticed this and 
so put no speech in the closing portions of his history, though there were many events in Ionia 
and many events at Athens that called for the use of dialogues and harangues" (translations of 
the On Thucydides are of Pritchett; on some implications of the translation cf. below, p. 36). 

? Other testimonies of Cratippus: Plut. De glor. Ath. 1345c-e = FGrHist 64 T 2; Marc. Vit. 
Thuc. 31—33 = F 2; Ps.-Plut. Vit. X Or. 834 c-d = F 3. On this author in general see Pédech 1970, 
31-45; Lehmann 1976, 265—288; Meister 2013, 21-23. He was formerly considered a later (third 
century BC) “Schwindelautor”, who by referring to Thucydides tried to enhance his own 
reputation (e.g. Schwartz 1909, 496). This view has been refuted by the majority of scholars, see 
Gomme 1954a, 53-55; Pédech 1970, 31-32; Luschnat 1970, 1271-1272; Lehmann 1976, 265-288; 
Schadewaldt 1982, 226; Schepens 2001, 71-77; Meister 2013, 21-23. Cratippus' akmé in the 
early fourth century is presently an opinio communis. One of the chief arguments for this dating 
are Plutarch's testimonies, which place him between Thucydides and Xenophon, in what is a 
clearly chronological framework (T 2). Dionysius, in our passage, calls him a contemporary" 
(cvvakpdous adT@), not younger than Thucydides. 
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suggested that Thucydides neglected to finish his work when he realized that it 
was deteriorating in quality — is actually Dionysius’ line of thought, followed 
by ðs Kparınnog ... yéypagev; then it is reported (with Aéyov-AcI) that 
Cratippus thought that the speeches were obnoxious to the audience; lastly 
(onoitAcl), that Cratippus believed that Thucydides decided to exclude the 
speeches in book VIII because he was aware of their imperfections. 
Considering that it is indirct speech, is difficult to tell how accurately Dionysius 
reports Cratippus here, but the manner in which he attaches him to his own line 
of argument (stating that the speeches are in many instances weak) recommends 
caution; we cannot exclude the possibility that the original context of his 
statements was fairly different. It seems to be Dionysius’ imputation that 
Cratippus specifically assessed the speeches’ technical features as weak. If we 
isolate the content that is attributable to Cratippus in the cited passage, we learn 
that the reason why Thucydides was supposed to have considered the speeches 
as an “impediment to the narrative, but also annoying to the hearers", is actually 
not given by Cratippus. His reasons could have been many and various, and it 
is actually implausible that the one given then by Cratippus was the speeches’ 
inadequate disposition of material as conceived by Dionysius. Cratippus could 
have developed his argument against the speeches in a completely different 
context, which is now lost. Secondly, that Thucydides’ name occurred in 
Cratippus could create an impression that the latter contributed to some debate 
specifically about Thucydides and his ideas. Such can be the effect of the 
secondary context in which Dionysius embeds Cratippus’ statements: the entire 
treatise On Thucydides, where Cratippus is adduced, is about Thucydides. Yet 
Cratippus’ statement about Thucydides’ speeches was rather part of an ongoing 
debate about speeches in historiography in general, of which Thucydides was 
probably an important, but definitely not the sole, voice.'? The relationship 
between words and deeds, speech and action, neither originated with, nor 
necessarily revolved around, Thucydides. In the time of Cratippus the question 
was worth bringing up, and the debate continued in the following centuries and 
was interlinked with changes in tendencies in the theory and practice of rhetoric 
from the fifth century onwards.'! The dispute was particularly lively in the time 


10 See chap. 3 on Thucydides’ statement about speeches and its possible reception by the 


Hellenistic historians. The most detailed and elaborately argued set of standards for speeches in 
a historical account was, as far as the extant evidence shows, Polybius. 

11 For instance, the movement towards rules and types, the growing emphasis on the notion 
of probability etc. In particular, notions of types and stereotypes as opposed to the individuality 
and uniqueness of historical events was the most vexing question in that discussion (Marincola 
2007, 122-123). 
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of Dionysius, and this “most rhetorical of historians” took his stand on the 
problem i.a. in the On Thucydides, where the above views of Cratippus are 
reported.'* The assessment specifically of Thucydides was perhaps a branch of 
that great debate, concentrated on Thucydides’ style in the speeches but also in 
the narrative parts. The core question to Dionysius and his literary opponents 
was whether the style of the History’s speeches is adequate for public speeches 
or historical works.” Dionysius’ answer was negative in both instances, but he 
admits that it meant going against the mainstream of his time.'^ Still, the part 
of the On Thucydides where Cratippus is cited is not a discussion of the stylistic 
features of the speeches, but of the npayuarıkög tönoc, the organization of the 
material, precisely about &&spyaota (working out, treatment of the subject- 
matter). In relation to speeches, it is a charge stating that Thucydides was not 
always right in allocating the given amount of space to his speeches in the 
course of the account, and that these are either too long and too elaborate, or 
not elaborate enough in taking the importance of the circumstances into 
account. Cratippus' fragment is thus adduced as proof that he had already 
discerned Thucydides' inability to properly organize his material. Hence his 
intention can be distorted in the way already suggested. 

That said, two reflections emerge as to Cratippus' reception of Thucydides: 

a. The reference in Dionysius seems to suggest that Cratippus “picked up” 
Thucydides’ work where the latter “left out" and undertook its continuation. It 


7? Dionysius’ views on speeches are also implicit in Ant. Rom. XI 1, 3-4; VII 66, 2-3, where 


speeches have a status near to that of causes. He himself filled his own historical work with plenty 
of speeches. 

13 The On Thucydides is addressed to Quintus Aelius Tubero, a Roman lawyer and historian. 
Dionysius seems to suggest that he (Tubero) took Thucydides as his model for his historical work 
(Bowersock 1965, 129-130). He was dissatisfied with Dionysius' assessment of Thucydides in 
the On imitation; the On Thucydides is Dionysius’ reaction to his objections, and develops the 
arguments set out there (Aujac 1991, 7-9). The content of the On Thucydides evoked, in turn, 
objections from another friend of Dionysius — Ammaeus - , which prompted him to write the 
second Letter to Ammaeus, supplementing the ideas of the On Thucydides (Pavano 1958, XXIX). 
On the context and aims of the treatise see Bonner 1939, 82—83. 

14 See Dion. Hal. Thuc. 50, where he summarizes the problem thus: Thucydides cannot be 
a model for public speaking (with this everyone would agree); but he is also not suitable for 
speeches in historiography: this was, in turn, an unpopular thesis (cf. Thuc. 2). He was more 
favourably impressed with the narrative parts than with the speeches. The main charge against 
Thucydides' style in the speeches is their lack of clarity. The debate continued, and we have an 
interesting piece of polemic with Dionysian opinions from the first century AD (P.Oxy. 853; cf. 
Pritchett 1975, XXX-XXXT). 

15 The discussion of éepyaota starts at Thuc. 13 and continues up to chap. 20. The whole 
section of ch. 5-20 is on mpaypatiKdc 1ónoc; 21-55 on AeKtiKdc tónoç (style sensu stricto). On 
the structure and content of the treatise see Aujac 1991, 9-16; Grube 1950, 95-100; Pavano 1958, 
XXVIII; Pritchett 1975, XXXV. 
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would thus be appropriate for Cratippus to criticize his immediate predecessor, 
for some aspects of the latter’s work, perhaps in the introduction to his own 
historical account.'° It is plausible that Cratippus continued Thucydides’ 
historical work by beginning where the latter broke off." 

b. Dionysius states that Cratippus criticized speeches in Thucydides, due to 
their being too frequent and “disagreeable” (óyAnpóc) to the audience. That is 
why, Cratippus seems to have concluded, Thucydides refrained from including 
speeches in book VHI. What he understood by the statement about the hearers 
is unclear. Thucydides does not explain why he put no speeches into the book 
in question, and this may constitute only a theory on the part of Cratippus.'? It 
seems only certain that he mentioned the historian's use of speeches, their 
relation to the narrative and impact on the listeners. Whether Cratippus assessed 
Thucydides’ speeches as to their literary value, concentrating on their stylistic 
imperfections, is only a possibility, suggested by the Dionysian secondary 
context. 

Finally, the implications of the testimony for the question of the readership 
and circulation of Thucydides’ work: 

1. Cratippus probably read Thucydides' work as a whole, or — at least — 
most of it. This is a natural inference from the fact that he expresses his view 
by taking into account the entire History. Had Cratippus had no idea about the 
content of the complete work, it would be absurd for him to speculate as to why 
Thucydides included no speeches only in the last part of the work. 

2. Asa consequence of point 1, we can assume that a complete version (with 
the exception of the problematic last book or books) of Thucydides’ work was 
known and available to Cratippus, presumably in some Athenian library, as 
early as at the beginning of the fourth century BC. 

3. The reference can also be read as suggesting that those parts of 
Thucydides’ work, in which the speeches had been already inserted, were read 
aloud and received as troublesome (toic dxobovow óyAnpác). The problem is 
how to understand the alleged phrase of Cratippus totó yé tot ovvévta adbtdv 
(Pritchett: “Thucydides noticed this and so..."), specifically the word ovvévta. 


It can mean “to be aware of”, “understand”, but also “to observe"; ? which is 


16 Cf. Gray 2017, 623, slightly overemphasizing Cratippus’ concern with Thucydides: 


“Cratippus must have written a sustained critique of Thucydides, which makes him unique among 
the other continuators, whose remains mention Thucydides only in one other place, but we do 
not know where it figured in his work, perhaps in a preface, perhaps a digression.” 

17 Cf. T2 ap. Plut. De glor. Ath. III 345c-e. See Lehmann 1976, 275-277. 

15 Lehmann 1976, 267—268, believes that Cratippus’ testimony attests that Thucydides 
deliberately left his work “unfinished”. 

1? LSJ, s.v. cuvínju. 
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by no means a minor difference. In the first case, this would imply only 
Thucydides’ own judgement of the speeches he inserted into the History (as 
unattractive for potential listeners); in the second option this judgement would 
be a result of his experience of the actual listeners’ reactions. In which sense 
ovvinut is used by Cratippus (or Dionysius: indirect speech) in that testimony 
is probably impossible to tell on the sole basis of the extant fragments from this 
historian, which are very scanty. Thus we have to leave two alternatives, i.e. 
Cratippus either (i) claimed that Thucydides saw his speeches as troublesome, 
or (ii) he claimed that Thucydides saw the listeners’ critical reception during 
the possible oral publication of the books I-VII (in our division). This would 
imply that before the composition of the final book “oral publication” or public 
recitations took place. Nevertheless, this cannot be but a possibility, equally 
supported by the text in question with the first option. 

4. The testimony probably bears witness to the fact that Thucydides was 
already then discussed and assessed as to his literary features, especially his 
work’s “approachability” for the common reader. Cratippus was writing with 
his own readers in mind and had to take their expectations and interests into 
account. Even if the latter's name was adduced as part of a larger debate, it is 
clear that certain aspects of Thucydides’ History in particular were worth 
explicit mention. 

5. Cratippus seems to have known a division of Thucydides' history other 
than into eight books. He describes the part of the work, where the speeches are 
lacking, in the plural (£v toic teAevtatoic tfi; iotopiac).”” In the eight-book 
division, that we usually apply, it is the (single) eighth book that contains no 
speeches. This would indirectly confirm the thesis of the *incompleteness" of 
the work, either — in the interpretation of Cratippus — as a conscious decision, 
or as caused by the historian's untimely death. From the length of the eighth 
book one could assume that the material now included in this book could have 
been intended by Thucydides to be redistributed, after adding the speeches, into 
two books (VIII? and [X"). The eighth book is approximately as long as the 
preceding seven books, where speeches constitute about one third ofthe content 
of each book. Thus, the material of the eighth book, as we have it, plus the 
approximate length of speeches amounting to around 1/3 of the content, would 
give us two average books of the History. Cratippus could have had at his 
disposal the now single eighth book (provisionally?) divided into two. 


20 The omitted subject of teAevtatoic could be either u&peoı (“parts of the work") or BißAtoıg 


(“books”). Cf. how Polybius uses teAevcaíotc in a similar way, signifying more than one book of 
Aratus’ historiographical work (Polyb. I 3, 2). 
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To sum up, as early as the beginning of the fourth century Thucydides 
appears as one of the crucial points of reference as a historical writer. His work 
probably immediately entered the “mainstream” of Greek historiography, and 
found continuation in the work of Cratippus. The latter, as testimony suggests, 
decided to criticize him, as was usual for a historian to enter into polemic with 
his predecessors.”! We do not exclude the possibility that part of the History 
was publicly recited at some stage of the composition, which led Thucydides’ 
omission of speeches in oratio recta in the last book(s) of the work. 


2.2 The Hellenica Oxyrhynchia (first half of the fourth cent. BC) 


The next extant mention of Thucydides after his death occurs in the so-called 
Hellenica Oxyrhynchia. It was composed around the mid-point of the fourth 
century BC, and the author was probably an Athenian. Arguments for the 
authorship of Cratippus are the most convincing and are accepted by the 
majority of scholars, but are not entirely unquestionable.” It is thus safer to 
treat this work as not ultimately ascribed to a specific author. The surrounding 
text, where the reference to Thucydides appears, is full of gaps, and we can 
outline only a general context (Flor. A col.2 v. 31-43 Chambers): 


£u] | möevula................o.... I s quias Dass ] | Tos 
KOTOMO[... 0. ee ceee eee eeee ] | pos wrtka Te... ] | ta Kata tùy 
ENTER ] | ors 6 Hsöapıftoc............... ] | dpytiv émnyalye ................ ]| 
o00' oftivec &[........... tev Sv] | vaotetav’ oU0[........... .... Qi] | Aotytiac 
GRE oet ] | voc &iécoocav tü[v ............... ] | A0nvoíov nrftnonoov 
xaptepQü vavpaxt] | a vfi yevopévn [............... ne] |pi fic kai Govx[vó(ónc 


?! This can also be one more argument for the early dating of Cratippus, since the most 


natural object of criticism for a historian was his immediate predecessor. 

7? Hellenica of Oxyrhynchus is a historical narrative preserved in two sets of papyrus 
fragments, found at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt. Both are from the second cent. BC: P.Oxy. 842 
(London Papyrus) and PSI 1304 (Florentine Papyrus). The dating of the composition is from the 
first half of the fourth century (most probably between 387/6 and 346), the content — Greek 
history after the year 411 to 394 (Nicolai 2006, 708: “to at least 394"), which is the final phase 
of the Peloponnesian War (esp. the Ionian-Decelean War, the battle at Notium, etc.). The author 
is believed to rely on autopsy. His identity has heretofore not been satisfactorily established. 
Various proposals were put forward: Ephorus, Androtion, Daimachus, Cratippus. He shows 
detailed knowledge of the situation at Athens, and a certain sympathy for Conon, which makes 
it quite plausible that he was an Athenian. The authorship of Cratippus has gained particular 
acceptance, e.g. Chambers 1993, XXV: “optimus candidatus igitur meo iudicio Cratippus est"; 
similarly Schepens 2001, 201—224 (with extensive further bibliography). On the work and 
possible authorship cf. also Breitenbach 1970/1974, 383-426; Lehmann 1976, 266 with n. 5; 
McKechnie, Kern, 1988, 8-16; Schepens 2000, 18-19; Nicolai 2006, 708—709; Bleckmann 2006, 
32-35. 
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£ipnke.....] | TIsdapıro [...............- ] | wav TOV al..................... ] | tes ed0éac 
Em ]. «mv vol..................... | asses Kl: ] || desunt 
versus nonnulli? 


The partly reconstructed words — ytttOnoav Kaprspd vavpayta Th yevouévn 
[...] repi ñs koi Govkvó(ónc eipnke”* — refer to the naval battle between the 
Athenians and the Lacedaemonians in the year 411, described by Thucydides 
in book VIII 61.” The name Pedaritos, which occurs in the passage, belongs to 
a Spartan admiral, and is also mentioned by Thucydides in this moment of his 
narrative.”° 

The author of the Hell. Oxy. is regarded as continuator of Thucydides, due 
to the immediate chronological connection between his and Thucydides’ work 
and because of the direct reference to his predecessor. In addition, methodo- 
logical affinities have also been found, which can point to the author’s approach 
to historiography as similar to that of Thucydides." 

For the question of the readership of, or acquaintance with Thucydides, the 
following conclusions can be drawn from the testimony: 

1. The author read Thucydides’ History, at least part of the eighth book, 
where the description of the battle occurs (VIII 61). He probably also knew the 
earlier section, where Pedaritos is introduced (VIII 28, 5).?* 


23 Translating these lines, given the degree of tentativeness in their reconstruction, would 


be pointless. McKechnie and Kern omit any translation of this part in their edition (1988). 

24 The words: kaptepü vovuayia occur (in a slightly different form) in Thucydides’ 
narrative, and hence are proposed in the restoration of the text by the editor. The relevant passage 
in Thucydides reads (Thuc. VIII 61, 3): £xe&gA0ó6vvov 88 TOV Xíov navönuei koi kataAapóvtov 
TL épupvóv yopíov Kal TOV vev adtoic Ana EE kal tpidKovta Em tac vv AOnvaíov 000 xoi 
TPIÓKOVTA &voryayopévov évawpdynoav’ Kal kaptepüc yevopévnc vavuaxlag ook EAUGOOV EXOVTEG 
év TO Épyo oi Xioı Kai oi Ebppayor (Mön yàp Kai dws nv) dvexdopnoav éc tiv nóv (“After, 
therefore, the Chians had sailed forth in full force and seized a strong position, and their ships at 
the same time to the number of thirty-six had put to sea against the thirty-two of the Athenians, 
they came to battle. It proved to be a stubborn fight, and the Chians and their allies did not have 
the worst of it in the action, but since it was by this time late they withdrew to the city" (all 
translations of Thucydides' History are by Smith). 

25 For this description see the remarks of Hornblower, CT III, 932-935. 

26 "Thuc. VIII 61, 2: [...] öç Avtiobéver Emißäarng &uve&fA0s, TODTOV KEKOLIOLEVOL ETÀ TOV 
IIsdapitov Hdvarov [...]; “they had brought, after the death of Pedaritus, with Antisthenes as a 
marine" (transl. of Smith, altered). See McKechnie, Kern 1988, 124; Chambers 1993, XII. 

27 As the author does not belong to the Hellenistic period, these alleged affinities need not 
be discussed here. See: Hornblower 1994, 31—32; Strasburger 1982, 779; McKechnie, Kern 1988, 
21; Nicolai 2006, 708. Cf. Gray 2017, 626, who attempts to compare the language of the author 
of the Hell. Oxy. with that of Thucydides, pointing to similarities but with no conclusion of 
deliberate imitation. 

28 Cf Hornblower, CT III, 834-835. 
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2. He refers to Thucydides without any additional qualifier; thus Thucydides 
was regarded as a well-known figure by him, or he considered him as such for 
his readers. 

3. As a consequence of pt. 1, it seems that at least what we now treat as the 
eighth book of Thucydides was available for the author — in Athens, taking the 
author’s probable provenance into account. 


2.3 Indirect evidence from the Classical period 


Taking the above conclusions into account, it is no surprise that one can trace 
the use of Thucydides’ History in the fourth century historians. In particular, 
this is demonstrable in the work of Ephorus of Cyme (c. 405-330). According 
to my approach outlined above, for the Classical period I focus on explicit 
references to Thucydides only. The book is on Thucydides in the Hellenistic 
age and implicit references or engagement with the History is examined in the 
case of authors writing in that period. Ephorus certainly used Thucydides, 
which has been proved by numerous scholars,” I therefore omit detailed inquiry 
into this author. On Ephorus as reader of Thucydides and source of Diodorus 
see the discussion below (pp. 70—72 with notes), which accentuates that Ephorus 
perused the History for his own account, but also supplemented it with other 
sources, or even “coloured” Thucydides’ narrative with material from fourth- 
century pamphleteers. 


3. The Hellenistic period 
3.1 The Hellenistic papyri of Thucydides 


At present, we have 92 papyri containing parts of Thucydides’ History.” Most 
of them (66 pieces) come from the excavations in Oxyrhynchus. A large part is 


?? Ephorus’ works include a history of Cyme, a treatise on style, and two books which aimed 


at satisfying the demand for popular information on diverse topics characteristic of the period. 
His magnum opus was the thirty-book History, which avoided the mythological period, although 
it included individual myths, beginning with the Return of the Heraclidae and extending to the 
siege of Perinthus in 340. His son, Demophilus, completed the work with an account of the Third 
Sacred War. He was the first universal historian, combining a focus on Greek history with events 
in the barbarian east. Ephorus drew on a diversity of sources, historical and literary. Of special 
interest to Ephorus were migrations, the founding of cities, and family histories. Diodorus of 
Agyrium probably followed Ephorus' work closely for much of Archaic and practically all of 
Classical Greek history. See Barber 1935; Drews 1962, 383-392; Rubincam 1976, 357-361; 
Schepens 1977, 95-118. 

30 The most up to date list of Thucydidean papyri is in the LDAB database 
(https://www.trismegistos.org/ldab, online reference on April 10'^ 2021). There are editions by 
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dated to the Imperial Period.*' Taking the evidence as a whole, there seems to 
be a tendency for the frequent occurrence of the first books, rather than the later 
ones. The character of the findings suggests that the History was most 
commonly circulated not as a whole, but in single books.?? Still, there is one 
instance of a complete papyri edition of the History, datable to 100-150 AD.” 
Until now, only two pieces of papyri containing Thucydides’ History dated to 
the Hellenistic period have been found. This is still more than the single 
Hellenistic papyrus of Herodotus (considerably younger than those of 
Thucydides) and one of Xenophon.” 


3.1.1 P.Hamb. II 163 (P.Hamb. graec. 646 + 666 Ro) 


P.Hamb. II 163 was initially assigned to the first century AD.? However, 
scholars currently agree that it is of Hellenistic provenance, written around 250 
BC.* It preserves fragments of the following passages from the History: 

I 2, 2-3: The so-called Archaeology, the description of early Greek settle- 
ments (no walls, no agriculture, etc.), 

12, 6-3.1: The Archaelogy; Thucydides’ statement about correctness of his 
reasoning as to the conditions in early Greece; further evidence for the 
weakness of Greek settlements at that stage of their development, 


Fischer 1913; Haslam, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri vol. LVIL, 1990. The most recent publication is 
of a second/third cent. AD piece from Karanis (P.Mich. inv. 5413) by Bosak-Schróder, Verhoogt 
2018, 7-12. See Pelle 2010, 597—604, for good status quaestionis concerning the editions of 
Thucydidean papyri beginning with Fischer up to 2010. See also: Bouquiaux-Simon, Mertens 
1991, 198—210; Bravo 2012a, 23-26; 47—59. The number of 92 papyri is remarkably high in 
comparison with the 51 of Herodotus and 53 of Xenophon, of which only 12 belong to his 
historical works (Avdaßaoıc and “EAAnvucd). 

?! Of all the papyri of Thucydides, 69 are datable to the period from the beginning of the 
second to the end of the third century AD. 

32 The order is as follows: book I (23 papyri); II (18 papyri); III (12 papyri); VII (11 papyri); 
VIII (10 papyri); V (8 papyri); IV (7 papyri); VI (3 papyri). See Pellé 2010, 599; Kennedy 2018, 
39-40; cf. Malitz 1990, 343. See also Iglesias-Zoido 2012, 396-401, on how the papyrological 
evidence attests to selective circulation of the History for didactic and rhetorical ends. 

33 Malitz 1990, 343. The almost certain example of a complete edition (as single “book”) 
of the History is P.Oxy. XVII 2100 + P.Oxy. LVII 3891 + P.Oxy. LXI 4109. See Pelle 2010, 599. 

34 The single Hellenistic papyrus of Herodotus (P.Duk. inv. 756) is datable to 150-100 BC. 
Thus, we have no Herodotean papyri from such an early time as the two of Thucydides, adduced 
in the present section. As for Xenophon, the third cent. BC P.Heid. Gr. 1 206 contains a scrap of 
the Memorabilia; the earliest papyrus with the Hellenica is from the second half of the first cent. 
BC. On the Herodotean papyri see Bravo 2012a, 26-46. 

35 Snell et al. 1954. 

36 Turner 1956, 95-98; Wilkinson 2005, 72, concurs with Turner. Pellé 2010, 598, is not so 
specific: “assegnabile al III sec. a.C." 
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128, 3-5: The account of the beginning of the conflict between Corcyra and 
Corinth, their preparations for military action, 

I 29, 3: The first battle between the two sides. 
Thus, the papyrus contains only the first book of the History, more precisely — 
the Archaeology and the preliminaries to the Peloponnesian War. The papyrus, 
especially the handwriting, is of high quality." There are fragments of some 
elegiac poems on the verso. The external features allow us to call it an 
exquisite copy, prepared by an expensive scribe. This suggests specialized 
purposes (use by author of historical works/literary critic). The text of the 
papyrus varies remarkably from the standard one, especially in comparison 
with the papyri dated to the Imperial period. As Benedetto Bravo convincingly 
argues, it contained a less interpolated version of the History.” 


3.1.2 P.CtYBR inv. 4601 


P.CtYBR inv. 4601 can be dated to c. 250-200 BC.“ Its publication is relatively 
fresh (2005). The preserved pieces contain the following passages from the 
History: 

VIII 93, 3: The account of the oligarchic revolution at Athens — the fall of 
the Four Hundred. 

VIII 94, 3; VIII 95, 2-3: The account of the Athenian loss of Euboea. 


37 Cavallo, Maehler 2008, 50: “fairly small practiced hand", which can be contrasted e.g. 


with P.Kóln V 203, a phrase from New Comedy: “large, unskilled, uneven handwriting with a 
thick pen". See ibidem, 56, on the great regularity and elegance ofthe letters and lines of P.Hamb. 
II 163. 

38 Pellé 2010, 601 with n. 3. 

39 Turner 1956, 98: “The number of variant readings found in these scraps in less than eighty 
words of Greek contrasts strikingly with the much closer conformity to the manuscript tradition 
found in the papyri of Roman date." Bravo 2012a, 47—52. According to Bravo, there were two 
main versions of the Histories, and most of the medieval codexes transmit a worse, heavily 
interpolated one. The Hellenistic piece in question belongs, in his view, to the “clearer” branch, 
closer to the original words written by Thucydides. The interpolated text was probably produced 
in the first quarter of the first century AD. See Bravo 2012b, 201—234. 

^' Thucydides’ fragments were attached in the cartonnage to documents from the year 138— 
137 BC — mainly petitions to Boethos, epistrategos of the Heracleopolite nome (to be edited by 
R. Duttenhófer). Wilkinson 2005, 69—74, is the first edition of the Thucydidean fragments 
belonging to this collection. The terminus ante quem is determined by the dating of the 
documents (all from c. 138-137 BC). Wilkinson detected technical affinities with hands assigned 
to the middle of the third century BC, for example P.Lit. Lond 73, and especially to P.Hamb. II 
163 (Thucydidean papyrus from this period, adduced above). Pellé 2010, 598, dates this papyrus 
imprecisely, to the turn of the IInd cent. BC. 
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The papyrus is of good quality; the back of the fragments is blank."' As in the 
case of P.Hamb. II 163, we can infer that it was a professional, expensive 
edition of the eighth book of the History. The text varies frequently, given the 
small number of readable words (less than 40), from the standard textus 
receptus; six times more than any other known manuscript.** From the above 
we can draw the following conclusions and advance the following theses: 

1. Of the two Hellenistic papyri of the History, P.Hamb. II 163 seems to be 
an edition of the first book used by an individual versed in literature (cf. poetry 
on the verso). The P.CtYBR inv. 4601 is a professional edition ofthe eight book 
(cf. the blank verso). They are not, as in large number of other literary papyri, 
written on reused documents. Their handwriting 1s diligent, which required a 
skilled and therefore expensive scribe. Therefore, these papyri were probably 
not for school use, and came from professional editions of the History. 

2. The small number of extant Thucydidean papyri from the Hellenistic 
period, in comparison with the second and third cent. AD, does not necessarily 
imply that Thucydides, as Pellé put it: “aver goduto di particolare favore in 
epoca imperiale". The number of Thucydidean papyri that we have is only 
slightly smaller than the papyri of Herodotus and Xenophon taken together (cf. 
n. 30 above). Only two Hellenistic papyri of Thucydides are still more than 
what remains of Herodotus and Xenophon. If we were to judge only by the 
papyrological evidence in terms of numbers, Thucydides would have to be 
regarded as a more popular historian than the two Classical authors mentioned. 
Yet this would be an obvious oversimplification. The number of papyri that 
reached our times, although not entirely without significance, is not 
representative of the circulation of the given authors' texts in antiquity. The 
numbers cannot be ignored, but their significance should not be overestimated. 

3. The Thucydidean text contained in the Hellenistic papyri varies 
considerably from later witnesses of Thucydides' History. This suggests that 
the text was then not yet standarized, if it was strictly standarized at all (cf. 
divergences in the Ilepi €punvetac, below). 


^! Wilkinson 2005, 69. 

? Ibidem, 72-74. The editor relied primarily on Alberti’s edition of Thucydides. 

^ Cf. Cribiore 2009, 320-337; Bülow-Jacobsen 2009, 3-29; W. Johnson 2009, 262-263. 
^ Pelle 2010, 598, cf. p. 600. 

^ Cf. Cuvigny 2009, 50. 
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3.2 Theophrastus of Eresus (ca. 372/1-288/7 BC) 


The first explicit Leserzeugnis of the History from the Hellenistic age is Cicero’s 
account of Theophrastus’ words about Herodotus and Thucydides. Theophrastus 
is adduced by Cicero in the Orator, when he outlines the development of 
literary prose. This account begins with Thrasymachus and Gorgias and 
passes through Theodorus of Byzantium, and “numerous others”. Excessive 
rhetorical embellishment is censured, but Herodotus and Thucydides are 
distinguished, because, as Cicero remarks, they were moderate in using it. Then 
our reference to Theophrastus emerges. The underlined text is what William 
W. Fortenbaugh delineates as the fragment proper of Theophrastus (Cic. Or. 39 
= fr. 697 FHS&G): 


haec tractasse Thrasymachum Calchedonium primum et Leontinum ferunt 
Gorgiam, Theodorum inde Byzantium multosque alios quos Aoyoöaddkovg 
appellat in Phaedro Socrates. quorum satis arguta multa sed ut modo primumque 
nascentia minuta et versiculorum similia quaedam nimiumque depicta. quo magis 
sunt Herodotus Thucydidesque mirabiles; quorum aetas cum in eorum tempora 
quos nominavi incidisset, longissime tamen ipsi a talibus deliciis vel potius 
ineptiis afuerunt. alter enim sine ullis salebris quasi sedatus amnis fluit, alter 
incitatior fertur et de bellicis rebus canit etiam quodam modo bellicum. primisque 
ab his, ut ait Theophrastus, historia commota est ut auderet uberius quam 
superiores et ornatius dicere." 


Fortenbaugh made the most complete inquiry up until now into the corpus of 
fragments edited within the Theophrastus Project" He advances several 
hypotheses as to its delineation and degree of exactness. However, due to the 


46 On the Orator in general see: Sandys 1885, LI-LXXVI,; Schlittenbauer 1903, 181—248; 
Sabbadini 1916, 1-22; Yon 1958, 70-84; Hubbell 1963, 297—302; Narducci 2002, 427-443. 

^! “Tt is recorded that the first persons who practiced this species of composition were 
Thrasymachus the Chalcedonian, and Gorgias the Leontine; and that these were followed by 
Theodorus the Byzantine, and a number of others, whom Socrates, in the Phaedrus of Plato, calls 
Speech-wrights; many of whole discourses are sufficiently neat and entertaining; but, being the 
first attempts of the kind, were too minute and puerile, and had too poetical an air, and too much 
colouring. On this account, the merit of Herodotus and Thucydides is more conspicuous: for 
though they lived at the time we are speaking of, they carefully avoided those studied decorations, 
or rather futilities. The former rolls along like a deep, still river without any rocks or shoals to 
interrupt its course; and the other describes wars and battles, as if he was founding a charge on 
the trumpet; so that history, to use the words of Theophrastus, was first moved by these, and 
began to express herself with greater copiousness and embellishment." (transl. Hubbell with 
alterations) 

^5 Fortenbaugh 2005a, 316-320. Sandys 1885, 48; Mayer 1910, 29-30; Kroll 1913, 47-48; 
Grube 1952, 175 and Innes 1985, 267 are only remarks or unsystematic comments made in 
passing. 
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enormous size of his enterprise, his treatment of that piece in particular is not 
detailed. Fortenbaugh in his edition comments that: “it is only in the last 
sentence of our text that Cicero draws on Theophrastus. The Latin words 
commota est appear to translate some form of the Greek verb xwetv.””” I will 
not enter below into the question of delineation, which is touched upon here by 
Fortenbaugh, but focus on what he considers the "fragment proper", the last 
single sentence. Does “to draw on" mean that Cicero paraphrases the idea of 
the Peripatetic, or adheres to some of his wording, and where? Is it possible to 
verify this? What further consequences and implications or potential answers 
would this bring for our assessment of this testimony? 


3.2.1 Cicero's method of quoting 


It will be useful to inquire into similar references in Cicero. By "similar" I mean 
references introduced by what I am further going to call the “ut ait formula" 
(= UAE), for this is the way in which Cicero quotes Theophrastus in our fragment. 
To be sure, it is not an attempt to provide a comprehensive guide to all such 
references.) The focus is on instances which plainly illustrate the specific 
implications of this manner of quotation, and on their application to our 
testimony. There are 69 references “accompanied” by the UAF in Cicero's 
extant works.?' There is a tendency for such references to occur in the letters, 
and in his philosophical and rhetorical works. Naturally, many of these refer- 
ences are unverifiable in terms of adequacy, so this is simply not a possibility, 
even in a book-length study. Even so, we can attempt a selective demonstration 
of what the UAF most likely (not definitely) means for our assessment of the 
fragment of Theophrastus. 

What does the UAF actually denote? In the OLD s.v. ait we find a separate 
section for Cicero's use of the word, glossed: “Ut ait quispiam [...] in quoting 
an unusual expression, as one says." The dictionary seems to suggest that that 
if Cicero finds a certain expression particularly striking, rare, or shrewd, he puts 


^9 Fortenbaugh 2005a, 318. 

50 For more general studies see Howind 1921 (part. p. 8 on ait); Armleder1959b, 20 on ait; 
Skutsch 1960, 220—223; for philosophical works see Zawadzki 2011. 

5! I take solely quotations with ut ait in the present tense and third person singular, 
references with third person plural (ut aiunt) do not indicate the author of the purportedly 
recounted words. The number of quotations introduced with the UAF: poets: 32; philosophers: 
14 (including 5 of Theophrastus); historians: 8; others (historical figures/unspecified/unknown): 
15. Of Latin poets the most often quoted are Ennius, Lucilius, and Accius; of Greek, Homer. Of 
philosophers half of the references with the UAF are to Theophrastus and Aristotle. 
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the UAF before it. However, this is imprecise; consider, for example, this 
quotation of Plautus in De or. II 39, 4 (~ Plautus, Trinummus 705): 


Tum Catulus 'etsi,' inquit ‘Antoni, minime impediendus est interpellatione iste 
cursus orationis tuae, patiere tamen mihique ignosces; "non enim possum quin 
exclamem, " ut ait ille in Trinummo: ita mihi vim oratoris cum exprimere subtiliter 
visus es, tum laudare copiosissime.?? 


As we can see, the UAF also comes after the sentence Cicero refers to.” 
Sometimes the UAF is put in between the words that Cicero intends to adduce.°* 
Therefore, the position of the UAF is not fixed, but in quotation of poetry the 
words that purport to be the given poet's are in inverted commas. The verification 
of such a quotation depends only on the availability of control material; delineation 
is quite easy to make. A unique example is when Cicero quotes Lucilius with a 
Latinized Greek word.” 

Revealing evidence is provided by passages where Cicero cites using the 
UAF, leaving the Greek text. These are a clear illustration of how haphazardly 
Cicero mixes cited words, here (purportedly exact) Greek, with his own thoughts. 
Eleven such quotations, accompanied by the UAF, occur in Cicero's letters.” 
For example, Ep. ad Att. X.8.7 (^ Thuc. I 138, 3): 


5 “At this point Catulus interposed, saying, ‘Antonius, although that flowing discourse of 


yours should never be checked by interruption, still you will bear with me and forgive me. For, 
as the man says in The Threepenny Piece, ‘I cannot help applauding’: so exquisitely, as I think, 
have you described the power of the orator, and with such wealth of diction have you extolled it’.” 

5 Cf. Lael. de Am. 22, 4: Principio qui potest esse vita ‘vitalis’, ut ait Ennius, quae non in 
amici mutua benivolentia conquiescit? (“In the first place, how can life be what Ennius calls ‘the 
life worth living,’ if it does not repose on the mutual goodwill of a friend?” transl. Falconer). Cf. 
De fin. V 92. 

* De fin. V 68, 18 : ex ea difficultate illae ‘fallaciloquae’, ut ait Accius, ‘malitiae’ natae 
sunt. (“This is the difficulty that gave birth to those base conceits deceitful-tongued, as Attius has 
it" (all translations of De finibus are of Rackham). 

5 De fin. II 23, 17: vitantes cruditatem, quibus vinum defusum e pleno sit chrysizon, ut ait 
Lucilius, cui nihildum situlus et sacculus abstulerit. (“Careful of their digestion; with wine in 
flask decanted from a new-broach'd cask, as Lucilius has it, wine of tang bereft, all harshness in 
the strainer left.”). Here we have no inverted commas, no Greek, and still we are quite certain as 
to which word Cicero aims at conveying in a “pure” form (chrysizon). We can even conjecture 
where quotation begins and ends, as the rest involves Latin words that are very uncommon for 
Cicero (situlus and sacculus). 

56 For the method and accuracy of quotations in letters of Cicero see Stahlenbrecher 1957; 
Armleder 1957; Armleder, 1959a, 39—40. The most recent and comprehensive treatment is 
Behrendt 2013 (with an exhaustive and systematic status quaestionis: pp. 9-32). On the Greek 
in Cicero's letters see Steele 1900, 387—410; McCall 1980; Baldwin 1992, 1—17. On the Greek 
in letters to Atticus: Shackleton-Bailey 1962, 159—165 and idem 1963, 80. 
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qui cum fuisset, ut ait Thucydides, tv uèv napdvtmv Ov édayiotns povAfic 
KPATIOTOS YVOLLOV, TOV è HEAAOVIWV éc TAsiotov TOD ysvnoonévou ApIoTog 
eikaorng, famen incidit in eos casus quos vitasset si eum nihil fefellisset. qui etsi 
is erat, ut ait idem, qui tò &uewov Kal TO xeipov Ev TO Apavet čt EOP áta, 
tamen non vidit nec quo modo Lacedaemoniorum nec quo modo suorum civium 
invidiam effugeret nec quid Artaxerxi polliceretur.? 


This quotation was considered by David R. Shackleton Bailey to be *no doubt 
from memory”, as it diverges from the standard text of Thucydides. In this 
passage we can see how fluently Cicero interchanges Thucydides' expressions 
with his own. Had Cicero chosen to translate here, and were Thucydides not 
extant, we would probably be at a loss as to what comes from the historian, and 
what is Cicero's addition; and there are other similar cases.?? 

Another situation is when Cicero puts the UAF in the middle of the adduced 
sentence, and cuts out several words.” The instances from Cicero's letters, where 
Greek words are adduced with the UAF, show, firstly, that such references 
(with the UAF) vary considerably in the number of precise words following or 


57 “For Thucydides tells us that though Themistocles was ‘the best judge of current affairs 


on the shortest reflection, and the shrewdest to guess at what would happen in the future,’ yet he 
fell into misfortunes, which he would have escaped, had there been no error in his calculations. 
Though he was, as the same writer says, ‘a clear-sighted judge of the better and the worse course 
in a doubtful crisis,’ yet he failed to see how to avoid the hate of the Spartans and his own fellow- 
citizens, nor what promise he ought to make to Artaxerxes" (all translations of Cicero's Letters 
are of Winstedt). 

58 Shackleton Bailey, Comm. IV, 408-410. Thucydides, with differences from Cicero's 
quotation underlined: tOv te napaypua ov éraxiotnc Bovis Kpdtiotog yvóuov Kal tôv 
u£AAóvvov £i nÀAciotov TOD yevnoopévou ApLoTog Eikaotng [...] tÓ TE Augıvov ñ xeipov Ev TH 
doavel Erı nposapa uáduota (in cases of displaying differences between the Greek texts English 
translation is omitted). 

5 [tis also easy to see in the following Ep. ad Att. VIL1.6 (^ Thuc. I 97, 2): sed haec fuerit, 
ut ait Thucydides, &xßBoAN Xóyov non inutilis. (“This, in Thucydides’ phrase, is a digression — but 
not pointless."). Shackleton Bailey, Comm. II, 277—283, on this part. p. 280, aptly remarks that 
non inutilis is in a way ascribed to Thucydides, although in the Greek no similar expression 
occurs. Another intelligent supposition on the part of Shackleton Bailey is that this attribution 
may be an effect of Cicero's reading of the implications of Thucydides’ words, which could 
plainly mean that he makes the digression for its usefulness, understood as filling the existing 
gap in historiography. 

$9 Ep. ad Att. IX.15.4 (~Hom. Od. III 26): sed tamen ‘tio. uev adröc’, ut ait ille, “AAG 68 
xai óaípov dnoðńosto.’” quicquid egero continuo scies (“But nevertheless as the poet has it, 
some things I'll venture and some things God will prompt. Whatever I do you shall know 
forthwith”). Part of the Homeric text is cut out by Cicero, and is in a way “replaced” by the UAF, 
see: Hom. Od. III 26: the Greek of 26-28, with the excised words underlined: “TnA&uax’, (2.0 
uv abtdc Evi gpeot ofjot vorosic, AAAa è Kal Satu@v ozo0oerar". See Shackleton Bailey, 
Comm. IV, 388-391; p. 390 on the ut ait sentence. Behrendt 2013, 259—260 interprets the 
interference of ut ait as an indication of removing the words from the specific person and 
circumstances, whereby it gains a more general sense. 
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preceding ut ait, from one to an entire sentence. Secondly, they demonstrate 
how the position of the UAF also varies, and cannot serve, when we have a trans- 
lation instead of Greek, as an indication of what comes from the given author. 
Even when the Greek original is given, words are excised (Homer), phrasing 
altered (Thucydides), or ideas imputed (Thucydides). Still, all the verifiable 
(especially the above) examples have one thing in common: there is always at 
least one word reproduced verbatim. There are, of course, instances where this 
is not demonstrable, but the general tendency is evident. In other words, the 
majority of Cicero's references accompanied by the UAF involve at least one 
word purporting to come from the given author's text. Where the UAF occurs, 
Cicero's primary aim is evidently to keep to the wording of his author, probably 
because he believes this conveys the idea, thought, or concept better than 
anything else. That can be either in Latin or in Greek. Cicero seems to say: “as 
he put it”, and this is how we should understand the UAF. A further tentative 
rule is that the allegedly precise words always come immediately before, or 
immediately after the UAF + author's name (or ille, idem, etc.). Moreover, 
where the UAF occurs, Cicero refers to a specific place in a specific text, rather 
than to an unspecific or general manner, i.e. “how someone used to put it”. To 
be sure, Cicero could have distorted the original context of the words, and their 
sense has to be inquired into further. 


3.2.2 Commota est as translation of kweiv 


Daniella Dueck has recently shown that in his quotations of poetry Cicero is far 
more likely than any other Latin author to translate his Greek originals. This 
is also true for quotations with the UAF: only two of them appear in the Greek 
original.” Thus, in the case of poetry, the UAF appears even when the quotation 
is actually a translation. Cicero evidently considers his own rendering as adequately 
revealing the given author's thoughts, as the Greek would do. When we combine 
this with inferences about the character of quotations with the UAF from the 
letters (an attempt to deliver the genuine word(s) of a given author in Greek), 
we can assume with a great degree of probability that in the case ofthe reference 
to Theophrastus in the Orator, 39 at least one word/phrase is a translation 
reproducing the latter's expression. Still, as we have concluded from the letters, 
we can take Cicero's own thoughts for the quoted author's when we do not have 
the original to verify them, as there is no rule for the range of the quoted text. 
This becomes a serious problem in our fragment, where Cicero “apparently” 


9! Dueck 2009b, 314-334; cf. Dueck 2009a, 170-189. 
9? Sophocles: Ep. ad Att. 11.7.4; Homer: Ep. ad Att. IX.15.4. 
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(Fortenbaugh’s expression) translates Theophrastus, for the Greek is not separated 
from the Latin, as in the letters, and inverted commas are likewise lacking. How 
are we to decide what is translated, what Theophrastus actually intended to say 
about Thucydides and Herodotus in Orator 39? In other words, can we attempt 
an “internal delineation” in the fragment demarcated by Fortenbaugh? 

Over a hundred years ago John Sandys put forward a thesis that in our 
fragment commota est could be Cicero’s rendering of some form of the Greek 
Ktvetv used by Theophrastus.® Fortenbaugh reported and accepted what Sandys 
had suggested,“ adduced no more evidence and did not try to provide any 
support for the hypothesis that this is a translation. To be precise, Sandys has 
not actually proved that commota est is a translation; he merely cited several 
passages where the Greek verb “to move” is used in the sense that would fit the 
context of Orator 39. Besides, his list of parallels is incomplete and a mere 
record. They can and should be examined within individual contexts, but only 
after substantiation of the claim that Theophrastus did use the verb. 

The correct way to approach this problem is our knowledge of Cicero’s 
handling of Greek terms.“ Since Theophrastus was a philosopher, we can apply 
to him Cicero’s statement on the method of conveying Greek technical terms. 
From De finibus we learn that there are three main ways in which Cicero 
renders Greek concepts into Latin: etymological, ad sensum, and periphrastic 
(a fourth possibility is to leave the Greek word intact). An etymological 
translation (which Cicero calls verbum e verbo translation) occurs when there 
is no corresponding term in Latin, and an existing Latin word is given new 
(technical, philosophical) sense which is unique for this word in the language 


$3 Sandys 1885, 48. 

64 Fortenbaugh 2005a, 318. 

65 On this question in general see: Rose 1921, 91-116; G.F. Powell 1995, 115-143. Glucker 
2012, 37-96 is now the most comprehensive account of, and commentary on, Cicero's remarks 
on his translation of Greek terms. Clavel 1868, 315—378, provides an excellent Ciceronianum 
lexicon graeco-latinum, which Glucker attempted to supplement with a more contextualized 
analysis of all passages where Cicero expresses himself on his treatment of Greek terms. 

66 Cic. De fin. II 15: si enim Zenoni licuit, cum rem aliquam invenisset inusitatam, 
inauditum quoque ei rei nomen inponere, cur non liceat Catoni? nec tamen exprimi verbum e 
verbo necesse erit ut interpretes indiserti solent, cum sit verbum, quod idem declaret, magis 
usitatum. equidem soleo etiam quod uno Graeci, si aliter non possum, idem pluribus verbis 
exponere. et tamen puto concedi nobis oportere ut Graeco verbo utamur, si quando minus 
occurret Latinum (“If Zeno was allowed to invent a new term to match the discovery of an 
unfamiliar idea, then why not Cato? None the less, there is no need for an exact word-for-word 
correspondence when a more familiar term already exists to convey the same meaning. That is 
the mark of an unskilled translator. My usual practice, where there is no alternative available, is 
to express a single Greek word by several Latin ones. And I still think we should be allowed to 
use a Greek word when there is no Latin equivalent"). 
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to which it is transferred (inauditum rei nomen inponere). The correspondence 
between them is their principle sense (e.g. katéAnyic-comprehensio). This can 
be identified as a “semantique calque”: the extension of a meaning of an existing 
Latin word, modelled on its use in the Greek language. A translation ad sensum 
occurs where Cicero considers the Latin word to convey satisfactorily the sense 
and connotations of a given Greek notion, and chooses it in spite of an existing 
etymological counterpart.°’ Such instances are meant to apply to verbum, quod 
idem declaret, magis usitatum, and he considers the ability to find it a mark of 
a skilled translator. Periphrasis and omission of the Greek word occur when 
Cicero is unable to employ either of the two techniques described above: si 
aliter non possum / si quando minus occurret Latinum respectively. From this 
we can outline a general rule: if the given semantics, which are drawn from the 
immediate context, are unique for the word in the Latin language, and Cicero 
adduces a specific author (e.g. Theophrastus) in this specific context, we can 
expect this to be a sign of Cicero's effort to render a Greek term. 

In order to verify which Latin word Cicero tends to choose to represent the 
Greek one, we can look to the more or less extensive translations that purport 
to be exact, where the original work has survived independently of Cicero. We 
have one attempt at an exact quotation by Cicero, where the Greek word is 
kıveiv. In this passage, Cicero consequently renders xteiv with movere, without 
exception, thirteen times.9* Further, we know that in Greek kıveiv the semantics 
of “innovation”, or “making changes", should be considered a very specific sense 
of a very common word (quasi technical, as I argue in chap. 4, pp. 197—202). 
Does Cicero know and draw on, anywhere else than in Or. 39, such a specific 
sense of movere? The answer is, as far as my investigation into the verbs movere 
and commovere in Cicero attests, that they are never used by Cicero in such a 
sense as in Or. 39. Furthermore, such a semantic sense of movere is not to be 
found in Latin language at all (this semantic use still requires close 
examination).? Of course, this needs to be qualified with the fact that it could 


987 Glucker 2012, 56-58. 

$8 Tusc. I 53-54 ~ Plat. Phdr. 245c-246a. 

69 A detailed study of kıveiv and its implications is a desideratum. It is a typical word for 
“being moved" in a psychological or political sense, and this semantic coincides with Greek 
kıveiv perfectly. However, the sense of “innovation” etc. is completely absent not only from 
Cicero (see e.g. Abbott et al. 1964, 189), but also from Latin in general. The only instance is 
Quintilian, in a passage that draws on Aristotle, who is quoted by another author as using Kıveiv 
in the specific sense. 
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have appeared in a work that is now lost.” All in all, commota est, as it stands 
in Or. 39, is most probably a verbum e verbo translation (in Cicero's terms) and 
a semantic calque (in modern linguistic terms): an extension of a meaning of an 
existing Latin word modelled on its use in the Greek language. Such a case can 
be treated as the foremost argument for the thesis that Cicero tries to translate 
a Greek notion, imposing on it a semantically unrelated Latin word.” 

One thing we need to consider is that in Or. 39 Cicero uses the form 
commota est: passive voice, with a prefix. This could suggest accordingly that 
Theophrastus used katakıv&w in the passive voice. John Glucker analyzed 
similar examples of translations with prefixes, where Cicero explicitly states 
that his aim is to provide an etymological rendering of the Greek notion (verbum 
e verbo translation). The prefix con- is there, unsurprisingly, a counterpart of 
Kata-, giving the connotation of something being done “completely”. In these 
instances, Cicero imposes an entirely new, philosophical sense on words 
already existing in Latin. Still, on several occasions, Cicero uses commotio in 
a philosophical-technical context, and he does so probably to render the Stoic 
concept of wyuyfic xtvnoıc.”” So, we have at least one example where Cicero 
adds the prefix which in the Greek word is not present. Furthermore, katakıv&o 
is rare enough in Greek to assume that Cicero acted similarly with the 
expression of Theophrastus. For some reason he decided that the prefix should 
be added, and we may only speculate on how he understood this choice.” 

Thus, Theophrastus most probably used the verb kıvetv. As for the passive 
voice, it is not impossible that Theophrastus used it. In Aristotle, kwziv meaning 
"innovation" also occurs in the passive aorist (Pol. 1268 b34—38). If such 
reasoning is correct, it seems that Cicero made an effort, at least for one verb, 
to adduce Theophrastus’ wording, to the extent that he attempts to “stretch” a 
Latin word to cover in a semantic sense the Greek author's expression. 


7 However, this would also require us to assume that Cicero knew this work, and in this 


one place used commovere in this peculiar sense only once in his extant works. This appears to 
be not impossible, but still improbable. 

71 Ernout 1954, 86 ff; G.F. Powell 1995, 292. 

7 Glucker 2012, 52-53: katéAnyic = comprehensio (Luc. 17); npody = produco (De fin. 
V 52; IV 72); see Rose 1921, 103. 

7 Clavel 1868, 346 registers this solely in a very general reference “Stoic. Defin.”, with no 
specific passage quoted. I have managed to find three passages where Cicero discusses animi 
commotio, which most probably renders yoye ktvnoic, all from Tusc. III 8, 6; IV 11, 7; IV 47, 11. 

7 katakıvéo in the passive is not to be found at all. Perhaps this was due to the meaning 
kıveiv has in this particular instance, e.g. it meant that Herodotus and Thucydides made the final 
or most adjustments in the development of historiography, but see below the parallel instances 
of Kıveiv. 
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3.2.3 Implications of the other words in the fragment 


Is commota est the only rendering of Theophrastus’ words? We know that there 
is no rule as to what range of text Cicero reproduces in similar quotations (with 
the UAF), and what he adds himself (e.g. as a result of his inference from the 
original text). Since we have established with relative confidence that commota 
est reflects precisely Theophrastus’ expression, this could be enough to fill the 
rule of “ut ait quotations". 

As for primisque ab his and historia, the syntactic structure of this part of 
the sentence, and the position of the UAF, indicate that this should also be 
considered a translation of Theophrastus, because of the rule outlined above: 
the precise words come usually immediately before, or immediately after, the 
UAF. So, if this part of the sentence runs primisque ab his, ut ait Theophrastus, 
historia commota est, we have only two possibilities: either a) the entire phrase 
is a translation, or b) primisque ab his is Cicero’s addition. Since we take 
commota est for a translation on the grounds given above, we should rather 
assume that historia is also a translation (as the word comes immediately after 
the UAF). In such references we see that Cicero would not “break” the 
quotation accompanied by the UAF with his own word. Thus, totopta most 
probably occurred in Theophrastus’ text together with kıveiv. To consider 
primisque ab his as Cicero's addition is impossible to rule out, but still quite 
unlikely when taking the conventional usage of Kıveiv into account. The Theo- 
phrastean sentence as reconstructed up to now would read: 


*obto1 68 zpótoi tiv iotoptav &xivncav 
Alternatively, in passive voice, in line with Cicero's Latin: 
* e bi z N , e 7 ~ 

nò TOOTWV ON TPHTV iotopía Kıvndeica 


If we were to pick out the next most significant words from the fragment, these 
would be uberius et ornatius: “(Herodotus and Thucydides were the first to speak] 
more fully and ornately”. Is this Cicero’s paraphrase, a summary of Theophrastus’ 
opinions, or does he rather adhere to his phrasing?” The combination uberius 
et ornatius is not an unusual compound for Cicero, and apart from Or. 39 it can 
be traced in no less than six passages in Cicero's extant works.” This would 
suggest, at first sight, that it is Cicero's expression, loosely attributed to Theo- 
phrastus (e.g. as Cicero's inference from, or summary of, what Theophrastus 


75 Fortenbaugh does not consider this question. 
76 De or. III 70, 10; Or. 46, 6; Brut. 198, 14; Luc. 130, 1; Cat. mai. 57, 4; Ep. ad fam. 
V. 12.2. 
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said about the historians).”’ It is striking that this compound occurs seven times 
in Cicero, and is virtually absent from Latin literature apart from him."* Before 
considering what can be concluded from this, we have to examine the contexts 
where uberius et ornatius appear in Cicero. 

In Orator 46-47, Aristotle's technique for composing and discussing O0£oeic 
is discussed; the passage 1s not about style sensu stricto, and uberius et ornatius 
is an epithet denoting a general fluency and copiousness. This is certainly 
neither a technical context nor a specific use of the words. In De or. III 70, 10 
uberius et ornatius describes Antonius! language, in a section which is an 
extended discussion of ornatum, but this epithet refers not to the subject proper, 
but is a remark made in passing, that in book II Antonius had said certain things 
uberius et ornatius.? Why Cicero would consider Antonius’ speeches ornatius 
is difficult to say, but as it stands, the compound looks as if it were Cicero's 
routine expression for “discussing something fully and ornamentally”.*° In 
Brutus 198, the context is the qualities of oratory of Scaevola and Crassus. 
Cicero imagines the trained and untrained critic adjudicating on Crassus’ and 
Scaevola’s abilities. The conclusion is that even though Crassus would fulfill 
all three officia of the orator, one who is intellegens et doctus would discern 
that Scaevola's dicendi genus is ornatius et uberius.*' It seems to be the sole 
instance where Cicero uses uberius et ornatius in the context of style. Further, 
it has been shown that ornatius or ornate dicere is a Latin counterpart of one of 
the four Theophrastean qualities of good style (apetai AéEewc), besides correct 


77 
78 


Cf. the example in n. 59. 

Even on this one occasion ornatius and uberius are not actually combined but rather 
loosely set alongside each other: Tac. Dial. XVIII 2, 4: C. Gracchus plenior et uberior, sic 
Graccho politior et ornatior Crassus. 

7 Cf. Mankin 2011, 162. 

80 When we look to Antonius’ discourses in book II, we see that one of them comprises 
pars. 28—73 (oratory is no science, only forensic oratory requires some precepts, etc.), and one 
291—367, the latter being a detailed discussion of arrangement, nos, panegyric speeches, and 
memoria technica. Approximately 1/3 of book II is covered by Antonius’ arguments, and by 
commenting on that in the following book, Cicero probably has the exhaustiveness of Antonius’ 
case in mind, which he calls uberius. In Lucullus 130, 1 uberius et ornatius come with explicare, 
cf. Plin. Ep. 4.17.11, and this is a case similar to the reference to Antonius in De oratore - itis a 
remark made in no particular context or discussion of style. The same applies to Cat. mai. 57, 4 
and Ep. ad fam. V. 12.2. 

8! The background is the division between two styles: unum attenuate presseque, alterum 
sublate ampleque dicentium (Brut. 201-202), which is an allusion to the yapaxtiipa Aé£eoc. 
What does Cicero mean by this? In the description of Scaevola's performance he writes that he 
spoke politius, elegantius, melius, that he said a great deal (quid ille non dixit; multa de) on the 
testamentary law and ancient prescriptions, about strict interpretations of the law, on the 
observance of the civil law in general; finally, he said omnia perite, scienter, breviter, presse, 
satis ornate and pereleganter. 
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Greek ((EJAnviouóc), clarity (cagnveia) and propriety (tò mpémov).** There is 
no agreement as to whether ornatum is a rendering of Greek katackevy® or 
rather Kexoopnévov.™ Both options may be correct, because of the very slight 
difference between them; they are used almost interchangeably.® It is crucial 
that ornatum is referred to by Cicero explicitly as Theophrastean at Or. 79. The 
second word, uberius, defined by Cicero as characteristic of the middle style 
(Or. 91-92), is a Latin rendering of the Greek nepırıöv, a term explicitly 
attested for Theophrastus by Dionysius.*° 

We do not have proof that Theophrastus conjoined the two words. We can 
only ask whether they occur in combination in other Greek sources. Probably 
the most relevant for our question is Dionysius' use of the two terms together, 
in his description of Thucydides’ Aéé1c.8’ This combination also appears once 
in De compositione verborum, as a quality of opáoic. ^ We can add that they 
are unlikely to appear elsewhere, except in contexts not concerned with language. 
For example, the compound occurs in descriptions of linguistic embellish- 
ment, art and food.” But it is probably not a coincidence that the only author 
that explicitly uses the compound phrase in a technical sense and in the context 
of style is Dionysius. He was well acquainted with, and undeniably influenced 
by, Theophrastus’ linguistic and rhetorical theories (cf. chap. 5, pp. 226-227). 
It is therefore not unlikely that he borrowed the phrase from the latter’s 
technical vocabulary.” 

Neither zepittév nor KatéoKsevoc are so habitually combined in Greek with 
the verbal form “to speak”, as Cicero does with ornatius et uberius (ornatius et 


8€ Stroux 1912, 9-28; Kennedy 1963, 273-278, who aptly summarizes the virtues. 
Fortenbaugh 2005b, 59; Kennedy 1972, 225; Innes 1985, 252. Grube 1952, 180 argues that the 
virtues are all to be found in Aristotle, and they are not Theophrastus’ invention. 

8$ Stroux 1912, 10; 18-28; Kennedy 1963, 276; Lausberg 1990, 862 s.v. KataoKevr refers 
us to ornatus; cf. Lausberg 1990, 769—770 on ornatus. 

8^ Solmsen 1931, 241; Schenkeveld 1964, 73. Leeman, ad loc., 241-242: ornate= x6ouoc. 

85 Cf. Fantham 1988, passim, who consequently writes katuokevn/ Kóopoc, avoiding 
decisive rendering. 

8° Dion. Hal. Isoc. 3, 1 = fr. 691 FHS&G. It is a fragment from Theophrastus’ On Style, 
where it is reported that tò u&ya, cepvév and nepittév come from the given choice of words, their 
composition, and the use of figures. See Leeman, ad loc., 292-295; Stroux 1912, 19. 

87 Dion. Hal. Dem. 1 ad fin: nepırı Kai Eykatdoksvog ... AéEic, nc Öpog Kal kavòv ó 
Bovkvötönc. 

88 Comp. 18. Cf. Epitome 18, 16. See also Schol. in Il. XII 53-54: nepitth 08 f| kataokevn, 
this Anayyekiac. 

$9? Plut. De Is. et Os. 356c. 

% Art: Diod. Sic. XXXI 35, 1; food: Ath. IX 384a. 

?! As mentioned above, we have no proof that Theophrastus conjoined the two words, but 
we have to take into account the exceptionally fragmentary state of the Theophrastean corpus, 
especially where the rhetorical works are concerned. 
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uberius dicere). The use of the words, in either form, with verba dicendi seems 
rare.” In Dionysius, where the compound of the notions is attested, they are 
conceived of as quality of A&&ıc. Still, dicere in our fragment is dependent on 
audere, and we can pose the question whether Cicero here also renders Theo- 
phrastus’ wording. In Latin, audere dicere (“dare to say") was common as early 
as in Plautus.” Its Greek counterpart is toAu® Agyew or Oappetv Aéyew (or 
eineiv).^^ It seems that both Latin and Greek developed this simple expression 
independently. Thus, on the one hand there is no way to prove that Cicero is 
copying Theophrastus in this instance, but on the other hand it remains a 
possibility. 

To sum up, Cicero uses uberius et ornatius as a compound in several other 
places in a non-technical sense (but always with reference to language). He is 
the only Latin author to employ the expression. Dionysius knows the Greek 
counterpart of the phrase, and attests to the Theophrastean usage of both terms 
that constitute it. Hence, it is not groundless to take uberius et ornatius as 
Cicero's translation of what he read in Theophrastus about Herodotus' and 
Thucydides’ stylistic contributions to historiography. Cicero, like Dionysius, 
could have acquired the phrase as part of his rhetorical training and then used 
it more freely in other contexts. We can thus propose the following 
reconstruction:” 


* È N ’ % , i , ^ e ^ ra a » 
nò tovtov IN xpóov iotopía Kıvndeioa, Hots toAuGv Aéyew TEpittétepov ñ 
npócepov koi LE{COVL KATAOKEVÑÌ KTH. 


As the second option, we can read uberius et ornatius dicere as Cicero's 
compression of what he found in Theophrastus. This can be seen as similar to 
the above instance in the Brutus, where he also subsumes numerous and various 
traits of speech under this collocation. This would be not without bearing on 
our understanding of the fragment, as compression is ex definitione a compres- 
sion of something, and we may ask further, what this “something” with regard 
to Theophrastus’ description of Herodotus’ and Thucydides’ language actually 
was. It would suggest some kind of systematic enquiry into both historians’ 
works. This in turn implies that they had to be known and studied in the 
Peripatetic school at the time Theophrastus lived. It is very probable that he 


? I managed to find one instance with eineiv: Dion. Hal. Isae. 20: eineiv ... nepırıac, 6 


Boeta KTA. 

?5 Amph. 373; 566; Capt. 630; 662; Men. 732; Rud. 734; see also Ter. Eun. 659. 

°4 Lewis and Short s.v. audeo, with reference to Cic. Lig. 8: audeam dicere: “I dare say, 
venture to assert” = ToAu® Aéygw. See e.g. Isoc. Panath. 149; Antid. 61; Plat. Phlb. 13d; Resp. 
503b; Ar. Plut. 593. 

95 For arguments as to particular words see Kurpios 2016, 219-223. 
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used the text of the History already included in the library of Aristotle, which 
he inherited as the head of the school. 

At this point we cannot attribute the testimony to a precise work of 
Theophrastus, which is fundamental for our understanding of the latter’s reception 
of Thucydides. I shall get back to this question in the chaper on Thucydides in 
the works entitled IIepi iotoptac, as it is intertwined with the problem of the 
content and character of such treatises, which is explored there. I offer there a 
closer inspection of the implications of the verb Kıvstv, used — as demonstrated 
above — by Theophrastus to describe the contribution of Herodotus and 
Thucydides to historiography. 


3.3 Praxiphanes of Mytilene (end of 4"—mid 3" cent. BC) 


Another testimony for the readership of Thucydides comes from a work entitled 
On the life of Thucydides (probably composed around the fifth cent. AD).”° In 
a section that closes the account of the historian's life, Marcellinus refers to 
Praxiphanes of Mytilene’s?” ITepi iovopíac, in which Thucydides was mentioned 
(Marc. Vit. Thuc. 29 = F 18 Wehrli = F 21 Matelli):?? 


6 68 uétpioc xai émis tfjg GANnOstac Httwv. Mn àyvoóopev 68 St éyévovto 
OovKvdisar xoAAo(, obtóc te 6 "OAdpov naic, Kai Sebtepoc Snuaywydc, 
MeAnotov, Oc Kai Hepucdet Stenodtevoato’ tpítoc 08 yéver DapodAtoc, ob 
uguvytar HoAÉuov £v toig nepi dkpomóAeoc, qQáckov adtdov Eivat natpóc 
Mévovoc; 1étaptoc Aoc Oovkvó(ónc nomtic, Tov Sfipov 'Ayepóoóctoc, od 
ueuvntan Avdpotiov Ev cfi Aridi, Aéyov siva vidv 'Ap(otovoc: coveypóvics 8’, 
Qc qnoiIIpa&upávnc év tô xpi iovopíac, TAdtwovi td xopukó, Ayó0ovi vpaywó, 
Niknpáto nonoi Kal XoipQuo koi MeAavurzíón. xai éne uèv Ein ApyéAaoc, 
ăõočos TW ðc emi mÀciotov, óc <6> adtd¢ Ipačipávns ndot, botepov 82 
Saipovios éavpiác0n.?? 


?6 The full title in the manuscripts is MAPKEAAINOY &k tv eis Govukvó(ónv oyoA(ov 
MEPL TOD (ou adtod Oovkv4disov Kal ths TOD Aöyov idéac, on this work see p. 5 n. 3 above. 

?7 On Praxiphanes see: Aly 1954, 1769-1784; Podlecki 1969, 125; Wehrli 1969, 93-115; 
Matelli 2012, 525—578. 

?8 For general remarks about the testimony see: Strebel 1935, 21; Momigliano 1971, 66— 
67; Piccirilli 1985, 112-114; Tuplin 1993-1994, 194—196. 

°° “Let us not be ignorant that there were many (named) Thucydides: this one was a child 
of Olorus, a second a demagogue, son of Melesias, who was active in politics against Pericles. A 
third was a Pharsalian by birth, whom Polemon recalls in the book On the Acropolis, saying that 
his father was Memnon. A fourth was Thucydides the poet, who was Acherdousian by deme, 
whom Androtion recalls in the Atthis, saying that he was a son of Ariston. He lived at the same 
time as Plato the comic playwright, Agathon the tragedian, Niceratus the epic poet and Choerilus 
and Melanippides, as Praxiphanes says in his book On History. And until Archelaus was living, 
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3.3.1 Which Thucydides is meant here? 


The first problem we have to address here is the subject of the verb ovv- 
£ypóvice. Some scholars have argued that it refers not to Thucydides the 
historian, but to Thucydides the poet.'” If this were correct, it would make the 
entire discussion of the fragment of Praxiphanes pointless, since it would have 
nothing to do with the historian. Yet the wider narrative structure of the account 
does not allow such a claim. Firstly, new information about Thucydides the 
historian, who is the main subject of Marcellinus’ work, is introduced with particle 
68 and verbs in the 3™ person singular, which always marks the beginning of a 
new thought. Secondly, when the passage about “fame after death” ends, in 31, 
the subject is aùtòv, a reference to the subject of the preceding sentence, the 
content of which certainly refers to Thucydides the historian.'"! If we assume 
that Thucydides the poet is the subject of Praxiphanes’ fragment, aùtòv in the 
following sentence makes absolutely no sense. Thus, we can safely conclude 
that the subject is Thucydides the historian. 


3.3.2 The accuracy of Marcellinus' reference to Praxiphanes 


Are the words attributed to Praxiphanes actually his expressions? Material that 
would allow us to verify Marcellinus' usage of quotation is scarce. Still, in our 
fragment there certainly is a difference between the first reference (c qnot 
IIpa&ıpdvng) and the second one (> 6 aùtòc Ilpa&ıpavng ónAot). The word 
@not undoubtedly marks a paraphrase or allusion to a given author's words. 
The second introductory formula, önAot, points in other places in Marcellinus 
to reasoning based either on text or on certain facts, and it seems that in these 
references (with ónAoU/6fjAov) the reasoning is always Marcellinus" own.'? 
Therefore, it is most probable that the words preceding the mention of Praxiphanes, 
i.e. otos TW Wc Emi nAelorov, is Marcellinus’ inference from Praxiphanes’ 
text, not its quotation or paraphrase. 


(Thucydides) was unknown for the most part, as Praxiphanes makes clear, but later he was 
admired like a god" (transl. Martano). 

100 See Ritter 1845, 331; Jacoby IIIb Suppl. 1954, 163; Fornara 1983, 131—132. Piccirilli 
1985, 112-113, leaves the question undecided. 

101 Marc. Vit. Thuc. 30-31: [...] Samovias ¿ðavuáoðn. Oi uèv oov adtov ke? Ayovow 
anodavsiv kth. The particle 6& occurs in the sequence of 3"! person singular verbs, always 
refering to Thucydides the historian: cf. par. 22: "Hxovos 88; 23: obk éxoAitebouto, see pars. 24; 
26; 29; 35. 

102 SnAoVSnAGv in Marcellinus: pars. 16-17: stele önAot: “shows, testifies” that Thucydides 
was son of Olorus; cf. 32; 41: “it follows from, it is proved by”; 43: as an indication of reasoning 
from the facts; 56: “to transmit information, sense" (OMyoic óvópaoi TOAAG npdynara ónAÓv). 
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The second aspect of delineation is whether the words totepov 5é Sa1povias 
£8avuaohn should be understood as coming from Praxiphanes, or whether they 
are an addition by Marcellinus. Again, the second option seems more likely, on 
the grounds indicated above.'” It is thus inaccurate to say, as Michele Corradi 
does, that Marcellinus “cites” Praxiphanes in this section." This does not mean 
that from Marcellinus we have an entirely erroneous idea about Praxiphanes’ 
words on Thucydides. We have only to be aware that the underlying text, 
particularly the second part (where önAot occurs) could be considerably different, 
in terms of wording, extensiveness, and overall sense. This caveat having been 
stressed, we can here make some conclusions about Praxiphanes' knowledge 
of the History. Where Praxiphanes read Thucydides' text is difficult to state. 
There is no direct evidence that he lived in Athens, but he most probably spent 
some time there, before Theophrastus' death. He worked at Rhodes, and partici- 
pated in its branch of the Peripatetic school.” It is possible that Praxiphanes 
acquainted himself with Thucydides in the Athenian library of the Peripatetic 
school. His treatment of Thucydides, like that of Theophrastus, is further 
discussed in chapter four, in the context of the IIepi iotoptac treatises. 


3.4 Pseudo-Demetrius’ ITepi Epunvetac (ca. 250 BC) 


Numerous quotations of Thucydides occur in the treatise IIepi éppnvetac 
(further quoted as De elocutione) of an unknown Hellenistic author. The work 
was composed around the mid-point of the IlIrd cent. BC, possibly in 
Alexandria, and was formerly ascribed to Demetrius of Phalerum.'” The 
provenance of the author has been recognized as Peripatetic. Demetrius quotes 
Theophrastus many times, his notions are Theophrastean, and his approach to 
literature is largely similar to what we know about Aristotle and Theophrastus 


105 Cf. Corradi 2012, 509; Tuplin 1993-1994, 183 tends to treat this second part as coming 
from Praxiphanes as well. 

104 Corradi 2012, 508. 

105 It is most likely that he was Theophrastus’ pupil in Athens, but left the school for Rhodes 
before the death of his master; see Matelli 2012, 527 n. 9. 

106 The dating of the treatise in scholarly dispute varied from the third century BC to the 
second century AD. See an overview in Grube 1961, 22-23 with n. 26. Early first cent. AD was 
argued for e.g. by Kroll 1940, 1078-1079. Early dating (third cent. BC) e.g. Kennedy 1963, 285— 
286. First cent. BC: Chiron 2001, 311—370 (with a comprehensive status quaestionis, 15-32). A 
very compelling argument for an early Hellenistic date (about 270 BC) is offered by Grube 1961, 
39—56. The treatise is no longer ascribed to Demetrius of Phalerum. The last representative of 
such view was — to my knowledge — Liers 1881. The author remains anonymous; his Peripatetic 
background is unquestionable. 
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from other sources." The scope of the treatise is literary style, stylistic 
divisions and categories, illustrated with Classical and early Hellenistic texts. 

In the ITepi épunvetac Thucydides is adduced chiefly in the context of the 
grand style (ueyañonpenńc). It is one of the four main styles of writing defined 
by Demetrius: the plain, the grand, the forcible and the elegant."* The 
differentia specifica of grand stlyle is its impressiveness, achieved through 
content, diction and arrangement of words (esp. long-syllable rhythms, lengthy 
clauses). The latter feature in particular can be ascribed, according to the author 
of the treatise, to Thucydides. Quotations from Thucydides occur in close 
proximity to sections where Theophrastus is mentioned.'” Perhaps in his 
analysis of the theoretical framework of Theophrastus the author combined his 
own selection of passages from the historian. Yet it is hardly possible that this 
author, with his Peripatetic background, conceived a completely new idea, that 
Thucydides should be treated as a representative of the grand style. It is more 
probable that he found Thucydides already analyzed and classified, and 
adduced him exactly because of his narrative qualities, already recognized in 
the Peripatetic school by this time. All references to Thucydides from De 
elocutione are printed in their context and analyzed in the Appendix.'!° Here a 
summary and final conclusions about these references are presented. In the Iepi 
éppnvetac Thucydides is adduced fifteen times. Within this treatise, it is a 
number comparable to Demosthenes (18), Plato (19 references) and Xenophon 
(20). The author most often quoted in the treatise is Homer (37 references). 
Interestingly, Herodotus is quoted only twice in the whole treatise, and both 
references are only to the words opening his work (I 1, 1). The overall character 
of the references to Thucydides, taking their relationship to the standard text, is 
as follows (for details see the Appendix): 

1. Four exact quotations that are fully consistent with the standard text. 

2. Seven quotations inconsistent with the standard text. 


107 Solmsen 1931, 241—267; Grube 1961, 52-53; Kennedy 1963, 284-290; Wisse 1989,176. 
However, Marini 2007, 18, has recently suggested some degree of independence for the author: 
*[...] testi che sono per Demetrio un punto di riferimento constante, ma mai seguito pedisse- 
quamente.” 

108 De eloc. 36-41; 43-45; cf. Grube 1961, 23-25. 

19 See par. 113: Thucydides cited on composition of words, but also as an illustration of the 
peyañonpenńs style: Theophrastus quoted in 114 on the yvypóv, the contrary to peyañonpénea; 
181: Thucydides as avoiding petpoeidéc: Theophrastus quoted in 173 on the definition of KaAd 
övönara; 228 (the epistolary style): Thucydides adduced in the context of writing of letters: 
Theophrastus quoted in 222 on tò rıdavöv in the context of &vdpysıa. In sum, from par. 38 
onwards, Thucydides is quoted as the representative example of the grand style, in close 
proximity to Theophrastean definitions, opinions and notions concerning these matters 
(Theophrastus is on these occasions quoted precisely). 

110 See Appendix: pp. 279-286. 
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3. Four allusions to Thucydides’ work as a whole. 

4. One doubtful reference, either to a particular passage, or to some non- 
extant letter of Thucydides. 

The following books are quoted, with the following frequency: 

Book I: 3 quotations (two correct, one slightly altered). 

Book II: 5 quotations (all with altered text). 

Book III: 0 references. 

Book IV: 2 quotations (one extremely altered); the second showing 
knowledge of a larger section. 

Book V: 0 references. 

Book VI: 1 quotation (correct). 

Book VII: 2 arguable references (see the Appendix, summary pt. 3). 

Book VIII: 0 references. 

The following conclusions can be drawn as regards the author's knowledge 
of Thucydides: 

1. He shows knowledge of at least four books of the History (I, IL, IV, VI). 
Acquaintance with parts of book VII is probable. Since references comprise 
almost all books, we may hypothesize that the author of the epi &punvetag had 
a complete edition of Thucydides at his disposal. 

2. A significant number of exact citations comes from book II, and these are 
all inconsistent with our standard text of Thucydides. Thus, the author used 
some variant of the text of this book; perhaps because the treatise had been 
written before the standard text was established. 

3. The complete absence of examples or quotations from three books (III, 
V, VIII) is remarkable. These books contain certain passages assessed by 
modern scholars as purportedly fundamental to the History. This should 
make us cautious about the difference between what seems essential for modern 
readers or scholars and what was sought in the History by the ancients. The 
reasons for this lack of quotations from these books can be many and various, 
but this was not caused by their stylistic traits, as they do not differ considerably 
from the rest, except that book VIII contains no speeches. However, we should 
note that, to compare, Xenophon’s quotations in the treatise are more “repre- 
sentative” for his work.” 

4. The author's proper understanding of Hermocrates’ speech (Thuc. IV 59— 
64) and the character of the reference to it need to be stressed. Ps.-Demetrius 


!!! E, g. book III: the “stasis chapter"; V: the Melian Dialogue, VIII: the rule of the Four 
Hundred. 

112 Quotations from Anabasis are from books I, III, IV, V, VI, VII; from Cyropaedia books 
I, II. 
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evidently recalls the sense of the speech, summarizing its aim and content as 
something known and obvious to him. 

5. Most of the references/quotations are from the narrative parts of the 
History; only one is from a speech of Hermocrates. 

The quotations in the IIepi £punveiog, like the Hellenistic papyri, show 
considerable divergences from the standard text of Thucydides which we know 
from the manuscripts. Unfortunately, they cannot be collated because they do 
not connect with any passage of the History. Since they are datable to the period 
of 250-200 BC, it is an indication that the text of the History could have been 
standarized in the second cent. BC, or at least not earlier than 200 BC. Hence, 
the text used by the author of IIepi épunveíac and the versions from the papyri 
belong either a. to the same branch of the transmission of the History, which 
was later replaced by another line, b. to two or more branches, variants of the 
text circulating in Egypt. 

We would point to Alexandria and the Library as the most likely place where 
the text was established. However, this would be incongruous with the tendency 
in Alexandrian transmission, which was usually very faithful to the original 
received texts, even when there were grounds to regard it as corrupt. ^ This 
question requires further study of the manuscripts. In particular, the /ectiones 
of the IIepi £punvetag and the Hellenistic papyri should be collated with the 
lessons deriving from the manuscript Pm and the subarchetype p, which are a 
source of many lessons/errors different from those in the archetype ©, and are 
dependent on a hypothetical older A (earlier than fifth cent. AD).'!° A question 
that could be posed is whether IIepi £pumvetag and the papyri agree with the 
manuscripts deriving from p, and thus belong to the branch of transmission 
reconstructed as A. 


3.5 Agatharchides of Cnidus (215 — post 145 BC) 


In the first book of Diodorus of Sicily's BıßA1o0nkn, Thucydides is mentioned 
and praised beside Xenophon. The context is a description of Egypt; the section 
where the reference to Thucydides occurs is I 32-41, focused on the Nile. The 
remark in question appears at I 37, 4, where Diodorus (actually Agatharchides, 
see below, pp. 63-64) begins his discussion of the reasons for the swelling of 
the river. He provides something we may call status quaestionis — starting 


113 Cf. Wilkinson 2005, 72 n. 23. 
11^ Irigoin 2003, 238, 159. 
115 See Alberti 1972, XL-LXI. 
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from Hecataeus of Miletus and the “early school” — of the descriptions of 
Egypt. Then our reference to Thucydides emerges: 


Lol ^ X N , 2 £t ^ $ ? rs ^ 4 ^ 
Egvooóv ð kal Ooukuótónc, ETAWVOVLEVOL KATA trjv GANVELAV vOv LoTOPLOV, 
anéoxovto t£AéoG KATA THY ypapııv TOV tónov TOV Kat Atyuntov.!!é 


The two historians are contrasted on the one hand with the “early school” as 
they refrained from myth,'!’ and on the other with other historians as regards 
the accuracy (or veracity) of their historical works.!!* Still, both are considered 
irrelevant to the question of the Nile, since they do not provide any description 
of it. Before considering the possible implications of this passage for the 
readership of Thucydides, the question of the attribution of the chapter in 
question to Agatharchides needs to be addressed. Jacoby prints the entire 
section I 32-41, 3, to which the above quotation belongs, as a fragment of 
Agatharchides (FGrHist 86 F 19). In Brill’s New Jacoby this fragment is even 
extended to I 41, 9 (BNJ 86 F 19).!? 

The first book of the Biff)jio0rtkn was, especially by earlier scholarship, 
treated nearly as an “epitome” of Hecataeus of Abdera's Atyurtiakó. Diodorus 
was supposed to rewrite what he had found in Hecataeus' description of 
Egypt." However, this view has more recently been questioned, if not 
ultimately refuted. It has been shown that in book I Diodorus relied on several 
sources, rather than “slavishly” copying Hecataeus.'”' This is a controversy 


116 «Xenophon and Thucydides, who are praised for the accuracy of their histories, 
completely refrained in their writings from any mention of the regions about Egypt" (all 
translations of Diodorus are of Oldfather). 

117 Diod. Sic. I 37, 3-4: oi pév yop nepi tov "EAAdvırov xai Káópov, fri ô' “Exatatov, Kal 
NOVTES OL TOLODTOL, TAAMOL TAVTANAOLV Óvtgc, sic tic LVODSEIc Anopdosız anéKAwav: Hpóóotog 
68 6 noAunpdyumv, si Kal ti; ALOG, yeyovoc Kal ToAANG tovopíac Eunsipog Enıksxeipnks Lev 
TEP\ tovtov ånoððóva Aóyov, NKOAOVONK@G 5é AvtAEyouévaic ozovoíaic EÜPIOKETOL Eevoqáv 
88 Kai Oovkvötöng [...]. (^Hellanicus and Cadmus, for instance, as well as Hecataeus and all the 
writers like them, belonging as they do one and all to the early school, turned to the answers 
offered by the myths; Herodotus, who was a curious inquirer if ever a man was, and widely 
acquainted with history, undertook, it is true, to give an explanation of the matter, butis now 
found to have followed contradictory guesses; Xenophon and Thucydides [...]” transl. Oldfather) 

118 Cf. Diod. Sic. I 37, 4 (on Theopompus and Ephorus); I 39, 13 (on Ephorus). 

11? The entry in BNJ is of S. M. Burstein. It seems that Jacoby’s delineation is more sound, 
since at I 41, 4 there is a reference to Agatharchides himself, and such self-reference, although 
not impossible, is rather doubtful. 

120 See the influential entry by Schwartz 1903, 670—672; cf. Meister 1990, 178. 

121 Spoerri 1959, 114-116; 160—163, demonstrates that for the cosmogony at Diod. Sic. I 7- 
8; similar conclusions are found in Chamoux 1993, XI-XII and 5-6. The more recent analysis of 
Muntz 2011, 574—594, is excellent in its simplicity; the scholar systematically compares the 
fragments securely attributable to Hecataeus’ Aiyoatiaxé (referred to by other authors) with 
Diodorus’ account in book I, and shows that they are far from compatible with one another. In 
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between the Einquellentheorie and the Vielquellentheorie; moderate versions 
are also to be found, which assume one “main” source and several ancillary 
ones.” Agatharchides was identified as one of them. Section I 32-41 was first 
detected as drawing on Agatharchides’ Aoıarıxd!” by Helmut Leopoldi, and 
other scholars followed.'** Anne Burton argued — unconvincingly — that 
Diodorus draws on Agatharchides via Artemidorus."? Although Leopoldi's 


most instances, the relationship between what was traditionally ascribed to Hecataeus in 
Diodorus, and passages deriving from Atyvrrıakd in other sources, is of such a character that it 
proves rather the opposite (i.e. that Hecataeus could not be Diodorus’ source in the given places: 
ibidem, 580—581). Muntz also refutes other arguments, esp. that of Murray (1970, 141—171), 
focusing particularly on how the information Diodorus provides in book I was common 
knowledge in antiquity, and did not have to rely exclusively on Hecataeus. 

122 Burton 1972, 34: “Diodorus undoubtedly made some use of Hecataeus of Abdera, while 
at the same time incorporating material from other widely different authors [...]”; cf. Meister 
1990, 178: “In Wirklichkeit läßt sich nachweisen, daß weder die Einquellentheorie noch die 
Vielquellentheorie zutrifft, sondern daß man im allgemeinen mit einer Hauptquelle und einer 
Nebenquelle (manchmal auch mehreren Nebenquellen!) rechnen muß; weiterhin sind eigene 
Einschübe Diodors anzunehmen." Thus, Meister assumes that the source for book I was 
*Hauptsáchlich Hekataios von Abdera". For my stance as to Diodorus' treatment of his sources 
see the section on methodology in the introduction to the present work. 

123 Diodorus says he drew on this work (Diod. Sic. III 11), and this is almost certain for 
chapters 5-10 (possibly 2-10) of the third book — the description of Ethiopia. This description 
occurred, as Diodorus suggests, in the second book of the Acıarıkd. The exact title of this work 
is not certain. Jacoby argued that it was ITepi t&v Kata. trjv Aotav (according to T 2). Even so, F 
1, F 3, and F 4a-b suggest that more probable is IIepi Aotac or IIepi tfi; Aotac. The work in 
question was composed of 10 books, probably from the archaic period to the time ofthe Diadochi 
(cf. BNJ 86 T 2 ap. Phot. Bibl. 213, p. 171b, with the commentary of Burstein; cf. Meister 1990, 
150—151). A precise reconstruction of the work is not possible, as only four fragments survive, 
and they do not provide any indications as to their context. Burstein 1989, 18-19, speculated that 
the succession of Near Eastern empires from Assyria to Macedonia was the basic scheme of the 
work. 

7^ Leopoldi 1892, 19—32, considered Agatharchides to be the immediate source for 
Diodorus in these chapters for the following reasons. Firstly, Diodorus seems to copy his source 
when criticizing Ephorus for inaccuracy (as to the question of the Nile) at I 37, 4 and 39, 13, 
while in later books (VII 12; IX 16-37; XI-XV (partially) he uses him intensively with 
appreciation. Secondly, there are specific phrases recurring in this part of the account, esp. 
involving the notion of &vápyeia (I 37, 4; 38, 3; 39, 5-7; 40, 5—6; 41, 3). Next, at I 39, 7, Ephorus’ 
theory of the swelling of the Nile is called katvotótn, which Leopoldi interprets as “the most up 
to date"; this is supposed to prove that these are the words of Agatharchides, since if it were 
Diodorus’ statement, he should point to Agatharchides’ theory, which he quotes later, as the most 
fresh. Finally, there is a considerable (for Leopoldi) discrepancy between Diodorus’ and 
Artemidorus’ descriptions of the Nile, which disprove the idea that the latter could be Diodorus’ 
underlying source here. See also Schwartz 1905a, 670; Jacoby’s comments in FGrHist 86 F 19; 
recently Burstein in the BNJ (entry published online in April 2012; online ref. on December 10", 
2020), restates that Leopoldi “convincingly showed that Diodorus excerpted his account of the 
Nile from Agatharchides' On Affairs in Asia". 

125 Burton 1972, 20-25, concludes that in the first book Agatharchides is the “ultimate 
source", known by Diodorus via Artemidorus, who is the “immediate source" here. Following 
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arguments for the attribution seem correct, we can still pose the question 
whether Diodorus took over the above brief statement on Thucydides and 
Xenophon from Agatharchides in an unchanged form. Leopoldi’s observations 
as to the distinct language of the section I 37-41 would incline us to believe 
that this is exacly what Agatharchides said. Control material is available through 
comparison of Photius’ epitome of Agatharchides’ book on the Red Sea with 
the parallel account in Diodorus III 12-48.'° There are indications that in this 
case Diodorus rewrites Agatharchides; some verbatim repetitions of remarks 
made in the first person by Agatharchides have been detected.'*’ Moreover, in 


the above steps in the reasoning of Leopoldi (referred above, n. 124), Burton reaches her 
conclusion thus: the scorn poured on Ephorus is characteristic of Artemidorus (pp. 21-22, 
supported with Strab. III 1, 4); further, there is a problem with a temporal understanding of 
xatvotátn at 39, 7 — it can also be translated in the sense “the strangest, without precedent" 
(p. 22), hence it is a weak argument for Agatharchides being Diodorus’ source here. Finally, 
Agatharchides’ description of the Nile in Phot. Bibl. 250, p. 447b 27, is also unlike the one in 
Diodorus, and cannot serve as evidence that Diodorus uses him, rather than Artemidorus, in book 
I. My judgement on the above tends to accept Leopoldi's thesis (Agatharchides as immediate 
source), rather than Burton's (Agatharchides the ultimate source). The fact that Ephorus was also 
criticized by Artemidorus counts little here; Duris of Samos also reprimands Ephorus (FGrHist 
76 F 1, ap. Phot. Bibl. 176, p. 121a 41), so Burton goes too far in identifying the critique as 
something peculiar to Artemidorus. Her judgement that the manner in which, in the passage in 
question, Ephorus is charged with a lack of accuracy is consistent with the character particularly 
of Artemidorus, who is known to have had a passion for accuracy", seems to have a weak basis. 
Is not Burton's conviction about her knowledge of the "character" of Artemidorus 
overoptimistic? Is Agatharchides' "passion for accuracy" known to be smaller than that of 
Artemidorus? As for the temporal aspect of kaıvordrn, it is quite arbitrarily discarded by Burton 
(p. 22: “A more accurate translation might be “most novel" without any emphasis on the temporal 
aspect. Ephorus' theory is indubitably the strangest of those proposed"). Her interpretation rests 
solely on the evaluation of Ephorus' explanation for the swelling of the Nile (water accumulating 
in stone-cracks). Is this theory “stranger” than the subsequent one, ascribed to some “wise men" 
from Memphis, that the Nile flows uphill from the uninhabited world? We should rather look for 
other proof for the non-temporal sense of katvotótn. It can also be an amalgam of the two 
meanings, where something newly proposed is also the most atypical. Oldfather, and recently 
Burstein, follow Leopoldi by rendering the word as “the most recent”, and until now I see no 
convincing way to refute that choice. The last part of Burton's argument is at best negative, and 
of no account as to the theory that Diodorus draws on Artemidorus in the passage. Thus, I 
consider Leopoldi's position as to Agatharchides being Diodorus' underlying source — used 
directly — still valid. Cf. Chamoux 1993, 11, is inconclusive (“[...] Agatharchide de Cnide, cité 
au ch. 41, lui-même utilisé soit directement, soit par le truchement d'Artémidore"), but in n. 19 
refers to Palm 1955, 27—55, which, to his judgement, leaves no doubt that Diodorus had direct 
access to Agatharchides. 

126 That Photius is a reliable transmitter of Agatharchides, and therefore a proper means of 
control for Agatharchides’ fragments in other texts, has been shown by Palm 1955, 15-26. On 
Photius’ treatment of historiographers in general see Cresci 2011, 209—230. 

77 J, Hornblower 1981, 27-28. Particularly important is Diod. Sic. III 38, where Diodorus 
repeats the words of Agatharchides from Photius. Hornblower concludes that Diodorus extracts, 
rather than condenses, his source. Sacks 1990, 86-87, claims that at Diod. Sic. III 38 Diodorus 
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our section (Diod. Sic. I 37-41), the important notion évópysia recurs, which, 
as again we read through Photius, is one of the central historiographical 
concepts of Agatharchides.'** All things considered, I think it is safe to assume 
that chapters I 37-41 derive directly from Agatharchides as to the content, but 
also to a certain extent reproduce his wording. If this is correct, our fragment 
can be analysed as a testimony on Agatharchides’ acquaintance with 
Thucydides. ? 

The passage in which Thucydides appears belongs — as already indicated 
— to the work on Asia. The section I 37, 1—6 1s written like a status quaestionis 
of the Greek historians’ knowledge of Egypt, with an overview of their 
fallacies. Hence, if the section really draws on Agatharchides to a large extent, 
it could be a part of a prooemium to the book about Egypt. Burstein comments 
that Thucydides is mentioned here because he belongs to the six historians 
“considered canonical by grammarians such as Agatharchides”.'°° Whether it 
is correct to explain the reference to Thucydides through the alleged profession 
of the Cnidian is doubtful. First of all, it is questionable whether Agatharchides 
can be viewed as a “grammarian”. What Photius says of him at the beginning 
of his entry about Agatharchides’ life — that his téyvn proves him to be a 
ypauuatıkóç — can be misleading." This phrase can point to his craft or 
profession, but does not determine completely Agatharchides’ intellectual interests, 
overall activity, or inclinations. In the same chapter, Photius underlines the 
historical character of the majority of his oeuvre, and the key terms he uses in 
reference to Agatharchides are iovopía, npayuoreia and the verb ovyypagew.'” 


supplemented the text of Agatharchides with his own statements on the questioning of 
eyewitnesses. Rubincam 1998, 86, refutes Sacks’ hypothesis, stressing the fact that in the part of 
the Bifpao0rjkn in question Diodorus relies solely on Agatharchides, and it is improbable that he 
intervenes with the sole words about eyewitnesses there. This problem had earlier been discussed 
in detail by Peremans 1967, 432-455, who shows that Diodorus does indeed at times supplement 
his source as compared with excerpts in Photius, but as for Diod. Sic. III 38 such an intervention 
is untenable. Similarly Préaux 1978, 79. 

28 Diod. Sic. I 39, 6; 40, 5; 40, 6; 41, 8. On évópyeu in Agatharchides see chap. 5, pp. 256—258. 
Immisch tried to argue for the opposing view (to prove Photius' reliability as a source for Agathar- 
chides through comparison with Diodorus), which seems erroneous. 

129 On Agatharchides’ sources in general see Woelk 1966, 255-267. 

130 Burstein 2012, ad loc. Burstein relies here on Nicolai 1992, 311—323. 

331 BNJ 86 T 2 ap. Phot. Bibl. 213, p. 171a: téyvn ypaunarıcöv éneóg(kvuro. 

132 BNJ 86 T 2 ap. Phot. Bibl. 213, p. 171a: àveyvóo0n 'Aya0apyíSov ‘Iotopikév ... TOV 
Kata tiv Edpamny dé eic 6 Koi A napatetveran orbc fj iotopta GAAG Kai  BiBAta viv "EpoOpàv 
AUTOL TAGAV Kai tà TEP TAUTHV sEIOTOPODOL. TH oov eipnpiévnv Gracav ovyypagry ... TAN yé 
£iolv of pao aùtòv Kal étépac ovyyeypagévat npaypateíac (“We have read Agatharchides’ 
historical work ... his account of the affairs in Europe consists of forty nine books. There is, 
however, also an account of the entire Red Sea and its surroundings. The whole historical work 


w 
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Strabo likewise calls him a “historian”, coming from the Peripatetic circle.” 
We know that his patron was a “Peripatetic”, Heraclides of Lembus, a prominent 
figure on the court of Ptolemies, who also wrote a historical work in 37 books." 
It is therefore this historiographical background against which we should 
discuss Agatharchides' reference to Thucydides in Diodorus. What can be said 
on the basis of our brief mention of Thucydides and the above considerations? 

1. It allows us to assume a certain degree of knowledge of Thucydides on 
the part of Agatharchides. The part of the sentence: àxéoyovto t£AéoG KATO MV 
Ypagny tàv tónov tv Kat Aiyuntov, suggest an acquaintance with the entire 
work of Thucydides. It seems to be implied in the statement that Thucydides 
“completely” (teAéwc) kept away from the regions of Egypt throughout his 
work, and bolstered by the sense of kata + accusativus. ? Had Agatharchides 
not known the content of the entire History, it would have been inadequate to 
express himself this way. Therefore, Agatharchides read Thucydides' work, or, 
at the very least, knew its scope only secondhand (which seems less likely). 

2. Since Agatharchides was probably a member of the Museum, and had 
access to its collections and archives," we should point to this institution’s 
library as the plausible place where he found Thucydides’ work and read it. If 
this supposition is correct, it would be proof that Thucydides was, at the 
beginning of the second cent. BC, an author known and circulating in the 
intellectual milieu of Alexandria. 

3. Not without significance is the middle phrase: &xoivoópevot Katd tv 
GANVELav TOV iotopiav — “praised for the accuracy/truthfulness of their 
histories". The Leitmotif of the entire chapter I 37, where Thucydides and four 
other historians are mentioned, is historical dANdeıa as opposed to uLO@SES and 
üyvoio. The passage is, as already indicated, focused on historiographical 


mentioned above ... some say that he also composed another historical account.” All translations 
of Photius in the present chapter, if not indicated otherwise, are my own). 

133 BNJ 86 T 1 ap. Strab. XIV 2, 15: Ayabapyisne, 6 ék tOv Hepindtav, ávip ovyypagets. 

134 BNJ 86 T 2 ap. Phot. Bibl. 213, p. 171a: bxoypagéa 58 xoi &vayvéotnv 6 tod AéuBou 
'HpakAs(ónc. Heraclides was a diplomat in the service of Ptolemy VI, and negotiated the treaty 
with Antiochus IV, that ended the Sixth Syrian War in 169 BC. Hence, as he was to an extent 
politically active (to call him a statesman would probably be an overstatement), it is plausible 
that his historical work was a political-military history; it was voluminous, and we may speculate 
that it covered in particular the political developments of his own times. On Heraclides see the 
testimonia and fragments in Müller, FHG 3, 167-171; his historical work is preserved especially 
in the quotations of Athenaeus. Cf. Meister 1990, 150. 

135 LSJ, s.v. katà + acc., registers such senses as “downwards”, “over”, “throughout”, 
“distributively, of a whole divided into parts”, etc. 

136 Diod. Sic. III 38, 1, on the attribution of this statement to Agatharchides see above, p. 64 
n. 127. 
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accuracy. The word éxatvobuevor suggests some wider appreciation, not only 
Agatharchides’ own, of Xenophon's and Thucydides’ works. Who is meant 
here to have “praised” the historians? One possibility is that Agatharchides has 
in mind some non-extant passages — known to him — from other historians, 
where Xenophon and Thucydides were positively assessed. Unfortunately, due 
to the lack of any additional evidence, this remains hypothetical. The more 
plausible answer might be: Agatharchides’ intellectual circle in Alexandria; 
perhaps including his master Heraclides. 


3.6 Polybius (c. 200 — c.118 BC) 


Polybius is believed to be well acquainted with Thucydides, on the basis of his 
(often only assumed, rather than proven) allusions to him, or judging by 
methodological and conceptual parallels, found by modern scholars." However, 
he only mentions Thucydides in passing, in the section about Philip and 
Theopompus' treatment of the king (Polyb. VIII 11, 3): 


Koi uùv o088 nepì tac ÖAooxepeis Siadryetc oddsic dv sddoKrosis TH 
rposıpnu&vo ovyypaget’ óc y’ &uaAópuevoc ypdgew tàs Envàs npáče dp’ 
Ôv Govkvoó(ónc dnékine, Kol ovveyyloag toig Asvktptkoig KaIpOis Kal toic 
émipaveotatoic TOV “EAAnvikdv Epywv, tiv uèv “EAAdSa petaéd Kal tac Tadıng 
émPords anéppiys, uecaAoov 88 trv onó0sgotv tàs Dirinnov mpdEE1c npoVdero 
ypdaew. 38 


The character of the reference can be described as “incidental”, i.e. one that is 
not made in respect of Thucydides himself. Polybius’ subject here is the 
didAnwic (division, plan) of Theopompus’ 'EJÀnviká.? Polybius says that 
Theopompus began where Thucydides had ended (an£Aıze, lit. “left off”), then 
described the deeds of the Greeks, but in one moment he (Theopompus) 
switched to the history of Philip. This, in Polybius' opinion, is a historio- 
graphical mistake. It has been stressed that Polybius mentions Thucydides’ 


137 See e.g. how “optimistic” Foulon is as to Polybius" reliance on Thucydides throughout 
his historiographical enterprise (see Foulon 2010, 141—153). For other examples see chap. 3, pp. 
130-131 with notes. 

138 “Again, no one could approve of the general scheme of this writer. Having set himself 
the task of writing the history of Greece from the point at which Thucydides leaves off, just when 
he was approaching the battle of Leuctra and the most brilliant period of Greek history, he 
abandoned Greece and her efforts, and changing his plan decided to write the history of Philip." 
(transl. Paton) 

139 The passage belongs to a discussion of the events of the years 213-212 BC. This book is 
only fragmentarily preserved. Theopompus appears as a “target” of Polybius’ charges against the 
former's treatment of Philip. 
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name only on this single occasion in his whole work.'*° This has led some 
scholars to the conclusion that Polybius did not read through the entire work of 
Thucydides.'*! However, Polybius’ History is not preserved in its entirety, and 
we should allow for the possibility that he refers to Thucydides in the non- 
extant pieces of his work.'? We are not dealing with the fact of only one 
reference to Thucydides, but with the fact of only one preserved reference. 
Hence, all we can deduce from this explicit reference is the following: 

1. Polybius knew where Thucydides’ History ended, with the precision 
which allows him to combine the end of his work with the beginning of Theo- 
pompus’ historical work. 

2. He had at least superficial knowledge about the content of Thucydides’ 
History — he states that it treated “the deeds of the Greeks” (tac “EAAnvikdc 
npó&eic). 

To be sure, the reference in question does not imply that Polybius read 
through Thucydides’ work, but attests to his awareness of it and the likelihood, 
at least, that he read it. 


3.7 Anonymous source of Diodorus of Agyrium (ca. 330-60 BC) 


Apart from the reference to Thucydides ascribed to Agatharchides, as analyzed 
above, in Diodorus there are three more references to our historian. Two of 
them occur at the beginning and end of the narrative covering the years 432— 
411, which is precisely the scope of Thucydides' History. Diodorus, when he 
begins the account of the Peloponnesian War, says that this is where 
Thucydides starts from (üp&auevoc), and when he brings this period to an end, 
he says that here Thucydides ends (kat&otpoge). These are the references in 
their contexts: 


Diod. Sic. XII 37, 1-2: 


(1) A0nvatot 88 mepi Tlotisaiav vevicnkötes &mupavet udyn, KoAA(ou tod 
otpatnyo0 xeoóvtoc év TH napard£eı, otpatnyov Erepov éCénepwyav Doppiova. 


140 Ziegler 1952, 1523, remarks: “Bei der Ausführlichkeit, mit der er sich über die 
Grundsätze der Geschichtschreibung sowohl wie über seine Vorgänger auf diesem Felde 
geäußert hat, ist es verwunderlich, daß er über Thukydides — bis auf die kurze Bemerkung VIII 
11,3, daß Theopompos mit seinen 'EAAnvıkd an ihn angeknüpft habe — gar nichts gesagt hat (falls 
nicht in den verlorenen Partien etwas gestanden hat, was aber nicht sehr wahrscheinlich ist)." See 
also Walbank, HCP II, 86-87; Walbank 1972, 40—48; Foulon 2010, 141. 

14! Pédech 1964, 95, 421 n. 75; Hornblower 1994, 60-61, emphasizes that Polybius’ know- 
ledge of Thucydides' work was probably uneven. 

142 Ziegler 1952, 1523, considers such a possibility as “nicht sehr wahrscheinlich", but does 
not provide any argument for this view. 
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© \ ` \ A \ A ^ A ^ 
ovtos è mapoAofBov TO otpatózeóov xoi zpooka0nnevog TH TOAEL TOv 
Tlotidaiatev ovveysic npooßoAäg éxoiwtto: åuvvouévov 68 TÜV Év6ov EÜPWOTWG 
ci y. 2 2 2 ^ -- 2 ^ N e 2 
EYEVETO TOADYPOVIOG TOALOpKia. (2) OovKvdtdnc è 0 AOnvotoc trjv totopiav 
évted0ev ap&dusvoc Eypaye tòv yevöusvov nóAeuov Adnvatoıs npóc Aakgóot- 
uovíovg tov évopacbévta ITeAonovvnoiakóv. ovtos uèv oov 6 TOAELOG ÖLELLEIVEV 
éni Ern eikocı Extd, 6 608 Ooukvó(ónc ém úo npóc toic £ikooi yéypaqev év 
BíBAoic Ókvó, Hc Sé tives Sta1podow, &vvéo.!? 


Diod. Sic. XIII 42, 5: 


Tóv è ovyypagéwv Govxvóíóng uév tiv iotopíav Katéotpogs, nepuUuapov 

ypóvov tv Eikocı Kai Svoiv Ev PUBAOIc któ: twvàc è SiapodoL eic évvéo 

E£voqóv 88 xai Osdnoptoc dq' ov dnéAine OovKvdtdnc Tv üpynv nenoínvtau 

Kal Eevooóv uèv nepiéAae ypóvov ¿tv te£ocapákovta Kai OKT, Oedmounoc 68 
^ e X lA EN a ' » e , y ^ L3 # 4 

tüc EAAnvikas mpacetc SLEAH@v En! ETM ENTAKALÖEKA KATAANYEL mv LOTOPIAV EIG 
\ \ H H 2 A 7 144 

THV nepi Kvidov vavnayxlav Ev DópAotc dodeka. 


One similar mention of Thucydides appears in the next book (XIV 84, 7): 


Tlepi 68 tov adtov ypóvov Aéponoc 6 tôv Makeóóvov BaoıAedc éteAcótnos 
vóco, Bacu.eócac £m šE: TH 8! ysuovíav Suade&duevog Mavoaviac vióc Np&ev 
éviavtov. Oednopnoc IS) Xioc mv TOV “EAAnviKOv oóvta&w Katéotpogev giq 
TODTOV TOV Evia TOV Kal eis nv nepi Kvíðov vav paxiay, ypayac BóBAouc óc ska. 
6 08 cvyypageds oDrog n pKtat èv da Tf nepi Kovoc ofi pa vavuayíac, sic iv 
Oovkvdtdnc katéànée tv npayuatesiav, Eypaye 68 ypóvov étOv ógkaentó. ^ 


18 *And the Athenians, who had won a striking victory around Potidaea, dispatched a 
second general, Phormion, in the place of their general Callias who had fallen on the field. After 
taking over the command of the army Phormion settled down to the siege of the city of the 
Potidaeans, making continuous assaults upon it; but the defenders resisted with vigour and the 
siege became a long affair. Thucydides, the Athenian, commenced his history with this year, 
giving an account of the war between the Athenians and the Lacedaemonians, the war which has 
been called the Peloponnesian. This war lasted twenty-seven years, but Thucydides described 
twenty-two years in eight Books or, as others divide it, in nine" (transl. Oldfather). 

1^ *Ofthe historians, Thucydides ended his history, having included a period of twenty-two 
years in eight Books, although some divide it into nine; and Xenophon and Theopompus have 
begun at the point where Thucydides left off. Xenophon embraced a period of forty-eight years, 
and Theopompus set forth the facts of Greek history for seventeen years and brings his account 
to an end with the sea-battle of Cnidus in twelve books." Translations of Diodorus are Oldfather's 
unless indicated otherwise. 

145 “At this time Aéropus, the king of the Macedonians, died of illness after a reign of six 
years, and was succeeded in the sovereignty by his son Pausanias, who ruled for one year. 
Theopompus of Chios ended with this year and the battle of Cnidus his Hellenic History, which 
he wrote in twelve books. This historian began with the battle of Cynossema, with which 
Thucydides ended his work, and covered in his account a period of seventeen years." 
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The crucial question is of the attribution of the above references — are they 
Diodorus’ own, Ephorus’, or are they rewritten from another source? It would 
be a reasonable supposition that in his account of the years 432-411, that is 
from XII 37, 2 up to XIII 42, 5, Diodorus uses Thucydides as his source. This 
would explain why he mentions Thucydides at the beginning and the end of this 
account.'*° However, it has already been shown by Christian A. Volquardsen 
that the fact that Thucydides is mentioned at the beginning and the end of the 
section does not imply that Diodorus relied entirely on him in this section. From 
this scholar onwards, Thucydides was traditionally considered as certainly not 
the immediate reference for Diodorus in these books.'*’ The conclusion of 
Volquardsen was the attribution of most of the material in books XI-XV to 
Ephorus. ^? Recently, Klaus Meister, in his book on the reception of Thucydides, 
stated that Diodorus used Thucydides through Ephorus, because Thucydides is 
adduced in the books where Ephorus seems to be the main source. ^? A similar 
approach is that of Hornblower, who affirms the idea that Ephorus certainly 
read and perused Thucydides when composing his work. ° 


146 We can detect several passages where Thucydides could be Diodorus’ work of reference, 
e.g. Diod. Sic. XII 39, 5-40, 5 = Thuc. I 140-141 + Thuc. II 13 (Pericles' role in steering the 
demos into the war); Diod. Sic. XII 41-42 = Thuc. II 2-8 (The case of Theban assault upon 
Plataea and its outcome). Hornblower adds possible Thucydidean inspiration for the description 
of the civil strife in Corcyra: Diod. Sic. XIII 48 = Thuc. III 82-83. According to the scholar 
(1995, 56), this passage “[...] relates a recrudescence of stasis at Corcyra itself under the year 
410, in an obviously Thucydidean manner." 

147 Volquardsen 1868, 39-41, argued that Thucydides cannot have been Diodorus’ 
immediate source, for the following reasons: a) There are numerous chronological 
inconsistencies with Thucydides’ History in Diodorus’ account of the Peloponnesian War 
(ibidem, 39-40 and 123-126), b) certain facts are included e.g. information in Diod. Sic. XII 42, 
which appear much later in Thucydides (Thuc. III 101) (ibidem, 40), c) some events are described 
in different order (ibidem, 40—41; e.g. Diod. Sic. XII 43). Finally, immediately after the first 
mention of Thucydides, the reasons for the Peloponnesian War are described — different from 
those given by Thucydides. 

148 Schwartz 1905a, 679: “[...] ein fortlaufendes Excerpt aus Ephoros." Meister 1990, 179, 
names only Ephorus and Timaeus as the main sources in books XI-XIV; Sacks 1990, 13: “[...] 
Diodorus seems to have followed him [Ephorus — M.K.] closely in constructing much of the 
narrative of these books [...]"; cf. ibidem, 26-27; Stylianou 1998, 49 n. 139. Chamoux 1993, 
p. XXIV, indicates Antiochus of Syracuse, Ephorus and Thucydides for the XII" book; 
Apollodorus, Ephorus, Philistus, Polyclites of Larissa, Theopompus, Timaeus and Thucydides 
for the XIII^ book; Callisthenes, Ctesias, Ephorus, Philistus, Theopompus, Timaeus and 
Thucydides for the XIVth book. On the scope and sources of Ephorus' historical work see: 
Schwartz 1907, 1-16; Drews 1963, 244—255; Drews 1976, 497—498; Schepens 1977, 95-118; 
Alonso-Nüfiez 2002, 38-41. 

1 Meister 2013, 52. No evidence or scholarly work is adduced to support this claim; 
Meister probably relies on the opinio communis originating in Volquardsen. 

150 Hornblower 1995, 55-57 (quot. from p. 57): “It is a commonplace that Ephorus organised 
his material differently from Thucydides, and intruded much explicit moralising of a 
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Volquardsen argued that in the books in question Diodorus used Ephorus as 
a narrative source, and additionally some type of tabular work, which arranged 
the events in a chronological scheme.'*' This source was named “chrono- 
graphic”, in contrast to the “narrative” one.'” It would contain dates and events, 
plus additional information, e.g. the opening and closing points of various 
authors’ histories. Our quotations of Thucydides belong to this category of 
“chronographic entries”, as Stylianou called them, "^ and should not be attributed 
to Ephorus. Thus, even if it is a reasonable assumption that Ephorus read Thucy- 
dides, it tells us little about the above references to Thucydides by name in 
Diodorus. First of all, they are almost certainly not of Ephorus' authorship, but 
rather of the “chronographic source". This can be easily illustrated by the 
character of similar transitional passages in books XI-XVI. Particularly similar 
to one another are those that point to where the given historian ended his work, 
and who “picked up" the history where he had left off. They always contain the 
same information, provided in the same order: the historian's name, the 
chronological scope of his work (beginning and end), number of books. ^? Their 
phrasing is strikingly schematic and unique for the BiffuoOrjkn, 75 so there can 


be no doubt that they were written by the same author. That they are not of 


Ephorus’ authorship is proven by the fact that Ephorus himself is cited in this way; 


fundamentally non-Thucydidean sort; this is one of the things which commended him to 
Diodorus." See also Barber 1935, 98. 

131 Volquardsen 1868, 51—60. His conclusion is as follows: *Dass von einer Benutzung des 
Thukydides durch Diodor in diesem Theile seines Werks bei einem solchem Verfahren nicht die 
Rede sein kann, ist wohl klar genug. Er muss eine Quelle vor sich gehabt haben, welche, ohne 
scharf die einzelnen Jahre zu unterscheiden, die Kriegsereignisse in eine Reihe von Capiteln 
geordnet hatte" (p. 41). 

13? See Stylianou 1998, 25-49 and 31. 

153 Cf. the comments of Parker, Ephoros, BNJ 70 F 214 ap. Diod. Sic. XV 60, 5. 

154 Stylianou 1998, 45. 

155 Diod. Sic. XI 37, 6 (Herodotus); XII 42, 5 (Thucydides); XII 71, 2 (Antiochus of 
Syracuse); XIII 103, 3 (Philistus); XV 37, 3 (Hermeias); XV 89, 3 (Xenophon); XV 94, 4 
(Athanas); XV 95, 4 (Dionysodorus); XVI 3, 8 (Theopompus); XVI 4, 3 (Demophilus); XVI 71, 
3 (Theopompus); XVI 76, 5 (Ephorus). 

156 Bach such transitional passage begins with the phrase Tév 6$ ouyypag&ov; the word for 
the beginning of the given historical work is always &pyo, for the end — katactpégo; for the 
scope of the work — zepu.apávo (with xpóvoc, e.g. repńaßòv xpóvov); for the work itself — 
usually oóvca£ic, etc. In most instances even the same tenses of the verbs are used. 

157 Diod. Sic. XVI 76, 5: Tév 68 cuyypaqéov ”Epopog èv 6 Kopotoc trjv totoptav EvOdds 
Katéotpogev eic mv HepívOov noA1opkiav' nepıstAnge dé Th ypapfi npá&ei tás te TOV "EXXXivov 
Kal Bappápov dpEdpevoc And tfi; TOV "HparAsıö@v kaðóðov. “Ephorus of Cymé, the historian, 
closed his history at this point with the siege of Perinthus, having included in his work the deeds 
of both the Greeks and the barbarians from the time of the return of the Heracleidae" (transl. 
Welles). 
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as well as his son," and Theopompus’ ®iınnıkd,'”” which excludes Ephorus 
as their author on obvious chronological grounds. That they are not of 
Diodorus’ authorship can be concluded from the fact that such transitional 
passages, with these characteristic formulae, do not occur outside books XI- 
XVI. It is improbable that Diodorus would introduce by himself such strict and 
schematized references only in several books, in the middle of his whole work. 
Interestingly, the occurrence of such passages from XI 37, 6 up to XVI 76, 6 (a 
passage that summarizes Ephorus' work itself) covers itself with the evident 
use of Ephorus as a narrative source in these chapters. ^? Still, it is evident that 
Diodorus uses not only Ephorus there, since e.g. he confronts him with the 
account of Timaeus a number of times.'^! 

All in all, the three above references to Thucydides did not occur in Ephorus, 
but in the other source used in the composition of this part of Biffao0rtkn, 
almost certainly in this “chronographic” work. The date of the composition of 
this work is hard to ascertain. We can try to assess it by the dates of authors that 
appear in the transitional passages, and the approximate date of the composition 
of Diodorus’ Bifpao0rtkn. The youngest authors mentioned in the passages are 
Ephorus’ son, Demophilus'? and Theopompus (Puunriká). From the date of 
the composition of the latter work we can assume the decade 330—320 (the 
probable period for the composition of Pilınnıxd) as the terminus post quem 
for the creation of the “chronographic” work. The terminus ante will be 
Diodorus’ own work, that is 59/60—30 BC; but it is of course absurd to locate 
the date of the composition at the extreme end of Diodorus’ work; so the more 
sound terminus ante is 60 BC. 

In sum, the source where references to Thucydides appear was compiled, as 
a very cautious estimate, in the years 330-60 BC. Scholars have tried to point 
to Castor of Rhodes (first cent. BC) as the author of the chronicle, but there is 


158 Diod. Sic. XVI 4, 3: Tàv 88 ovyypaqoéov Anpógu.oc uèv 6 Egdpov tod iotopioypáqov 
vióc. 
159 Diod. Sic. XVI 71, 3: Tév 88 ovyypapéwv Osönounog 6 Xios év tì TOV Dikınnıkav 
totopia KTA. 

160 Diod, Sic. XII 41, 1 is the first explicit reference to Ephorus after a long pause from 
V 64, 5. From XII 41, 1 to XV 60, 4-5 Ephorus is quoted twice with évaypdgew (a> ”Epopog 
aveypaye); with ypdgew — once, with (np (e.g. Kabdnep qnoiv "Egopoc) four times; once with 
ws (óc 9 "Egopoc). 

161 E.g. Diod. Sic. XIII 54, 5: óc èv "Egopoc dvéypaye [...], oc 68 Tipaids Qno; cf. XIII 
60, 5; XIII 80, 5; XIV 54, 5. It seems that Schwartz's description of the books in question as an 
“Excerpt aus Ephoros" is exaggerated. 

162 His dates are uncertain; we can only estimate roughly that he composed his historical 
work not earlier than 340—330 BC (Ephorus' birth: 405/400 — 25 years until his son's birth — 


30/40 years for his Gx and literary activity). 
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no substantial basis to argue for this.'°° We have to accept the fact that the author 
remains anonymous. What are the implications for Thucydides’ readership? 

1. The author had access to Thucydides’ History, and probably made some 
use of Thucydides’ account of the Peloponnesian War. Thus, between 330-60 
BC, when the unknown compiler was working, the History was a “work of 
reference” for the period 432-411 BC. No other historian is indicated by the 
author as a source of knowledge of the events from these years. 

2. On the basis of point 1, we can suppose that the “chronographer” knew 
Thucydides’ History as a whole, since he knew where it begins and ends and 
outlines its content; note the phrase: nöAsuov AO0nvaíotc POT Aakgóotuovíoug 
tov Övouaod&vra IeAozovvnotakóv. 

3. From the two references we can see that the compiler assumed the eight- 
book division of Thucydides’ work. Yet at the same time he testifies to the 
existence of “some” individuals who thought that it should be divided into nine 
(Ev BíBAoiw, któ, cc é tives Statpodow, évvéa). This fact seems to be so 
important for the author that it is repeated in both instances. There is only one 
more example among the passages belonging to the “chronographic” source, 
where an alternative number of books is given, and the phrasing is identical 
(parenthetical óc dé twec dtaıpodcı).'* This is not a superficial knowledge of 
Thucydides; quite the contrary — it is an awareness of editorial issues 
concerning the History. The question arises, who are these ttveG who preferred 
to divide Thucydides’ work into nine books? From the immediate context of 
this phrase, we can infer that these are: 

i. authors other than the compiler himself, perhaps from another intellectual 
circle, 

ii. active between Thucydides' death and the composition of the work, 

iii. also acquainted with Thucydides, and voicing their opinion as to the 
division of the History, perhaps in their own works. 

The most general and secure inference is that more than one author is meant 
here, and that some type of scholarly/literary controversy over the division of 
Thucydides seems to be implied. As demonstrated above, Cratippus also 
speculated on the reason for the lack of speeches in “the final books" of 
Thucydides’ History — £v toic tedevtatoic tfj; totopíac. It seems that the 


163 Perl 1957, 141 n. 4. Stylianou 1998, 25-26, shows that this hypothesis is unlikely. 

164 Diod. Sic. XV 37, 3: Tàv 88 ovyypapeov 'Epueíac 6 MeOupvotoc trjv vv XiceAkóv 
ovvtaew sic TODTOV TÖV éviavtóv katéotpoge, ypóyac póAovuc SéKa, wc Sé tives topoa, 
86deKa. “Of the historians, Hermeias of Methymné brought to a close with this year his narrative 
of Sicilian affairs, having composed ten books, or, as some divide the work, twelve” (transl. 
Sherman). 
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eighth book was divided into two parts by certain historians/critics, and 
Cratippus was one of them.'® The statement about an alternative division made 
by the “chronographer” additionally confirms that in the Hellenistic period 
there were two “schools” as to the division of the History. 

4. Why does the chronographer refer to Thucydides in such a way: 
Govkuó(óng 5é 6 AOnvatoc? Was the figure of Thucydides so unknown to his 
contemporaries, that it was necessary to indicate his place of origin? This would 
be inconsistent with the existence of tives who preferred some other division of 
Thucydides’ work (which implies that they knew the History). Of the schematic 
passages quoted above, only Herodotus and Philistus are not accompanied by 
the indication of their origin. °° It can be, of course, a mere addition, without 
significance. Although it appears quite unexpected, it is hard to deduce any- 
thing valuable from this coincidence, except for the possibly better knowledge 
of Philistus and Herodotus on the part of the readers of the anonymous 
chronographer. 

5. The rest of the historians cited by the author are also not without signif- 
icance. From the Athenian historians, apart from Thucydides, only Herodotus 
and Xenophon are taken into account. There are also three Sicilian historio- 
graphers, from Chios — one historian, from Boeotia — two (mentioned 
together), from Cyme — one, one (Ephorus’ son) — not indicated, perhaps 
Cyme as taken for granted. All are subsumed under the name ovyypagetc. 


3.8 Indirect evidence: Philochorus of Athens (c. 340—260 BC) 


Philochorus was a scholar-historian who wrote at least twenty-seven works, 
ranging from local history (of Attica, Delos and Salamis) to chronography, cult 
and literature, of which the most famous is the AtOic (Attic History).'°’ He was 
probably the most highly-regarded Attidographer, judging from the number of 
times his work was used and cited.'°® The Atthis was seventeen books long, of 


165 [tis the only book in Thucydides with no speech quoted directly. 

166 The rest are always qualified with their origin: ‘Eppetac ó Medvuvolog; Eevogóv uèv 6 
'AO0nvatoc; Avtioyoc 6 Xopakóoioc; Addvas 6 Lvpaxdowoc; Atovvcddmpoc Kal “Avaéic oi 
Bowtoi; Osönounog 6 Xtoc; Anuóqu.oc uv 6 'Egópov tod iotopioypa@ov vióc; "Epopos pév 6 
Kopotoc. 

167 Jacoby FGrHist 328. On Philochorus’ life and works in general see the entry in the Suda, 
s.v. PiAöxopoc (= T 1); Harding 2008, 8-9; Harding 2012, 1131. The latter calls him “a truly 
Hellenistic man, a man of religion (official prophet and diviner), a patriot”; he was arrested and 
put to death by Antigonus Gonatas for supporting Ptolemy II Philadelphus at the time of the 
Chremonidean War. 

168 Harding 2008, 10, stresses the fact that we have more fragments of Philochorus than of 
any other Atthidographer, which shows that he was the most frequently cited author in the genre. 
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which two were devoted to the end of the fifth century.'® In his research 
Philochorus used written sources and his own experience from his own time. 
As Jacoby has shown, Philochorus, when writing about the distant past,which 
for him would include the sixth and fifth centuries, used any written sources 
and documents available to him.'”° For the earlier period he probably made 
extensive use of the Atthis of Androtion,'”' but the fragments also show that he 
was familiar with the works of Herodotus, Ephorus and Theopompus. His 
acquaintance with, or partial dependence on, Thucydides was also indicated in 
the reception studies, but with no substantiation, or omitted entirely.'? To be sure, 
Philochorus in the extant fragments nowhere explicitly refers to Thucydides, so 
scholars rely on the interconnections between certain parts of the narratives of 
the two authors; the ground is thus not firm from the very start. Jacoby collected 
a list of the fragments that arguably draw on Thucydides, and I shall survey 
those that can be informative in this respect. 


This, Harding argues, indicates that his Atthis was judged in antiquity to be the most authoritative 
of all the works in this genre. 

16? The other books covered: the early period down to Solon (2 books), the fourth century (2 
books). The remaining eleven books covered the sixty years from 320 to 260. Philochorus’ main 
interest was thus the period of his mature years, i.e. the Atthis was actually a type of contemporary 
history, such as was written by Thucydides. We have over 170 fragments of the Atthis. From 
these we can form an impression of the structure and character of his work. It was arranged in 
the chronological format typical of the genre, i.e. by kings and archons, and seems to have 
presented its information in unadorned prose (see Dion. Hal. Ad Amm. 1, 9), although we should 
be wary of assessing its style in general as many fragments are not verbatim quotations but come 
from scholia, which give paraphrases, summaries etc. On the form, content and structure of 
Philochorus’ Atthis and similar works see Jacoby 1949, 79-128. 

170 On the sources of the Atthis and analogous works Jacoby 1949, 149—225 is still 
fundamental. 

171 This is suggested by the frequency with which the two are cited together. Harding states 
that Philochorus also derived his material from Androtion for the history of the fifth century, see 
e.g. Harding 2008, 132 on Androtion F 43 = F 163 Harding = Philochorus F 136 ap. Harpocration, 
Lexikon s.v. ovyypageic: “Even for the history of the fifth century Philochorus often derived his 
material from Androtion, as he clearly did here." In my view, Harding pushes Philochorus’ 
dependence on Androtion further than is necessary; it is plausible that he used Thucydides’ work 
directly, which is to be shown in the present section. Cf. Hornblower 1995, 58; 49. 

' [n fact, scholars who point to Philochorus acquaintance with Thucydides all go back 
ultimately to Jacoby’s edition of the fragments and his monumental work on the Atthis. This is 
quite understandable given the complexity of the material: the extant passages of Philochorus are 
often very concise and mixed with other sources, and sometimes it is very hard to isolate the 
Philochoran material, etc. Jacoby refers to his commentary on FF 8-10, 34, 38, 39, 94, 117, 118, 
121, 128 ff. See Jacoby, Introduction to FGrHist 328, 230—231 with n. 80. Cf. Jacoby 1949, 95: 
*Still the criticism seems to have made a certain impression on Philochoros at least who used 
Thukydides frequently." cf. p. 103; Hornblower 1995, 58: “Philochorus’ dependence on Thucy- 
dides is likely." (relying on Jacoby); cf. Meister 2013, 44 (with no argument, going back to 
Hornblower). Other reception studies ignore Philochorus entirely. 
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To take the first example, Philochorus' Atthis contained an account of the 
so-called Second Sacred War (dated to the year 449). It was a Spartan inter- 
vention against the Phocians, aimed at restoring the Delphians' control over the 
Delphic sanctuary.!? Two extant fragments of Philochorus are relevant here, 
of which one will be quoted (F 34b = 129b Harding = Scholion V to Aristo- 
phanes, Av. 556);^ 


"Ev éviois TOV ozopvnpátov Tadra Akyeraı [...] TOD Tepod noAépou uvnuovedei 
tod yevouévou A0nvaíotc xpóc Daxéac oxép tod Ev AsAQoic ispod. oyeótaotot 
68 ox adbtdv od yàp xpóc Daxéac nip tovtov énoAéumoav, GAN drép Dokéov 
81d TO npóc AaKsdapoviovs Exdoc. ygyóvaci 68 600 nóńeuor iepoí: npórepoc LEV 
Aaxsdapovioig zpóc Doxeis onép AscAQÓv, Kai xpatücavteg tod ispod 
Aaxgóoipióviot nv nponavreiav Tapa Asov &apov: Üotepov 88 tpit &ter 
Tod npótou zoAéuoo AOnvaíow npóc Auksdaruoviovg ozép Dokéov. Kal tO 
ispov dméóckav Daxedor, xaOénep Kal DUÓyopoc Ev tt © Aéyet. kadera 68 
"Iepóc, Sti nepi tod £v Asdooic tepod EyEvero. iotopel nepi adtod Kai Goukuó(ón 
Kai ’Epatoobévne év 1419 Kai Oeönounog Ev THI ke. ^ 


This account is parallel to that in the first book of Thucydides (I 112, 5): 


Aaxgóoipióviot 6& peta tadta tóv iepóv KOAOULEVOV TÖAELOV EoTpdtevoav, Kal 
Kpatioavtec tod v AzAqoic iepod nap&dooav AzAqoig Kai adic totepov 
AOnvator ANOXWPNOIVIWV advtdv otpatevoavtss Kai KPATNOAVTES zapáóocav 
Doxsdow.!7° 


13 See Hornblower, CT I, 181-182. Thucydides’ narrative is very selective; prior to the 
Spartan action there probably was a seizure ofthe sanctuary by the Phocians from the Delphians. 

174 Cf. F 34a = 129a Harding = Scholion RV to Aristophanes, Av. 556. 

175 “In some of the commentaries one finds the following ... ‘he is talking about the Sacred 
War that the Athenians fought against the Phokians over the sanctuary at Delphi’, but this is pure 
invention on their part. For they did not fight against the Phokians over this (sanctuary), but on 
their behalf, out of their hostility towards the Lakedaimonians. There were two Sacred Wars. The 
first (was fought) by the Lakedaimonians against the Phokians over Delphi and, after they were 
victorious, the Lakedaimonians acquired the right of consulting the oracle first (promanteia) from 
Delphi. Later, in the third year after the first war, the Athenians (fought a war) against the 
Lakedaimonians on behalf of the Phokians. And they handed back the sanctuary to the Phokians, 
just as Philochorus says in the fourth (book). It is called ‘Sacred’, because it was fought over the 
sanctuary at Delphi. It is also recorded by Thucydides and Eratosthenes in the ninth and 
Theopompos in the twenty-fifth.” All translations of Philochorus’ fragments, if not otherwise 
indicated, are of Harding (2008). 

U6 “After this the Lacedaemonians undertook the so-called Sacred War, and, getting 
possession of the temple at Delphi, delivered it to the Delphians; and afterwards, when they had 
withdrawn, the Athenians made an expedition, got possession of it, and delivered it again to the 
Phocians.” 
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The scholiast thus reports that Philochorus said (®iAöxopog Aéyet) that the 
Athenians recaptured the sanctuary and handed it over to the Delphians, but he 
says that it was “in the third year" (Botepov 08 tpitar Étet tod mpaotov 
rogov), whereas Thucydides has aðbıc Botepov. Jacoby tried to resolve this 
incongruence between the two historians by emending éte1 to pnvi, but 
Hornblower argued against this, as Philochorus seems to have written clearly 
about “two wars" on this occasion (ygyóvaoi 08 000 nóAepot tepot), which leads 
him to the conclusion that the two authors simply disagreed on chronology in 
this case." However, there seems to be no disagreement at all: Thucydides’ 
addıc Botepov does not imply immediate occurrence, the sense of abc is 
“again”, “anew”, “in turn", “back again", of Notepov “later”, “afterwards” etc. 
This is not contradictory to Notepov 68 tpítor Ereı attributed by the scholiast to 
Philochorus; it is only more, not different, information on the chronology of the 
events in question; not surprisingly so, as Thucydides’ account is in general 
particularly concise and selective here (cf. above n. 173). Remarkably, the 
scholiast quotes several authorities on this war; Philochorus is quoted first, as 
if he were the most reliable or elaborated more on the subject than the others, 
then Thucydides is mentioned as the second source. Interestingly, only for 
Thucydides’ account is it not specified in which book the narrative on the war 
is to be found. It is thus probable that Philochorus is the scholiast’s primary 
source here. Whether this testimony shows Philochorus’ knowledge or dependence 
on Thucydides is not self-evident, especially given that Thucydides’ account 
contains fewer details; thus Philochorus, even if he used Thucydides for the 
account, probably would have supplemented it with other sources. 

The next fragments are on the military strength of Athens before the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, i.e. F 38'’* and F 39. The latter one reads 
(F 39 =F 141 Harding ap. Hesychius, Lexikon s.v. fic "Innedow): 


177 Hornblower, HCT I, p. 183. Plutarch, Per. 21.2 has £000c (“immediately after”), which 
is closer to Thucydides, but still not equivalent. Jacoby, FGrHist IIb. Suppl. 2, 320 n. 3: “The 
question of the absolute chronology still remains dubious. But certainly Plutarch ("s authority) 
has rightly understood the Thucydidean a01c dotepov when he says ed0bc. Consequently tpitat 
fv in the careless excerpt (which must not in its whole contents be ascribed to Ph.156) is 
incredible, whether £teı be a mistake for unví [...].” Harding 2008, 133, follows Jacoby in this: 
“Of the two scholia the second is clearly better informed, though it is probably not right in placing 
the Athenian response to the Spartan action ‘in the third year’ (that figure is usually emended to 
‘in the third month’, see e.g. Jacoby, Text: 320; Gomme, HCT: 1.337-8; but see ATL: 3.178 n. 
65).” Harding does not speculate on Philochorus’ sources in this part. 

178 F 38 =F 140 Harding = Harpocration, Lexikon s.v. otpatsía év toic énovopoic. We may 
assume that Philochorus here, too, wrote a digression about the organization of the Athenian 
army, which probably went beyond the summary statements of Thucydides. 
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“AM siolv innfic Avöpss dyaO0l yQuovr. oboTHLG TOAELIKOV åvõpôv yUíov 
(rovc vpeoóvtov. DIAöXOPOG 68 Ev tetaptar elpnks, nóte kateotáðnoav yQaov 
d1dpopa yap nv inneov TANON Kata ypdvov Adnvatoıc.!”? 


It can be regarded as parallel to Thucydides’ account in the second book (II 13, 
1-9): 


(1) "En 62 tov IIeAonovvnotov EvAAcyouévov t£ éc TOV 'ToO0uóv Kai év 656 óvtov 
[...] (6) xpriuacı uèv odv obtoc £0ópcvvev adtovs, ónA(tac 88 TpLOYIAfovs Kal 
uopíovc sivo Avev tv Ev tols Ppouptotc Kal tàv Map’ EnaAéw &&akioyU ov Kal 
nuptov. (7) tooodto1 yap éq0Xacoov TO npôtov ónóte oi NoOAgm01 £oáAotev, 
dnd Te TOV npeopvtátov Kol TOV veotácov, xol petoikov Soot OnAttaınoav...] 
(8) innéacs 68 an&paıve SiaKoctovc Kal xuiouc Edv innoto&ötanc, &EaKootouc 68 
Kal xıMovg točótac, Kal TPINPEIC TAS TAWILOUG Tpıakootac.!?" 


By reading these pieces alongside one another, we learn that they correspond 
as to their content. '?' Jacoby speculated that Philochorus was probably more 
elaborate and detailed than Thucydides in this respect. To be sure, there is no 
explicit reference to Thucydides, and from the text itself it is difficult to demon- 
strate Philochorus’ direct or indirect dependence on him. 

Another cluster of fragments concerns the Athenian synoecism, from which 
I shall quote the potentially most revealing one, where Philochorus is adduced 
by Strabo (F 94 =F 8 Harding ap. Strab. IX 11, 20):'* 


Tooadr’ odv dadypn npoo0ziot Sti qnol QU.óyopoc nopÜovuévne THis yópac x 
Baddttns uev dnd Kapóv Ex yfc 6$ DO Bowuotóv, ods &áAovv 'Aovac, Kékpoza 
np@tov sic SHdexa möAeıs ocuvotíooi tÒ nANdos, OV óvóuota Kexponta 
TetpánzoAuc ’Eroxpta AekéAew. "EAevoic ’Ayıöva (Aéyovor è Kal zÀnÜuvtucóc 


179 “But the horsemen are one thousand noble men. A company of one thousand fighting 
men rearing horses. Philochorus in the fourth (book) has written that at one time their number 
was established at one thousand. For the Athenians had different numbers of cavalry at different 
times." 

189 “While the Peloponnesian forces were still collecting at the Isthmus and while they were 
on the march [...] as to their resources in money, then, he thus sought to encourage them; and as 
to heavy-armed infantry, he told them that there were thirteen thousand, not counting the sixteen 
thousand men who garrisoned the forts and manned the city walls. For this was the number 
engaged in garrison duty at first, when the enemy were invading Attica, and they were composed 
of the oldest and the youngest citizens and of such metics as were heavily armed [...] The cavalry, 
Pericles pointed out, numbered twelve hundred, including mounted archers, the bow-men sixteen 
hundred, and the triremes that were seaworthy three hundred.” 

181 Harding 2008, 121: “Certainly the figure of 1,000 cavalrymen (hippeis) in F39 is 
consistent with the known strength at that time (Thucydides: 2.13.8 with Gomme, HCT: ad loc.; 
Aristophanes, Knights: 225; Spence 1987: 167—75; Bugh 1988: 79-119)." 

182 Cf. F 93 =F 7 Harding = Georgios Synkellos, Ekloge Chronographias, p. 289. 
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Agidvac) Gópixoc Bpavpoóv Kó0npoc Loenttds Knotioió [...] náv 8° Botepov 
cic uíav nóv ovvayaysiv Aéyetar nv vOv tac SH5eka Onosóc. 9? 


A parallel account is to be found in the second book of the History (1I 15, 
1-2): 


(1) "Eri yàp Kékponzoc koi tov nporwv Bacuov f| Actu $c Ono£a oic Kata 
NOAEIG OKEITO nputavetá TE &yoócac Kal &pyovtac, koi ónóte uÁ TI Seiceiav, Od 
Evviicav BovAsvoöuevor óc tov flaouAéa, GAN’ adbtoi #kactor ENOMTEVOV koi 
&povAeóovto: Kat tives Kai &roAéunoóv NOTE atv, onep xai 'EAgvo(viot uet! 
EvudAnov npóc 'Epgy0£a. (2) éngiór] 68 Onosds épacQ.evos, yevóuevoc petà tod 
Evvetod Kal Suvatdc tá ve (Aa ÖLEKÖGUNGE TNV yópav kai kao oac TOV ANOV 
zÓA&GOv tá te BovAsvrnpia Kol tac dpyàc éc mv võv nóv obcav, £v 
povAgutüpiov ånoðsíčac Kol nputaveiov, ÉVVÓKIOE TÁVTAG, koi veuopévouc TH 
QtÓv £kéáotouc ÜNEP Koi TPO TOD TivayKaos uâ móAet TAUTH ypfio0o1, T] andvtov 
Hon Evvterobvrov ås adtiwv ueyóAn yevouévn napeðóðn nò Onogac tois nera: 
Koi Evvoikia && éxsivov AOnvator Erı Kai võv tH Heß Eoprnv ónpoceAfi oiov 
«TA, 184 


First, it is crucial to properly isolate Philochorus’ material from Strabo; it seems 
that the delineation that goes down to the last sentence on the uniting act of 
Theseus is not correct: Strabo seems to introduce a type of common knowledge 
at that point, with the reporting clause “it is said" (Aéyetar nv vóv tac óc6ska 
@noevc...).'” Apart from this problematic part, the two accounts correspond 


183 “Tt suffices, then, to add thus much: According to Philochorus, when the country was 
being devastated, both from the sea by the Carians, and from the land by the Boeotians, who were 
called Aonians, Cecrops first settled the multitude in twelve cities, the names of which were 
Cecropia, Tetrapolis, Epacria, Deceleia, Eleusis, Aphidna (also called Aphidnae, in the plural), 
Thoricus, Brauron, Cytherus, Sphettus, Cephisia. And at a later time Theseus is said to have 
united the twelve into one city, that of today" (transl. Jones). 

184 “For in the time of Cecrops and the earliest kings down to Theseus, Attica had been 
divided into separate towns, each with its town hall and magistrates, and so long as they had 
nothing to fear they did not come together to consult with the king, but separately administered 
their own affairs and took counsel for themselves. Sometimes they even made war upon the king, 
as, for example, the Eleusinians with Eumolpus did upon Erechtheus. But when Theseus became 
king and proved himself a powerful as well as a prudent ruler, he not only re-organized the 
country in other respects, but abolished the councils and magistracies of the minor towns and 
brought all their inhabitants into union with what is now the city, establishing a single council 
and town hall, and compelled them, while continuing to occupy each his own lands as before, to 
use Athens as the sole capital. This became a great city, since all were now paying their taxes to 
it, and was such when Theseus handed it down to his successors. And from his time even to this 
day the Athenians have celebrated at the public expense a festival called the Synoecia, in honour 
of the goddess." 

185 Hence Jacoby is speculative on this, Jacoby, FGrHist IIIb. Suppl. 2, 290 n. 12: “Ph. was 
obliged to mention the synoikism, and he certainly recorded it as an act of Theseus [...] It must 
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in that both name Cecrops as the sole king of the twelve demes of Attica, 
although Thucydides places greater emphasis on the independence of the 
demes.'*° Jacoby considered whether the sense of the Philochoran fragment is 
consistent with Thucydides, namely whether both authors ascribe the same acts 
to Cecrops and Theseus, but there is no inconsistency: Cecrops established and 
ruled over twelve dispersed demes; Theseus was the reformer and initiated the 
gathering of the demes into one political body. Thucydides could only differ 
from Philochorus in the overall interpretation of the process.'*’ Philochorus 
seems to have enumerated the demes, whereas Thucydides does not. Importantly, 
the tradition that names Cecrops the first king was not the sole one circulating 
at that time, hence it is worth underlining that Philochorus’ version is in the 
same tradition as Thucydides’.'** Moreover, in Philochorus Cecrops seems not 
to have been a figure of myth but rather was rationalized into a human, and his 
reign could have been adjusted to a view of the evolution of civilization, which 
corresponds with Thucydides’ views as expressed in the entire Archaeology. It 
is not excluded that it may have been influenced by these views.'*’ In sum, 
although the fragment does not unequivocally testify to Philochorus’ 
acquaintance with Thucydides’ History, it shows an overall consistency in their 
accounts about the early quasi-mythical history of Attica, and it is fairly 
probable that Philochorus used Thucydides for that part of his narrative. 
Another extract that can be adduced is Philochorus’ account of the legal 
problems of Pheidias, who was charged with fraud by the institution of the 
statue of Athena. ^? In this fragment, the decree against Megara, preceding the 
Peloponnesian War, and Pericles’ problems with the charges of fraud 
concerning the foundation of the statue of Athena and trial of Pheidias are 
reported. The two things are described as interconnected, i.e. the decree was, 
according to the account extracted from Philochorus, used by Pericles as means 
of stirring up the war and evading charges. Thucydides in his narrative of the 
antecedents to the war does not make such a connection, but he also mentions 


e.g. have mentioned the Xvvoíkia." Harding's delineation (2008, 21), however, seems to include 
that last sentence. 

186 Jacoby 1949, 125-126. 

187 Cf. Jacoby, FGrHist IIIb. Suppl. 2, 290 n. 15. Cf. Hornblower, CT I, 260—269, on the 
specificity of Thucydides’ account: “Hellanikos and Th. are in general accord on the Thesean 
synoikism, but Th.’s characterization is different from that of the Attidographers and more 
realistic (more autocratic and less democratic)” (p. 264). 

188 See Harding 2008, 22. 

15? Cf, F 94-97 = F 8-11 Harding; Cf. Harding 2008, 23: “Primitive towns needed primitive 
rulers and Cecrops was made to perform that function well [...]". 

199 F 121 2 135 Harding = Scholion RV to Aristophanes, Pax, 605-611. The scholion reports 
Philochorus' narrative of the events from 438. 
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the Megarian decree as one of the complaints against the Athenians (Thuc. I 67, 
4-5). He refers in addition to the decree in the context of the ultimate 
negotiations immediately preceding the outbreak of the war!”' and the statue 
with the stately reserves of gold that it constituted (Thuc. II 13, 5), but not the 
accompanying account which Philochorus seems to have provided. On the one 
hand, there are few points of contact between that account and Thucydides: the 
latter provides no detailed information on Pericles’ alleged involvement, and 
there is a difference in Philochorus’ figure for the value of the gold on the 
statue: he has 44T, whereas Thucydides has the rounder number of 40T (Thuc. 
II 13, 5).'” The version is also in disagreement with that given by Plutarch, 
deriving most probably from Ephorus. On the other hand, apart from 
Thucydides’ silence on the alleged involvement of Pericles in the affair, the 
Megarean decree and the complaints of the Megarians in Sparta are related in 
very similiar words;'” Jacoby took it for further proof that Philochorus 
followed Thucydides for the political developments leading to the war. ^ On 
the whole, therefore, it seems likely that Philochorus took Thucydides’ narrative 
as one of his sources for the events in question, but he must have supplemented 
it with others, probably quite hostile to Pericles. This is the tradition in which 
Ephorus is also to be included. 


191 "Thuc. I 139, 1-3. 

192 See Harding 2008, 117-118, with bibliographical references. 

193 Cf. (with the corresponding words in bold) F 121: [...] óc &otıv ånò tovtov EBdouoc, 
nepi Meyap£ov sinov Sti kai adroL *kaxefóov 'A0nvaíov napa Aakeðaruoviois dó(koc Aéyovtes 
eipysodaı &yopác xai Auiévov TOV nap AO0nvaíoi;" with Thuc. I 67 4: Kai AAAoı TE napıövıes 
éykAjpata éxotoüvto wc Ékactot xai Meyapfic, SnAodvreg Ev Kal Etepa odk àiya õıápopa, 
uddota 68 Mpuévov te eipysodaı tov Ev t AOnvaíov dpyfi koi thc Attic dyopäg napa tac 
onovóác and F 121: oi yàp "A0nvoioi tadta gyngicavto IIepiwA ou einövrog, tiv yiv abdtods 
aiti pievot tiv iepàv tois goi dxepyáGeo0oa [...] &ykaAéoac Meyapsdow we tiv igpàv ópyáóa 
taiv 0gatv épyacapévoic. AAoyog 08 patvetar f] Kata TTepucAéovc ozóvota, érvà Éveot npórepov 
this Tod noAéuou dpyfig tÓv nepi Peiötav yevouévov with Thuc. I 139, 1-3: koi nAALoTd ye 
návtov Kol évónAórata npoóAcyov TO nepi Meyapéov yńiopa ka0gAo001i um Av ylyvsodaı 
nó).epov, Ev à elpnto adtods pÀ ypoða toic Juéct tois Ev cfi AOnvatov üpyfi uma th Artıch 
ayopd. oi 62 AOnvaior ote tàAAa Omükovov oUte TO wügpioua kaðńpovv, émucadodvtEec 
&nepyaotav Meyapsdo ts yrs tfj; igpüc Kal thc doptotov Kal àvópanóócv bnoóoynv TOV 
àpiotapévov. 

19^ See Jacoby, FGrHist IIb. Suppl. 2, 392 n. 6: “The complaint of the Megarians in Sparta 
Philochorus narrated almost in the words of Thukydides (1, 67, 4), and koi adtot shows that he 
mentioned the other complainants, too. He (or Androtion) probably followed Thukydides closely 
for the outline of the political development of the conflict before the outbreak of the war." As we 
can see, Jacoby was uncertain as to whether Philochorus could have used Thucydides directly in 
this case, or through Androtion. He does not develop the question in the context of this fragment. 
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One more fragment relates the armistice at Pylos of 425 and the embassy of 
the Spartans to Athens (F 128a = 147a Harding = Scholion RV to Aristophanes, 
Pax, 665): 


DiAöxoPOG qnoiv odtmc’ ‘Aaxsdadvior 68 xepi Siardosov #neuyav npéofeic 
mpdc AOnvatovc, oxovódc romoduevor zpóc tods év Móa Kai tac vaüc atv 
napaddvtes ovoas 6. KAéovoc 68 Avreinövrog toic Siakdosoi otaciioot Agyetar 
nv &kkAnotav’ gpatijoa è ovvéfm tov &motótnv: évíknoav 8& oi noAgueiv 
BovAdpsvov’. GAAMc: peta tà év Móñor m KAéovoc yap npeofevcauévov 
Aaxgóoiiov(ov éotaciacav Ev tht kkAno(au oc OUdyopdc qnot. ETÀ và Ev 
ITÓA.01 Kal Todg aiypuoAc tovc, ods fAaPev 6 KA&ov, éxepyav Aakedatpdvioi rrpóc 
AOnvaíovc, EnayyeAAöusvor SHoet tàs tpińpe Uc elAn@scav tôv AO0nvaíov Ev 
TOLTOALUOL, (puo 58 Kai xept eiprivnc Kal onovõðv. Avzeinev oov tóte KAéov, Kal 
100 éxiotdtov tpítov &parnoavrog tiv BovAnv ti PovAEtat, eiprivnv T] nóAepov, 
gieto À BovAn tov nöAenov ovveordvan.!” 


These developments are described in greater detail by Thucydides in the fourth 
book of the History (IV 15, 1-23): 


(15, 1) 'Ec 88 ti Xnáprnv ac nyy&ißn xà yeyevnpéva nep ITÓAov [...] (15, 2) 
čõočev atols npóc toù otpatnyovds tôv AOnvatwv, ñv &0£Xocu onovödg 
romoau&vovg ta rept ITÓAov dnootethar és tac Avac npéoße nep Evußdoswcg 
[...] (16, 3) ai pév onovöol &ri todtoic £yévovto, Kall ai ves napeóó0ncav o0cot 
nep é€nKovta, koi oi npéoßeis dugotáAncav. Apıkdusvor 08 $c tàs AOPrivac 
£Ac&av tordde [...] (21, 2) ot 68 tac uèv onovddc, EXovres toù üvópac év cfi 
vico, Hn cetow £vójuCov &to(pouc eivai, ónóvav PobAMVTAL nowio0o npóc 
adtov<, tod SÈ mAgovoc opéyovto. (21, 3) udAlota © adrodg évfiye KAéov 6 
KAeatvétov åvůp ónpuryoyóc Kav éketvov tòv ypóvov Qv koi TOLTANVEr AAVETATOG, 
Kal Ereioev dokptvao0o1 wc yp ... (22, 1) oi 68 mpdc pev TH GndKptow ODÖEV 
avreinov, Evv&öpovg 8 ogot éxérsvov &Aéo001 ottwec Aéyovtec Kal GKOVOVTEG 


195 *Philochorus writes as follows: ‘The Lakedaimonians sent ambassadors to the Athenians 
regarding a cessation of hostilities, after making a truce with the commanders at Pylos and after 
handing over their ships, which were sixty in number. But when Cleon spoke out against the 
peace treaty, it is said that the Assembly was divided in opinion. Eventually, the president put 
the question and those who wanted to go on fighting won the day.’ Alternatively: After the affair 
at Pylos. For in the time of Cleon, when the Lakedaimonians sent ambassadors, there was a 
difference of opinions in the Assembly, as Philochorus says. Following the affair at Pylos and 
the captured men, whom Cleon took, the Lakedaimonians sent to the Athenians (men) offering 
that they would give back the triremes of the Athenians that they had captured in the war, and at 
the same time (making overtures) about a peace treaty. Then, at that time Cleon spoke in 
opposition, and when the president asked the council (boule) for the third time what it wanted, 
peace or war, the council chose to continue the war.” Cf. F 128b = F 147b Harding = Scholion 
to Lucian, Timon, 30: &néotn (Cleon) 88 Kai tit npdg Aaksdaruoviovg siprivnt, oc DuUdyopoc 
[kai 'Apiotopávnc] npodsig &pyovra Eó0vvov. ApitotéAng è Ev TloAitetor (28, 3) Kai 
nepiGooópevov adtov Aéyei Önunyopfioat. 
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nep Exdotov Evußroovrar Kara Novxiav čt Av nelðwow aAANAovc. (22, 2) 
Kiéov 68 évtad0a SÌ TOADG évéxerto, Méyov yvyvóokew LEV Kal npótepov ODÖEV 
Ev vi EXovrag Stka1ov adtovcs, capés 68 sivar Kal vbv, ottwec và pev MANOEL 

E ^ kl , > ^ , 14 x.» / 4 z LA > ^ 
ovdév £0£Aovorv einetv, OAtyotc 6$ Avöpacı Ebvedpot PovAovtat ylyveodar dAd 
U4 Ld N A [4 a r4 [44 p A ^ e 
él ti vyléc Stavoodvtal, Aéyetv éKÉAevosv Anao. (22, 3) Op@vres dé oi 
Aakeðaruóvior ote ooíot otóv te Ov Ev nAndeıeinetv, £C 11 Kal DO Tic EVLLOPGc 
é56xe1 adtoic Evyympetv, un és Todg Evundxovg SiaPAnOdow sindvtec Kai od 
tuxövzec, OUte tods "AOnvaíoug Em petpioig momoovtac à mpoukaAo0vto, 
&veydpnoav ék TOV A0nvàv Anpakrtoı.!?e 


A comparison of these two texts shows that the Atthidographer made use of 
literary (in this case Thucydides) material, as well as documentary. From 
documentary sources Philochorus supplied the detail lacking in Thucydides, i.e. 
that a vote was actually taken in the Assembly.'”’ On the whole, however, there 
are no contradictions between the narratives of the two authors, and it is quite 
probable that the History was the main source for the events in question. 

The fragment on the revolt of Scione from the Athenians is also worth men- 
tioning (F 129 = F 148 Harding = Scholion V to Aristophanes, Vespae, 210): 


DiAöxopPoG Ent Iodpxov qnoi npò Eviavrod Bpaoíóav dnootiico Xxwuovatouc TÜV 
AO0nvaíov, AO0nvaítouc 5&8 v tpifpsic npótepov neuyavrag Mévónv u£v &Aciv, 
Xxibvnv «02» nepuevíoa ?* 


196 *At Sparta, when they received the news of what happened at Pylos [...] they decided, 
so far as Pylos was concerned, to conclude a truce with the Athenian generals, if they should 
consent, and to send envoys to Athens to propose an agreement [...] The truce was concluded on 
these terms, the ships, sixty in number, were delivered up, and the envoys dispatched. When they 
arrived at Athens they spoke as follows. [...] But the Athenians believed that, since they held the 
men on the island, peace could be theirs the moment they cared to make it, and meanwhile they 
were greedy for more. [...] They were urged to this course chiefly by Cleon son of Cleaenetus, a 
popular leader at that time who had very great influence with the multitude. He persuaded them 
to reply that the men on the island must [...] To this reply the envoys said nothing, but they 
requested the appointment of commissioners who should confer with them, and after a full 
discussion of all the details should at their leisure agree upon such terms as they could mutually 
approve. Thereupon Cleon attacked them violently, saying that he had known before this that 
they had no honourable intention, and now it was clear, since they were unwilling to speak out 
before the people, but wished to meet a few men in conference; he bade them, on the contrary, if 
their purpose was honest, to declare it before them all. But the Lacedaemonians, seeing that it 
was impossible to announce in full assembly such concessions as they might think it best to make 
in view of their misfortune, lest they might be discredited with their allies if they proposed them 
and were rebuffed, and seeing also that the Athenians would not grant their proposals on tolerable 
conditions, withdrew from Athens, their mission a failure." 

197 Harding 2008, 124-125. 

198 “Under the archonship of Isarkhos Philochorus says that the Athenians, in response to 
Brasidas’ causing the Skionaians to revolt from Athens in the previous year, dispatched 50 ships 
and first captured Mende, then put Skione under siege." Archonship of Isarchus was 424/3. 
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The Wasps was staged in 423/2, the year following the archonship of Isarchus 
(424/3). The revolt of Scione took place just after the truce of 424/3 between 
Athens and Sparta had been negotiated and before Brasidas had been informed. 
The revolt and the reaction of Athens are described by Thucydides in the final 
chapters of book four (IV 120—133): 


(123, 1) 'Ev tobt 5&8 Mévón dploraraı adtdv, nós Ev Th HIodANvn, Epetpidv 
> y: N ^ ^ 2 ra e P ^ , ? ^ Ei [4 
ATOKA. Kal atooG E5éEaTO O Bpaotdac, où vop(Gov dducetv [...] (129, 2) ent te 
thy M&vönv koi nv Exwovnv ot A0nvotoi, Honep NUPEOKEVALOVIO, vavo uv 
nevtýkovta, ov Noav éka Xia, OmAita1c 68 [...] (130, 6-7) oi 68 AOnvator (n 
yàp Koi 6 Niktac éxavactpéyac npóc th nóAet Nv) &oneoóvtec éc vv Mévónv 
nó, &te odk And EvuPdosws &vovOcicav, andon tfj OTpatıd oc Kata KPÁTOG 
ÉAóvteg Sujpmacav, Kal uós oi otpatnyoi Katéoxov (ote IN Kal TOÙG 
&vOpómouc Siap0eipecOar. Kai tods èv Mevdatove uetà tadta moArtedet 
&k£Aevov Gonep sióðeocav, adtod< Kptvavtac Ev opio adtotc et tivas Hyodvtat 
aittouc siva tic ANOOTAOERG: tods 6’ Ev th Akponökeı dretetyioav ékatépwOEv 
, 2 / $ ^ * F = ^ X ^ N ^ Fa 

TELYEL EG Odàaoccav kai PVAaknv ExiKaBIoTAVTO. &netór] SE và nepi THV Mévõnv 

ye $ ^ ^ , ^ f. e x = F4 ri ^ ^ 
KATEOYOV, Ext trjv IKıovnv ExMpovv (131, 1-2) ot d& àviene&gA8Óvtec AVTOL kai 
IIeXozovvrjotot idpvOnoav Ent Ad@ov KaptEpod TPO ts nöAEwc, öv si un EAoıev 
ot Evavrioı, ook &ytyvevo o~Ov nepitetyiotc. npocBaAóvtec 6^ OT Kata xpátoc 
ot Aßmvaloı xai [iym EKKpoboavzeg TODG &xóvtac éotpatonedevoavtd TE Kal ÈG 
TOV NEPITEIXIOHÖV tpozxatov OTNOAVTEG rapeokeváCovto. 9? 


As can be grasped from the above text, the wording of this extract from Philo- 
chorus is at certain points so close to that of Thucydides (cf. esp. the words in 
bold) that it seems to bring additional proof of his use of the historian.” 
Philochorus does, however, supply the name of the archon, which is avoided 


199 «Meanwhile Mende revolted from them, a city in Pallene, and an Eretrian colony. And 
Brasidas received them, thinking they were not doing wrong [...] against Mende and Scione, as 
they had been preparing to do, with fifty ships, of which ten were Chian, and with one thousand 
hoplites [...] But the Athenians — for Nicias had already turned back and was near the city — burst 
into the city with their whole force, and, as the gates had been opened without an agreement, 
plundered the city as though they had taken it by storm; and the generals with difficulty kept 
them from destroying the inhabitants also. They then directed the Mendaeans henceforth to retain 
their former constitution, and bring to trial among themselves any whom they thought guilty of 
the revolt; but the men on the acropolis they fenced off with a wall extending on either side down 
to the sea, and set a guard over them. And when they had thus secured Mende, they proceeded 
against Scione. The Scionaeans and the Peloponnesians had come out against them and taken 
position on a strong hill before the city, which had to be taken by the enemy before the city could 
be invested with a wall. So the Athenians made a furious assault upon the hill and dislodged those 
that were upon it; they then encamped and, after raising a trophy, prepared for the 
circumvallation." 

200 Cf. Harding 2008, 125. 
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by Thucydides; this is consistent with both authors’ individual differences in 
method. 

There are also excerpts from Philochorus concerning the so-called Peace of 
Nicias, that can be paralled with the passages from the fourth book of the 
History, e.g. F 131 = F 152 Harding = Scholion RV to Aristophanes, Pax, 466: 


"Eri yàp [tod] AAxatov ozovóóc qnot yeyovévar Didyopoc mevtnKovtastetc 
AOnvaíoic kai Aaxsda1oviois Kai tois ovuuáyois TAT Bowtov Kai KopwO(ov 
xai HAsiov.7?! 


This is supplemented with F 132 = F 153 Harding = Scholion RV to 
Aristophanes, Pax, 475—477: 


Koi 6 QU yopóc qnot xoAepozotóvtac táv Todg KopiwO(ouc npooAaufáve- 
oð Kai toc Apystovc.?” 


These references seem to be correctly associated with Thucydides’ account of 
the Peace (Thuc. V 17, 2): 


TöTE HN napakoAécavtec tods Eavtdv Evundxovg oi Aakeóotóviot, koi Ynot- 
z N A ^ /, LS # N y ^ » 
cayévov TANV Bowotáàv kai KopiwOtov Kai HAsiov xoi Meyapé@v vàv GAA@V 
ote katatúsoða (tovto SÈ oük fpeoke TA mzpaocópueva), TOLWDVTAL TTV 

EvuBaow KTh.” 


Cf. Thuc. V 27, 1: 


’ N ^ e £ LED 1 f NY e ¥ N 
Eneiön yàp ai mevtnkovtovtetc ozovóol éyévovto Kal Votepov Å čvuuayía, Kal 

ai dnd thc IeAonovvnoov npecßeia [...] dvexopovv Ex ts Aaksõaíuovoc: Kal 
e N » pe Be } PA ^ [4 * 2 97; ’ ^ 

oi LEV GAAOL émotkou dmfjA0ov, KopítvOtot dé s Apyoc Tpanouesvor zpàtov 

Aóyovc nolodvraı npóc tivas TOV év TéAEL Óvvov Apystov ki. 20^ 


There are only slight differences between the piece of Philochorus and Thucydides 
in this case, e.g. Philochorus does not mention the Megareans; and as to the Corinthians, 


21 “For Philochorus says that in the archonship of Alkaios a fifty-year peace treaty was 
concluded between the Athenians and the Lakedaimonians and their allies, with the exception of 
the Boeotians, the Korinthians and the Eleians." 

202 “And Philochorus says that the Korinthians, stirring up war again, tried to get even the 
Argives on their side." 

203 “At this time the Lacedaemonians summoned their own allies, and when all the rest had 
voted to stop hostilities, except the Boeotians, Corinthians, Eleans and Megarians — to whom the 
negotiations were displeasing — they made the agreement [...]" 

204 “After the conclusion of the fifty years’ treaty and the subsequent alliance, the embassies 
from the Peloponnesus [...] withdrew from Lacedaemon. The rest went home; but the 
Corinthians proceeded first to Argos and entered into communication with certain of the Argive 
magistrates [...]" 
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the wording is not the same.?® However, this can be a result of the scholiast's 
inaccuracy in his quotations of Philochorus, not of the latter’s text. 

Lastly, the piece on the action of the Athenians facing lack of resources for 
continuing war (F 138 = F 164 Harding = Scholion to Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 
173-174): 


^ ^ » > 2 * d ^ e ^ ^ N N 3 *- X, 
ODK Gv Ayoıev eiprivnv oi Adnvoior čas Av HOAUCOOKPATWOTV koi TO Gpyópiov TO 
&Bvooov ni Tapa tı Oer Ev tı àkponóAev Kal yàp GANOHs dnékewo yia 

4 Uu 7 ^ DIENT SEN $ » DAR e So P. \ 
TOAGVTA. NPEAVTO oov kivetv avTA émi KoAAtoo dpyxovtoc, EP oo sionx8n TO 
Spada, óc qnot PU Óyopoc Ev At0(01706 


Thucydides recorded this desparate action by the Athenians, of using the 
reserve fund that Pericles had set on the Acropolis (Thuc. II 13, 4—5). The 
difference is that Thucydides does not give the archon's name, as the Attido- 
grapher does, but some of the wording seems to be similar (Thuc. VIII 15, 1): 


Koi vouícavtec uéyav Non koi cap tov kívõvvov oqüc TTEPLIEOTÄVOL, xal TODG 
Aoınodg Evupdyous ook gos ths ueytotng N6AEMc uedsotnKviag riovyóGew, 
tá TE ythia TéAGVTA, Ov 61 navtóc Tod nohéuov EyAtyovro uÀ GyacOot, edOdc 
Zavoav tac &uxewiévac Cyutac tO einóvu Ñ éxiyneicavt bx tS napovons 
éxmangews, Kal &ymploavro Kıvaiv Kal vads Anpodv.?0® 


In sum, from that survey ofthe select fragments of Philochorus we conclude 
the following: 

1. Numerous fragments correspond with Thucydides in terms of content. 

2. Several fragments correspond with Thucydides’ narrative in content and 
vocabulary (similar wording in account of the same historical events). 

3. There is, in several cases, additional information in the Phylarchan 
account in comparison to the Thucydidean account. 

4. The range of the books of the History with which some of Philochorus’ 
fragments overlap in content and, in some instances, in vocabulary, is from the 
first to the last; we can surmise that Philochorus used the books: I, II, IV, V, 


205 Cf. Harding 2008, 126. 

206 “The Athenians would not make peace so long as they control the sea and have the 
bottomless (supply of) money in the goddess’ temple on the Acropolis. For the truth is that one 
thousand talents were laid up there. Indeed, they began to remove it in the archonship of Kallias, 
in whose time the play (sc. the Lysistrata) was produced, as Philochorus tells in Atthis.” 

207 Cf. Harding 2008, 132-133. 

208 “And they felt that the danger which encompassed them was by now great and manifest, 
and that the rest of their allies would not be inclined to keep quiet when the greatest state of all 
had seceded. And so they took up the question of the fund of a thousand talents, which during 
the whole war they had jealously refrained from touching, and under the influence of their 
consternation immediately rescinded the penalties which had been imposed upon any speaker 
who should propose to touch this money, or any presiding officer who should put such a proposal 
to a vote, and then voted to use this fund and man a considerable number of ships.” 
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VIII. Thus, it is probable that he had the entire work at his disposal. It is worth 
remembering here that the above points apply to the Phylarchan extracts as 
reported by the intermediate authors, which are often quite problematic, especially 
the scholiasts. It is difficult to assess their accuracy in quoting Phylarchus; most 
cases are, however, not verbatim quotations but indirect speech (qnoi + AcI). 

On the whole, the evidence examined above seems to make probable that 
Philochorus knew and used Thucydides’ History when writing his own 
historical work. Thucydides’ narrative was supplemented by Philochorus by 
other sources, but Thucydides could have been the basic source at least for the 
period preceding the Peloponnesian War and the War itself. If this 1s correct, 
the fact that a well-trained and informed scholar-historian such as Philochorus 
followed Thucydides at least in parts of his account, testifies that the latter was 
held in high esteem in some circles of intellectuals, to which Philochorus 
belonged, and that the History was available to them at the time when he was 
active. 


4. Conclusions 


In the early fourth century BC, Thucydides’ History was read by authors of 
historical works: Cratippus and the author of the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia (if he 
is a different person from Cratippus). For these two an acquaintance with 
Thucydides is explicitly attested. Cratippus probably read the entire History, 
speculated about the reason of its “incompleteness”, and criticized the shape or 
abundance of Thucydides’ speeches. Since Cratippus is himself a “shadowy” 
figure, we can only speculate where he found Thucydides' work, but the most 
plausible conjection is in a library in Athens. The same applies to the Hellenica. 
The papyrological evidence from the Hellenistic period is scanty, but not 
insignificant. The approximate date of 250 BC marks the time when 
Thucydides was circulating in Egypt (probably Alexandria, but we do not know 
the provenance of the papyri for certain). Their external features suggest 
professional purposes. They can be examples of editions of single books (first 
and eighth) of the History. Thucydides was well-known in Peripatetic circles. 
This is attested, firstly, by the indirect testimonies about Theophrastus and 
Praxiphanes — the former expressed his views about Thucydides' style, which 
implies a thorough reading of the History. Both considered Thucydides a 
crucial figure and innovator in the field of historiography. Secondly, we have 
the anonymous IIepi épunveíac, written under the strong influence of Peri- 
patetic literary theories. The unknown author, probably writing in Alexandria, 
not only cites passages from five of the eight books of the History for 
explanatory purposes, but also clearly shows that he is acquainted with, and 
understands the sense of, whole sections of the work. Agatharchides, also 
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associated with the Peripatos, seems to have read the whole History, or at least 
he was aware of its content. His patron in Alexandria, Heraclides, himself writing 
historical works, could be among those who, according to the testimony, 
“praised” Thucydides for his truthfulness. The well-attested knowledge and 
study of the History in the Peripatetic school also makes it plausible that this 
work was to be found in the Aristotelian library. Polybius’ explicit mention of 
Thucydides is disappointing, given modern scholars’ convictions about the 
affinities between them. Nevertheless, it firmly attests that the former was 
aware of the latter’s work, its subject matter, and of Thucydides’ continuators 
(in this case, Theopompus). Another testimony is the anonymous chrono- 
graphic source in Diodorus. In it, the historian is considered the primary source 
for the events of the Peloponnesian War; he is set within a chain of ovyypageic, 
writers of contemporary history. The author of this probably "tabular" work 
would have been acquainted with Thucydides, knew the content of his work, 
but was also aware of a controversy over its division into eight (which he seems 
to accept) or nine (which he says is preferred by “some”) books. Lastly, 
Thucydides was probably extensively used by the most recognized Attido- 
grapher of anitquity — Philochorus of Athens — for the composition of his 
own historical work. 


CHAPTER THREE 
THUCYDIDES’ METHODOLOGICAL CHAPTER AND ITS RECEPTION 


1. The methodology and scope of this chapter 


In the previous chapter it has been shown that in number of instances where 
acquaintance with Thucydides’ History is attested there are reasons to think that 
his entire work was read. Nonetheless, the introductory chapters of the History 
were probably better recognized, and the most likely to be imitated by further 
generations of historians.' The papyrological evidence, specifically the ratio of 
extant passages from the first book to the remainders of other books, seems to 
support the supposition. At the very least, books I-III were probably better 
known in their entirety than the later ones.” The present chapter focuses on the 
potential responses of the Hellenistic historians to Thucydides’ so-called 
“methodological chapter” from the first book. This passage is exceptional — 
Thucydides openly defines his approach to certain historiographical-theoretical 
issues.” This has important implications. First, he consciously reflected on the 
historiographical questions involved in this chapter. Second, those questions 
could be reconsidered by further generations of historians. We can venture to 
think that the attitude towards the ideas included in the chapter on method is 


! Sacks 1986, 394: “Thucydides’ methodological statements, then, were likely the best- 
known in the Greek literary world. The reason for their popularity was not only their power of 
expression, but as well their ambiguity, which allowed them to be interpreted and applied 
according to current fashion." Cf. Hornblower 1994, 60—61, and idem 1995, 59, in reference to 
Polybius, who “may have had better recall of the methodological chapters of Thucydides, especially 
those early in Book One, than of routine Thucydidean narrative and particular speeches." 

? See above, p. 41 n. 32. Of all the preserved papyri of the History ca. 25 percent (23 
papyri) are pieces ofthe first book; second in order is the second book: ca. 18 percent (17 papyri). 
Other books are much less represented. Of the two extant Hellenistic papyri, one contains fragments 
of the first book. To be sure, we have to apply caution to “papyrological statistics". Cf. Kennedy 
2018, 38-41, arguing that the books I-III were more likely to be read than the rest of the History. 

? Thucydides’ critical self-consciousness, or *meta-knowledge" about his own principles, 
concerning e.g. the assessment of his sources, is remarkable. In fact, no historian after Thucydides, 
as far as we can judge from the extant texts, has included this type of reflection so explicitly and 
emphatically in his work. The exceptional character of this awareness was properly stressed e.g. 
by Schadewaldt 1982, 276 (“Methodenbewusstsein”), and Hornblower, CT I, 59: “There is 
nothing like it in Herodotus. More remarkably, it is hard to parallel in any writer /ater than 
Thucydides." 

^ Or, at the very least, be the first to be reflected upon, after the reading of Thucydides' 
first book; unlike numerous ideas that have to be read from the History as a whole, and are often 
modern constructs, such as e.g. “Athenian imperialism”, the “idea of the law of the stronger", etc. 
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representative for the reception of Thucydides in general.’ Another crucial feature 
of the methodological chapter, as regards the question of reception, is that the 
points made by Thucydides in that section are sufficiently “graspable” to look 
for their parallels in fragmentary Hellenistic historians. Conversely, relationships 
between great ideas that are too inclusive or wide-ranging, such as a “political- 
military idea of history” as compared with e.g. “pragmatic history” in the case 
of Polybius, are extremely hard to assess.° It would require thorough and full 
knowledge of the entire works, which is impossible in the case of the Hellenistic 
historians.’ Even if we had the complete works of the Hellenistic historians at 
our disposal, we still would have, on both sides, constructs too great to be 
compared. However, even with the focused methodological chapter the thematic 
range of this section goes far beyond the modern concepts of methodology. 
There is thus also one case where the enquiry involves notions not expressed in 
the Methodenkapitel.* 

As emphasized in the introduction, any attempt to assess the relationship 
between Thucydides’ methodological concepts, and those expressed by 
particular Hellenistic historians, is, of necessity, preceded by an a priori 
understanding of Thucydides himself. The studies on the reception of Thucydides 
published until now have not posed the question: what is actually the proper 
method of comparison of his historiographical concepts with the Hellenistic 
authors? They did not take as their point of departure an independent inter- 
pretation of the “received” text, mostly relying on presumptions of what is, and 
what is not, “Thucydidean”. Hence, in the present work, an arguably more 
appropriate approach is taken, which endeavours to provide a reading of Thucy- 
dides, focused on the key concepts of the methodological chapter, which 
precedes the assessment of the possible affinities of these concepts with the 
Hellenistic historians’ ideas. 

This procedure, however, is not free from difficulties. When interpreting 
Thucydides, the scholar constantly risks the danger of using later (i.e. post- 
Thucydidean) authors to elucidate his concepts, explain his vocabulary, under- 
stand his ideas etc. Interpreted in this manner, Thucydides is then to be 


5 Cf. Nicolai 1995, 5: “L’interpretazione del controverso passo programmatico che chiude 


l'archeologia tucididea (1, 22) puó essere considerata come una cartina di tornasole che consente 
di comprendere in che modo l'opera di Tucidide sia stata valutata e classificata." 

$ We would have to define, in such instance, firstly, Thucydides’ “idea of political-military 
history” in a comprehensive manner, and try to parallel it with Polybius’ npaynarıkn totopia. It 
would require a thorough interpretation of both historians. Such constructs are also particularly 
subject to modern distortions and imputations. 

7 It is sometimes forgotten that it also applies to Polybius, so commonly associated with 
Thucydides in modern scholarship. 

$ Le. the concept of causation, see below, pp. 110-118. 
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compared with the later (in our case: Hellenistic) authors, including those who 
served in the reading of his History. In other words, we can fall into the trap of 
assessing the affinities between Thucydides’ methodology and the methodo- 
logies of the very authors who help us to understand him, which results in 
hermeneutic aporia. Therefore, in this chapter I aim first of all to read 
Thucydides’ text in its own right, keeping to a simple three-stage interpretative 
scheme. Each element of the text is to be read: a) within the immediate context 
(here: the chapter on method), b) in relation to other parts of the work 
(intratextual connection, e.g. with the chapters preceding or following the one 
being interpreted), c) in the context of the entire work. To this text-oriented 
method, we can further add (only as complementary) references to Thucydides’ 
background, his “reality”. In most cases, to establish the most probable sense 
of the given word/idea I proceed from a) a simple translation of the relevant 
text, to b) its immediate context, through c) occurrences of the key notions in 
other passages of the work to (not always) d) occurrences of these notions in 
other works. Of the studies on the particular interpretative problems are 
adduced those that are in keeping with the methodological rules outlined above. 
In the classic hermeneutical approach, it is legitimate to state that an 
idea/concept from a given text is analogous to another under two conditions: a) 
if these texts belong to the same intellectual/cultural “space” (Schleiermacher: 
Sprachgebiet), and b) when it is demonstrable that these texts embrace a similar 
pattern of thought (Schleiermacher’s Gedankencomplexus). Simple word-echo 
is not enough to assert their affinity. Individual notions, in a given context, 
combine to form a specific system in which they gain their proper sense. In 
other words, it is the interrelation of two or more notions that constitutes the 
sense of each particular component, and creates the third element — a theory, 


? See the classical hermeneutical approach as conceptualized by Schleiermacher 1838, 36— 


39. Of modern Classical scholars, who rarely put forward their methodological foundations, I 
find close affinity with the approach of Morrison 1999, 98 with n. 16. He conceptualizes “three 
types of analysis: local, distant and extratextual” — the first two converge with Schleiermacher’s 
first two punctuated above, while the last one (extratextual), according to Morrison, refers to 
“other contexts, including the reader’s own world”. On this last point I disagree, as it would mean 
interaction with the ancient text resulting in imputation of modern ideas, concepts, etc. I prefer 
to replace it with “author’s own world”. That is because I endeavour to inquire into ancient 
authors’ way of thinking about historiography, rather than placing it in a modern context. 
Morrison does not indicate his theoretical model. On modern hermeneutics see Ricoeur’s essays 
(esp. on the relations between history and hermeneutics): Ricoeur 2000, 731—747; idem 2003, 
15-25; idem 1976, 683—695. Cf. Bollnow 1976, 167-189, on Ricoeur and hermeneutics in 
general. Ricoeur’s methodology was recently applied, with interesting results, in the field of 
Classical litterature by Wiater 2011, 21-23. 
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idea etc. In sum, according to the hermeneutical methodology of inter- 
pretation, it would be incorrect to “pull out" single elements from their context 
in order to compare them with other extracted components from a different text. 
To be sure, the intention of the survey below is not to provide a complete 
reinterpretation of the chapter on method. The aim is to make an outline of the 
crucial points made by Thucydides in the passage, to reject the most inadequate 
readings found in the literature on the subject, and to propose the most probable 
interpretation. I am aware that interpretation of a given passage, chapter etc. 
always has to be treated as the most probable when taking all arguments into 
account. There is no reading that could be considered “ultimate”; there is only the 
most likely reading, which can be questioned at any point. It applies to Thucydides, 
as well as to the other authors compared with him throughout this book. 


2. Thucydides’ chapter on method 


The interpretations of I 22 were, especially in the XIX" century, focused on its 
alleged “scientific” overtones.!! Thucydides was believed to have proclaimed 
here his strict scientific rules for writing history." In later scholarship, the 
relationship between historiography and rhetoric was conceptualized in a 
different way, which also opened up new perspectives on the chapter.'? Let us 
first quote the chapter on method in extenso (Thuc. I 22): 


(1) Kai óca uèv Aóyo sinov Ékaotoi T) uéAAovtec TOAELMoEW ñ £v adTA Non 
Svtec, yarenov tiv AKpißeiav adtiv tv Aey0Évvov Siapvnpovedoa Hv spot te 
€ ed N » ^ ^ » r4 > v 5» 2 £ LEY > ’ 

OV AUTOS NKOVOA Kal toic GAAOBEV TOPEV uoi AnayyEAAovoıv' Wc 6’ üv E50KODV 
pot Ékaotoi nepi TOV aic napdvtwv tà Séovta uddıor’ einetv, EXou&vo öt 
éyybtata thc Evundong yvOuNs TOV GANDAs AeYOEvtwv, oUtoc eipnran. (2) tà 6’ 
Épya tov npaxdevrov Ev TH Toén OdK x TOD napatuyóvtoc rvvOavóuevog 
HElwoa ypagew, ob8’ cc uol Eöökei, GAN oic TE adTOS napfiv Kal Tapa tv 


10 Schleiermacher 1838, 94, (cf. p. 99). Schleiermacher builds on the word “text”, as 
deriving from Latin texere, “to weave". Hence, text is a structure “weaved from senses" (Ver- 
webung von Sinneinheiten). See Frank 1977, 31. On interpretation in hermeneutics in general 
see Gadamer 1974, 1062-1073; Bohman 1999, 377—378. For detailed account of Schleier- 
macher's theory see Birus 1982, 15-58; Margolis 1987, 361—368; Bowie 1998, VII-XXXI. 

!! On the methodological chapter of Thucydides in general see the comprehensive studies 
of: Schmid 1954/55, 220—233; Erbse 1970, 43-69; Beyer 1971; Egermann 1972, 575—602; 
Schepens 1980, 113-119; Marincola 1989, 216-223; Meister 1990, 50-53 and 59-62; Nicolai 
1995, 5—26; Tsakmakis 1998, 239—255; Murari Pires 1998, 106—111; Plant 1999, 62—73; 
Greenwood 2006, 63-68; Pothou 2009, 141—151; Tosi 2018, 165-182 (on I 22, 1). Cf. Forsdyke 
2017, 22-30. 

1? See a good overview of the modern reception in Harloe, Morley 2012b, 1-24; cf. Morley 
2012, 115-139. 

3 Lateiner 1977, 42-51; Grant 1974, 81-94; Wiater 2011, 121-124. 
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wrwv oov Svvatov Akpıßeia mepi éExdotov sneEedOdv. (3) emimdvac 908 
mopíoketo, Sóti oi napdvtec tot; Epyoig &kóotot; o0 Tadtad TEPL TOV AUT@V 
ÉAeyov, GAN’ wo éxatépwv tic edvotac Ñ uvAung Exot. (4) koi é¢ uév åkpóaotv 
Yous tò un UvIAdEc atv åtepréotepov Pavettar Sco1 68 BovAnovta THV TE 
yevopévov TO caqic OKONEIV Kal TAV HEAAOVI@V NOTE ao01c KATA TÒ dvOpórivov 
TOIVTOV Kal napanınolov fogo0oi @p&iıma Kpivew aùtà Apkodvrag Eel. 
KTH Te éc aisi paAAov N Ay@viona éc TO Tapaxphpa aKodeıv Ebykeıtan.'* 


This section falls into three main thematic parts: 
1. Statement on how the speeches that occur in the History were construed. 
2. Declaration of the avoidance of tò pv8MdEc in the History. 
3. The resulting usefulness and everlasting value of the work. 


2.1 The statement about speeches 


Thucydides explains his approach to the composition of speeches in the first 
sentence of the chapter (I 22, 1).? The interpretation of this passage has been 
an object of considerable scholarly debate. The central question is: what does 
Thucydides actually declare here as to the character of the speeches that he 


1^ The purpose of this section is to provide a probable interpretation of these words, and 


any rendering into English implies a certain ready understanding of them. Thus, especially at this 
stage, the translation should be treated with exceptional caution: “As to the speeches that were 
made by different men, either when they were about to begin the war or when they were already 
engaged therein, it has been difficult to recall with strict accuracy the words actually spoken, both 
for me as regards that which I myself heard, and for those who from various other sources have 
brought me reports. Therefore the speeches are given in the language in which, as it seemed to 
me, the several speakers would express, on the subjects under consideration, the sentiments most 
befitting the occasion, though at the same time I have adhered as closely as possible to the general 
sense of what was actually said. But as to the facts of the occurrences of the war, I have thought 
it my duty to give them, not as ascertained from any chance informant nor as seemed to me 
probable, but only after investigating with the greatest possible accuracy each detail, in the case 
both of the events in which I myself participated and of those regarding which I got my 
information from others. And the endeavour to ascertain these facts was a laborious task, because 
those who were eye-witnesses of the several events did not give the same reports about the same 
things, but reports varying according to their championship of one side or the other, or according 
to their recollection. And it may well be that the absence of the fabulous from my narrative will 
seem less pleasing to the ear; but whoever shall wish to have a clear view both of the events 
which have happened and of those which will some day, in all human probability, happen again 
in the same or a similar way—for these to adjudge my history profitable will be enough for me. 
And, indeed, it has been composed, not as a prize-essay to be heard for the moment, but as a 
possession for all time" (all translations of Thucydides’ History are of Smith). 

1^ On speeches in Greek historiography in general a good outline is found in Walbank 1985, 
242-261. Walbank aptly stresses the epic roots of the model of introducing speeches of the acting 
characters into the narrative: “To let historical characters speak for themselves is, however, a 
more dramatic method and recalls the long association of historiography from its earliest 
beginnings with epic and drama" (p. 243). 
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interweaves with the narrative parts of the History? There are several possible 
answers: 

1. Thucydides says he endeavoured to reproduce literally the words of the 
speakers. 

2. Thucydides declares that the speeches are entirely his own invention. 

3. Thucydides admits to some degree of free invention, but based on the 
words that had really been spoken. 

4. Thucydides says that the speeches are his invention, but adheres to several 
principles that make them probable in the given circumstances. 

Before we consider our understanding of Thucydides, it is necessary to 
stress that the proper object of our inquiry here is what he actually declares he 
is/was doing, not what he in fact did.'^ In other words, we examine Thucydides’ 
assertions, not his practices. The first possibility — Thucydides implies that he 
reproduces the speeches literally — has gained relatively little acceptance in 
scholarship.” It is hardly possible that Thucydides could have believed that he 
could obtain precise knowledge about every speech included in the History; for 
some of them there was hardly any reliable informant. Moreover, in the 
passage cited above, Thucydides admits that either for him “it was hard to 
remember with precision what was said” (xaAenov nv Akpißeiav adtihv TOV 
Aey0Év:ov Siapvnpovedoat Tv), as well as for his informants (totc GAAOVEV 
nodev uo &mayyéAXovow). Furthermore, åkxpíßera, which in this context 
probably means “exactness”, when applied to Aóyoi should probably be read as 
“precise wording"? — which Thucydides admits he was unable to provide. 
Thucydides’ explicit statements in the immediate context of the chapter rule out 
the possibility that the speeches in the History are a literal reproduction of the 
historical speeches. 


16 This provision does not entirely exclude references to Thucydides’ practice, but limts 


them to the relationship between theory and practice, and it is this which will at some points be 
examined. 

17 See Fornara 1983, 144, who supports such a view with the understanding of tôv 6AnDGc 
Aex0évte@v as “the actual words" (not “actually delivered speeches"). On the fallacy of this 
reading see below. Garrity 1998, 361—384, argues that Thucydides to some degree reproduces 
both form (style) and content. The pivot of his argument is the occurrence of wc and oto in the 
statement about speeches (wg 9' Gv é5éxovv &pol ... EINEIV ... otro eipntar). Garrity stresses the 
adverbial and modal aspects of the two words, which, according to him, imply that Thucydides 
claims that he is writing “in the way" that the speeches were delivered. Garrity’s moderate 
position as to Thucydides’ partial faithfulness to the style of the speakers is not entirely 
unfounded, but still doubtful. 

'8 See Pelling 2009, 180. 

1? Egermann 1972, 577: ñ üxpißeia = “Genauigkeit”; Porciani 1999, 130: “axptBerav adtiv 
tov AgyOÉvvov: si ricorda [...] qualcosa di preciso". See also the helpful discussion of the term 
in Scanlon 2002, 146-147, who supports such a translation. 
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The second option — Thucydides composed the speeches fully according to 
his own judgement — was particularly defended e.g. by Franz Egermann. He 
tried to prove this by a specific reading of the elements mentioned in the passage 
in question: the given circumstances (tà aici mapdvta), the requirements imposed 
by them on the speakers (tà 5éovta), and the political line taken by them (f 
Edumaca yvóun).” According to Egermann, the speeches in Thucydides are 
historical only in terms of the probability of the use of given words in a given 
context. However, the crucial point in his reasoning — the understanding of the 
ù &óuxaca. yvoyun as “die politische Gesamthaltung" — is controversial, and 
has found little scholarly approval?! Nevertheless, Thucydides does not 
entirely exclude the possibility that to some extent the speeches are a reflection 
of those actually delivered. This seems to be implied in the second part of the 
passage cited above. Thucydides describes his endeavour to gain full knowledge 
about the original speeches, on the one hand by hearing them himself 
(Stapvnpovedoat ... OV aðtòc Tíkovca), on the other — by interrogating those 
that had heard them (toic &AAo0év noðev uo anayyéAAovow). Arnold W. 
Gomme argued that Thucydides' method was to inquire into the sense of the 
historical speeches, and to rewrite them in his own language.” An argument for 
this is the admittedly high degree of similarity in the style of the speeches. 
Walter Schmid, in a meticulous structural analysis of the chapter on method, 
has shown that the Aöyoı are declared to be “as close as possible" to the actual 
ones, but with the provision that to some degree they also rely on “Ergänzung”, 
“Rekonstruktion”. This is specifically implied by the qualifier ötı éyybtata tic 
Evundong yvounc.” Further, the fundamental phrase: ^j &ópxaca yvoun. 


20 Egermann 1972, 580-581: “Die Reden sind Schópfungen des Thukydides und insofern 
frei komponiert, als sie weder formal-stilistisch noch inhaltlich-gedanklich ein bestimmtes reales 
Original kopieren. Dennoch ist die thukydideische Rede in tieferem Sinn historisch getreu 
dadurch, daB sie drei ausschlaggebende Faktoren berücksichtigt: die jeweilige geschichtliche 
Situation (tà aici napövra), die Forderung, die diese an den Redner und Staatsmann stellt (tà 
ö£ovro) und drittens die politische Gesamthaltung und Gesamtintention (f £61maca yvoun) des 
Staatsmannes, der mit der betreffenden geschichtlichen Situation konfrontiert ist und zu ihr 
Stellung zu nehmen hat (tà déovta eineiv). Und das ist in der Tat das Entscheidende und 
historisch Bedeutsame." 

?! Erbse 1989, 133, follows Egermann, but also adds his own proposals as to the rendering 
of the term. Forsdyke 2017, 26, seems also to go in this direction. 

22 Gomme 1937, 156-189. This study also summarizes (and criticizes) the opinions of 
earlier scholars on Thucydides’ method in composing the speeches. A drawback of this otherwise 
excellent paper is that it combines and confuses the question of what Thucydides declares, and 
what he actually does as to the speeches in his work. 

23 Schmid 1954/55, 220—233. The author provides a useful scrutiny of the Methodenkapitel 
in terms of its key notions (“Hauptbegriffe”). Canfora 2011, 365-388, added a simple yet 
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Scholars have tried to render it in various ways: as the “main thesis", “general 
sense” or "intention"? of the delivered speeches. The charge against these 
readings is their incompatibility with the fact that most speeches have more 
than one layer and involve many different points. It is therefore very difficult, 
if not impossible, to say what is the “main thesis” or “general sense" of a speech. 
The problem with the reading “intention” is similar." John Wilson rightly refuted 
those readings, and convincingly argued that Thucydides attempted to comprise 
the complete “thesis” of each speech (all the vital points of the speech actually 
delivered). According to Wilson, Thucydides tried to gain knowledge about the 
speeches, and to adhere to all their chief points (the proper sense of Edunaca 
here), at the same time making additions, relying on tà ö&ovra — what would 
be required to be said on each occasion.”’ Frank W. Walbank also assumed that 
Thucydides claims some historicity for his speeches, with necessary additions 
of his own, due to gaps in his and his informants’ memory.” These additions 
are, according to Walbank, expressed in the phrase tà 5é0vta — which are 
words imputed by the historian, according to his own idea of what should be 
said in particular circumstances. Leone Porciani inquired into the semantics 
of yv®un in other Thucydidean passages and in other authors, and on that basis 
he concluded that the most appropriate way to understand yv@pn in Thuc. I 22 
is “line of reasoning" or “argumentation”.” Still, we shall add that, as Antonis 
Tsakmakis accentuates, yv@un is not a “property” of a speech, but of a speaker. 
Therefore, Emily Greenwood's proposal: "the ideas behind what speakers 
actually said", seems most adequate: words convey speaker's whole yvójm, as 
closely as was possible." At the same time, Thucydidean speeches are more 


substantial observation that Thucydides introduces his speeches by &e&av toidde (“such as 
this"), not vóóe (“these”). 

24 Plant 1988, 201-202. 

?5 Bicknell 1990, 172-178; Erbse 1989, 133: *Gesamthaltung" and “Grundintention”. Still, 
Erbse believes that Thucydides tried to get as close as possible to the actual speeches and to the 
“main intention" of the speakers. Badian 1992, 187—190, understands the intention as “what the 
speaker wanted to persuade his audience to do". 

?6 For instance, is there a correct answer to the question, what is the main “intention” of the 
Funeral Speech? 

27 Wilson 1982, 97-99. Tosi 2018, 175-176, makes a good point for the reading of E0pzaco. 
as implying completeness, rather than generality. 

28 Hence Walbank's rendering of &öunaoa yvópn as “general purport”. 

> Walbank 1985, 244-245. 

30 Porciani 1999, 103-135, esp. 124-127. “Ritengo che il significato di yvóym in I 22, 1 sia 
quello di *pensiero, ragionamento, sequenza di argomenti', sostenuto da I 54, 2, da II 20, 1 e da 
VII 8, 2." (p. 128) 

?! Tsakmakis 2017, 274. Cf. Greenwood 2006, 64; Zagorin 2005, 152: “true gist or purport 
of what each speaker said". 
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sophisticated and “philosophically” elaborated to an extent rather unexpected 
in their historical counterparts.” 

The next problem central for the interpretation of Thucydides’ statement on 
method in composing the speeches, but also pertaining to his approach to £pya, 
is the relationship between the verb doxetv as it occurs in the part about 
speeches on the one hand, and öokeiv appearing in the sentence on £pya on the 
other.? On a general level, the use of doxeiv in these two sections seems to 
indicate a contrast between Thucydides’ treatment of Aöyoı on the one hand, 
and &pya on the other. The former were written “as it seemed to me" (wg ö' àv 
&óókovv pol), whereas the £pya “were not written down as it seemed to me" 
(005’ cc uol é56KeE1), but they were rather “inquired into with the highest 
possible adequacy" (oov dvvatov axpıßela ... éng&eA00v). Some scholars 
understood this as a dichotomy between subjectivity in the treatment of 
speeches, which are (allegedly) affected by Thucydides’ imagination, and 
objectivity in the analysis of the deeds of war, which are subjected to a stricter 
"scientific" inquiry. The apparently “negative” use of doxetv in the case of Epya 
could be used as a confirmation that in the case of Aóyoi Thucydides allows 
himself to take considerable liberties with the speeches (as compared with the 
historical ones).** The reason for this misconception is the application of incorrect 
semantics of doketv, allegedly implying “fanciful” or “imaginative” dealing 
with the historical material (Aóyot or £pya). Here we need to go beyond the 
immediate context. John Marincola analyzed Thucydides’ use of óokeiv and 
has shown that its sense is far from clear. The meanings of öokeitv found in the 
History tend to encompass thinking, reconstructing and reasoning, but always 
in such a way that it relies on some firm basis.”° The phrase 008’ óc poi £óÓkei 
would mean, according to this reading, "not as I thought", and implies that the 


?? This has been illuminatingly described by Tsakmakis 2017, 267—281, esp. p. 273: *As 
deeds, Thucydides' speeches are historical (they were truly delivered), but at the same time they 
are free from each speaker's weaknesses and limitations: they are — Thucydides assures us — 
expert speeches of exemplary quality." 

33 Thuc. 122, 1-2: óc 8’ dv é5éKovv gol kaoto TEpi TOV Aisi TApd6vt@v TÀ SéOVTA UAT” 
£in£iv, éyouéva Öt gyybtata thc Euundong yvOuns TOV ANORG Asxdevrov, obtoc eipntar. cà 8’ 
Épya tov npayOévvov Ev TH TOAEUM OK éK TOD napatuyóvtoc TLVOaVdLLEVOS n£(oca ypdgeıv, 
008” dc pol £6óket, GAN’ otc TE atc napy Kol rapà TOV GA@V oov Svvatov dkpifie(g nepi 
éxdotov éne£eA0Óv. 

3 Schmid 1954/55, 233, does not put it so radically, but nevertheless admits a contrast; 
Bicknell 1990, 174; Hornblower, CT I, 59-60, translates c gol &öökeı as “according to ideas 
of my own". 

35 Marincola 1989, 216-223. Marincola says that whenever Thucydides uses the verb Soxetv 
for what he does, “it means that he employs certain amount of imaginative historical reconstruction 
and at times uses his own reasoned conjectures (a better term than “opinions”).” (p. 221) 
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£pya are less subject to Thucydides’ reconstructive reasoning, but not, as could 
erroneously be presumed, entirely deprived of his opinions, perspectives, etc. 
Taking this semantic improvement into account, doxstv applied to the handling 
of Aöyoı would imply that Thucydides was aware that he had enough source 
material to work on, but fewer possibilities to verify it in comparison with &pya. 
This difference stems from the character of the material itself; Thucydides 
writes mostly contemporary history ("Zeitgeschichte"), which gave him the 
opportunity to be the witness of the events described, or at least to interrogate 
the eyewitnesses thereof.” 

Further, what is the sense of tà 5é0vta? Are tà 5é0vta words/ideas etc. 
appropriate to the circumstances from the perspective of Thucydides, or of each 
particular speaker?" Wilson argued that the answer lies in the relation between 
tà S€ovta and čóunaca yvóun. The tà ó£ovta are a necessary supplement of 
Thucydides' source material concerning what was actually said, a type of 
"expansion" of the chief points of each speech to which he had some access. In 
other words, tà d£ovra are Thucydides’ own conjectures about what each 
speaker should say in terms of content, taking this speaker's yvójm into 
account.** In sum, while the £6jaca yvóun are probably “the ideas behind 
what speakers actually said", the tà ö£ovra denote rearrangement, supplemen- 
tation and revision of the content, but also Thucydides’ own input in terms of 
style? Walbank saw a tension between what was really said (yvóun) and 


36 As highlighted in the context of the semantics of öokeiv by Marincola 1989, 222. 

37 The difference is subtle, but not insignificant. Either tà ócovta are meant as words 
imputed to the speakers by Thucydides (because he believed them to be appropriate), or tà ö&ovra. 
are words that Thucydides thought that the given speaker would consider appropriate to the 
situation. The latter option would rely more on Thucydides' knowledge about each speaker's 
preferences and line of reasoning, the former on his own rhetorical training and devices. See 
Greenwood 2006, 67—68. 

98 The yvópn aspect rightly stressed by Wilson 1982, 101-103. See Tosi 2018, 167-171, 
for the emphasis on content, rather than form, and on Thucydides' awareness of the probability, 
rather than exactness, of his “reconstructions”. 

39 [agree on this point with Tsakmakis 1998, 249: “Thukydides hat versucht, jede Rede so 
zu formulieren, wie er glaubte, daß man die jeweiligen Thesen in der jeweiligen Situation am 
besten hatte unterstützen kónnen." Cf. “Thukydides bestátigt in 22,1, daB die in den Reden 
vertretenen Positionen die historische Wahrheit wiedergeben, stellt aber zugleich klar, daf alles 
über diesen inhaltlichen Kern Hinausgehende (d.h. die Form) seiner eigenen rhetorisch- 
schriftstellerischen Kunstfertigkeit zu verdanken ist." (p. 251). See also Winton 1999, 527—533: 
yvoun as the historical core of the speeches, tà ö&ovra as Thucydides’ supplementation of it, 
according to his judgement. Cf. Nicolai 1999, 280—281; Porciani 1999, 133; Pelling 2009, 184—185, 
highlights the fact that prior to every speech Thucydides provides a short summary of its content, 
which sometimes contains information that is not to be found in the speech itself. This suggests 
that Thucydides omits certain parts of the speech, and changes the internal balance of particular 
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Thucydides’ conjectures about what should be said in the given circumstances 
(tà S£ovro). In fact, he seems to aptly remark that “the criterion of the one is 
simply the truth, the criterion of the other is suitability, tò mpéxov, nıdavörns 
[...]”.*° Walbank’s suggestion that Thucydides is the first author known to us 
who articulates the concept of np&nov is one of the important points of reference 
in the further argument on the reception of the methodological chapter in the 
Hellenistic period.*' Yet this perspective requires modification at one point — 
is TO mpénov, or appropriateness, in any way meant to be at variance with the 
truth? The answer has to be negative. There is no proof that “suitability” or 
“appropriateness” does involve free invention on the part of the historian. Quite 
the contrary — the historian in putting tà 5éovta into his speakers’ mouths is 
bound to take all circumstances into account: the personality of the speaker, his 
audience, their mutual relationships, their historical setting, etc. The tà ŝéovta 
is actually something that restricts, not facilitates, the historian's subjectivity 
and potential bias.” To recapitulate, in the part of the methodological chapter 
which pertains to speeches in the historical work, Thucydides declares that he 
has tried to be as faithful as possible to the content of speeches actually 
delivered, that it was difficult to reproduce them with utmost precision, thus he 
composed them with the overall circumstances in which they were delivered in 
mind. In other words, the principle of Thucydides’ composition of speeches in 
his History is rationally assessed probability based on the historian’s knowledge 
and experience. Certain particularities in terms of the arguments used, as well 
as their stylistic form, depend on Thucydides’ substantiated judgement of his 
source material concerning the historical speeches. 


2.2 Declaration of the avoidance of tò uu0G6sq 


The second part of the chapter refers to the absence of tò pvO@édec in the 
History, and the everlasting usefulness of the work (I 22, 4). It is worth 
underlining that this form, obviously connected with the word uö0oc, does not 
occur in surviving Greek literature before Thucydides.* There have been various 
proposals for translation, which lay emphasis either on the sense that it refers 


to a) subject matter: "storytelling element"; “merveilleux”, b) stylistic traits: 
“literary considerations"; or c) both: "künstlerischen Schmuck”; “inventive 


points in comparison to its “original”; Schütrumpf 2011, 253: “Such a process of summarizing 
implicit in &öunaoo yvoyın involves reduction, abstraction, generalization.” 

4 Walbank 1985, 245. 

^! See below on Callisthenes (pp. 121-122) and Posidonius (pp. 176-177). 

42 See Schiitrumpf 2011, 249—251; Marincola 2007, 121. 

5 As noted by Flory 1989, 193 n. 2. A TLG computerized search seems to confirm this. 
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embellishment”.** All these renderings are to a large extent arbitrary, and seem 
to be founded on the “traditional” association with the word pb80c. Of course, 
the word derives from (or is connected to) uv0éco (“relate fabulously”) and 
uõðoç (“story”),” but its exceptional grammatical form, and first of all the 
specific context of the methodological chapter, call for a deeper inquiry of its 
sense as used by Thucydides. ^? 

Flory has questioned this simple definition of uv8@d¢Ec as “stories” (i.e. any 
kind of story), and argued that in our context Thucydides means not only to 
avoid “fanciful” stories as irrelevant to history, but specifically stories that 
exaggerate and celebrate the glories of war.*’ Thucydides indeed says that the 
lack of pw0@dEc will prove dtepnéotepov — “less pleasant" for the audience.^ 
In other passages in the History, rhetorical pleasure, flattering the crowd, etc. 
are regularly opposed to truth, proper interest (7 what is good for the listeners), 
and are connected to “patriotic” praise and self-praise, which ultimately, as the 
speakers warn, lead to danger.” Thucydides also mentions tò pw0@dec in the 
chapter immediately preceding the methodological one (I 21, 1):°° 


£k 68 TOV eipnpiévov vexpmpíov ÖL@G tota Av tic vopítov ica à oi A00v 
ovy Gpaptdvor, Kai oUte oc nomtai uvýkacı nepi adtOv m TO LEILOV 
KOOLODVTES HÄAAOV MotEvov, oUte oc Aoyoypóqot Evv&dsoov Em TO TPOGAYO- 
yóxepov th dxpodost T] dAnOéotspov, dvra Avs&fieykta Kal TÀ TOAAG 0x0 ypóvou 
aùtÂv dntotwc £i TO VASEG &kveviKNKdTA, nůpoða è Hynodpevoc ék TOV 
&mipaveotótov onueíov óc rahad siva ånoypóvtoc."! 


^ Cf. Hornblower, CT I, 61: “tò un pv8@dec: ‘the unromantic [lit. ‘unstory-like’] character 


of my narrative”. See the bibliographical references in Flory 1989, 195 n. 5. 

^5 Frisk, GEW, 265, s.v. uó00c: “sagenhaft, fabelhaft". 

46 On the relation between myth and historiography in general see Said 2007, 76-88, who 
emphasizes the pioneering role of Thucydides: “In fact it is in Thucydides (1.21) that we first 
find a word coined — maybe by Thucydides himself — on the root v8- with a distinctly negative 
content: in his programmatic remarks, p1pw0@dec designates what is to be excluded from the history 
ofthe Peloponnesian War: the miraculous aspects of traditional tales that have nothing to do with 
**truth"' — they do not admit testing — but are attractive and entertaining." (p. 78). On the Greek 
concept of u00c in general see Fowler 2011, 45-66. 

^! Flory 1989, 194-202. 

^5 Grant 1974, 81 — “rather dull”, p. 82: “less attractive"; cf. Gomme 1954b, 117. 

^9 Thuc.I$84, 2; II 41, 4; II 65, 8; VI 83, 2-3; VII 8, 2; VII 14, 4. 

50 Hornblower, CT I, 59 notes that the sentence about tò pw0ASec at I 21 “anticipates” I 22, 4. 
! “Still, from the evidence that has been given, any one would not err who should hold the 
view that the state of affairs in antiquity was pretty nearly such as I have described it, not giving 
greater credence to the accounts, on the one hand, which the poets have put into song, adorning 
and amplifying their theme, and, on the other, which the chroniclers have composed with a view 
rather of pleasing the ear than of telling the truth, since their stories cannot be tested and most of 
them have from lapse of time won their way into the region of the fabulous so as to be incredible. 


wn 
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This passage occurs in a section that is a transition to the proper Methodenkapitel, 
as well as a conclusion to the so-called Archaeology, the reconstruction of the 
most ancient times of Greek history (Thuc. I 2-19).? Thucydides draws a clear 
distinction between his account of these times, as based on thorough research, 
and the accounts of the “poets and logographers", who have embellished on the 
events, especially the Trojan war. The sense and final conclusion of the Archaeo- 
logy is that Greece was not as populous at that time, as one could infer from 
Homer (Thuc. I 10, 3—4), and that the war itself required fewer resources than 
the poets imply (Thuc. I 11, 2). In general — many of Thucydides’ contemporaries’ 
convictions about the past are incorrect, usually due to indiscriminate acceptance 
of the oral tradition.” Scholars have supposed this statement about the 
relegation of tò uvO@ösc to be an implicit criticism of the type of historiography 
represented by Herodotus." Things that are hardly verifiable (áve&£Aeykxa) 
“make their way into” (Ékveviknkóra),? or become, tò pvO@Sec. The wwOAdEc 
is something that "rather pleases the listeners, than shows the truth" 
(npocayoyótspov th aKkpodost t| GAndéotEpov). It is suggested that TO LWOSdEc 
is such an account that remains untested, inaccurate, unclear, based on false 


He should regard the facts as having been made out with sufficient accuracy, on the basis of the 
clearest indications, considering that they have to do with early times." 

? On Thucydides’ method and aims in this section see: Hornblower, CT I, 7-59; Tsakmakis 
1995, 34-50 (see ibidem, 3-8 for earlier scholarship on the subject); Crane 1996, 32-34; Pothou 
2009, 126-141. 

533 As with the story of the tyrannocides (I 20, 2): oi yàp dvOpmnor tac dkoàc t&v 
npoygyevnpévov, Kal Tv ényópa coio N, óuotoc åBacaviotos nap’ dAXipov dExovran. AOnvaíov 
yov xo TANV0c "Inzapyov otovraı dp’ Appoó(ou kal Aptotoysttovocs tópavvov Óvta. Anodavetv 
Ka. (“For men accept from one another hearsay reports of former events, neglecting to test them 
just the same, even though these events belong to the history of their own country. Take the 
Athenians, for example; most of them think that Hipparchus was tyrant when he was slain by 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton"). 

5 As articulated e.g. by Gomme 1954b, 117: “By tò pvðôðecs Thucydides means those 
stories which Herodotos loved to tell both about the past (e.g. Kandaules and Gyges, or the birth 
of Cyrus or of Kypselos, Rhampsinitos and the clever thief) and about his own contemporaries 
(Zerxes and his dreams, or Xerxes and the storm at sea when he was returning to Asia), some of 
which he does not himself believe to be true and gives his reasons why. Such things Thucydides 
rejects in the interests of truth, and we say that Herodotus was after all an artist, while Thucydides 
was the first scientific historian." Of course, the last part of this opinion of Gomme - the 
opposition of Herodotus “the artist” and Thucydides “the scientist" is, in the light of the 
methodology and perspective of the present book, treated with distance. Cf. Flory 1989, 201; 
Said 2010, 168, adduces Schol. ad Thuc. 122, 4: aivittetar 68 xà pow. “Hpoddtov. 

55 On àve&££Aeykta and &kvevırnköta see Hornblower, CT I, 59, which renders them 
respectively as “cannot be tested" and “passed into the region of". 
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assumptions, and not useful? Thucydides, instead of reproducing unverified 


10 LWO@dEc, decided to inquire the past with support of the “clearest proofs” 
(nvpfobat 08 ... & TOV énupaveotótov ONLELOV). 

Hence, scholars who tend to subsume the sense of tò uv0G6sc in this section 
under "sentimental and chauvinistic accounts" (Stewart Flory) or "patriotic 
stories” (Simon Hornblower)’ seem to be wrong. Throughout the Archaeology, 
Thucydides lays emphasis on inquiry, proper reasoning, the search for truth, 
and not only on the “patriotic” aspect of uv8adec. In the conclusion to the 
Archaeology (I 20, 2), he says that “people accept the oral tradition even if (not 
especially when — M.K.) it refers to their own country”.’® The emphasis seems 
to be on the lack of criticism as such, not exclusively on that grounded in 
patriotic sentiment.?^ This contextual reading of tò pvO@dec, taking into 
account the section preceding the methodological chapter, allows us to say that 
the notion designates, in Thucydides’ idiosyncratic use, common, unsub- 
stantiated and/or‘ exaggerated accounts of the past, which are — consequently 
— false. Hence, when in the methodological chapter immediately following the 
section analyzed above, Thucydides says that & pév àkpóaciv tows TO un 
ULO@SES atv dtepnéotepov paveltaı, we can allow ourselves to believe that 
he declares the avoidance of information which is untested, based on false 
premises or exaggerated, even if it results in a less pleasurable aural effect.°' 


56 Pothou 2009, 88: “Il n'a pas fait référence à l'élément mythique (uv0@S5ec) dans son 
cevre, parce que le mythe ne contient aucune des qualités recherchées par Thucydide: l'exactitude 
[...], la vérité [...], la clarté [...] et, enfin, l'utilité pour l'avenir [...].” 

7 Flory 1989, 201. Hornblower, CT I, p. 61: “[...] the stories Thucydides has in mind are 
patriotic ones". 

58 If Thucydides conceived of tò pvO@dec as laying emphasis on the distortion of 
historical/poetical accounts, caused by patriotic sentiments, he would have stressed that precisely 
at this point. Instead, he formulates this with concessive words: oi yàp vOponoi tac ükodc TOV 
npoyeyevnu£vov, xoi fjv Erixopıa opio n. 

59 Chapter I 20 corroborates this. The example of uncritical acceptance given there (the 
widespread belief that Hipparchus was killed when already a tyrant) is “patriotically” irrelevant; 
cf. the introductory words stressing the critical enquiry as such: moñAà 88 Kai ğa Erı koù vov 
Svta Kol où xpóvo Auvnotobusva Kal ot AAAoı “EAAnvEs ook ópOGc otovtat KTA. (“There are 
many other matters, too, belonging to the present and not forgotten through lapse of time, 
regarding which the other Hellenes as well hold mistaken opinions [...]"), and the concluding: 
otto dtakattmpos toic noroi 1] Cútno tis GANVEtac, Kal £i và êtoîua Xov Tp£novran. 
(“So averse to taking pains are most men in the search for the truth, and so prone are they to turn 
to what lies ready at hand"). 

9? The examples in I 20 seem to be assessed by Thucydides as false, common and 
unverified, but have little to do with exaggeration. On the contrary, the convictions rebutted in 
the Archaeology proper are both unsubstantiated and exaggerated. 

9! Again, Flory 1989, 202, is too narrow when he restates that “[...] TÒ un poves means 
the absence of patriotic anecdotes in the narrative portion of the History [...]". 
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Here one additional remark has to be made. It could be mistakenly expected 
that by this declaration Thucydides excludes tout court the mythical or quasi- 
mythical accounts of the past. This would mean a serious disjunction with some 
narrative parts of the History, where such stories actually do occur.” What is 
therefore decisive is probably the aim and character of these insertions. Firstly, 
Thucydides uses typical distancing words when introducing such elements.” 
Secondly, when he does so, it is either because he is trying to clarify a point 
(e.g. a common confusion between two personal names™), or he regards the 
story as “probable”.® In one instance he shows that myth throws some light on 
the geographical issue,?6 in another the story somehow illuminates a specific 
name.°’ There seems to be some historical usefulness gained thanks to each of 
these digressions. As a result, we may assume that for Thucydides any kind 
of information about the past is potentially acceptable, but only such that is 
subjected to criticism, verification, or is to some extent probable, can find itself 
in the historical narrative. It is exactly what Thucydides does in the Archaeology 
— he takes the Homeric account of the Trojan War, and "strips away" all the 
elements that make it uu090ec, a story which is far from the truth about this battle. 

To be sure, the above considerations were not intended to “test” Thucydides’ 
theory against his practice; their aim was to clarify the sense of tò un nVOwösc 
as it appears in the methodological chapter. The conclusion is that Thucydides 
by his declaration does not mean to eliminate or reject any mythical element ex 
definitione, but to include it only with the principles of verification, criticism, 
and for the sake of usefulness. As for the relation of this statement to the speeches, 
on the basis of the above considerations it is reasonable to assume that the notion 
of uv0G0ec does in a sense apply to them, since they are supposed to be written 
with the utmost possible accuracy and faithfulness to the real ones, which meets 
the demand that past should be examined, verified, etc. Still, the composition 


92? Thuc. II 29, 3: Tereus, Itys and Procne (including the information about the murder of 


Itys); II 102, 5—6: the story about Alcmaeon; III 88, 1—3: the legend of Hephaestus' abode on 
Hiera; III 96, 1 the tradition about Hesiod's death; IV 24, 5: Odysseus’ sail through Charybdis; 
VI 2, 4: the settlement of Sicels in Sicily. 

$3 Introducing them with: Aéyevo (II 102, 5; III 96, 1; IV 24, 5); vouíCovo: 88 (III 88, 2); 
Ws pev sikdc Kal Akystaı (VI 2, 4). Cf. Said 2010, 169. 

9 Asin the case of II 29, 3. 

85 As in VI 2, 4, where Thucydides stipulates that it is a common view (A&ystaı), but still 
probable (gic). 

96 "Thuc. II 102, 5-6. 

67 Thuc. IN 96, 1. 

$8 Pothou 2009, 89-91. 
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of speeches is not without reason discussed by Thucydides separately; the 
exclusion from them of tò v0@8<c is not the task of the historian.” 


2.2.1 The sense of tò oapéc 


In the immediately following sentence Thucydides asserts the utility of his 
History (I 22, 4, lines 31-35). This statement contains several crucial concepts 
commonly associated with this historian. The first phrase requiring explanation 
is tò cagéc oxonciv. The tò cagéc is an abstract noun deriving from the 
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adjective cagric, meaning basically: “clear”, “manifest”, but also “certain”. 
Are we allowed to ascribe the latter sense, which is deduced from texts earlier 
than Thucydides, to the occurrence of tò cagéc in the passage in question? 
Andrew J. Woodman argued that the term alludes to the dramatic vividness 
or realism of Thucydides’ narrative.” Woodman remarks that évdpyeva and 


6 Flory 1989, 202, poses the question whether Thucydides means that the speeches are also 


devoid of “patriotic anecdotes” (Flory’s definition of tò v0GSec). Flory strives to resolve the 
problem of the praise of Athens, particularly visible in the Epitaphios, which could suggest that 
the absence of pw0@dec does not concern the speeches. However successful this attempt may be, 
it is completely unnecessary when we understand that the content of the speeches is not entirely 
Thucydides’ creation (as the proper part of the methodological chapter implies, see above, pp. 
93-99), and thus he could not expunge the words that could be classified as pv0@dec from the 
given speech, if he believed (or simply knew), that they occurred in that which was actually 
delivered. By contrast, he could avoid, or erase, each incorrect belief about the Peloponnesian 
War from his narrative. 

7 Hornblower, CT I, 61: “have a clear picture”; Bicknell 1990, p. 178, proposes rendering: 
“essence”, “what really goes on in what takes place.” The significance of the term has been 
adequately highlighted by Scanlon 2002, 147: “[...] the “clear truth” is a key term in Thucydidean 
thought, not just by its prominent position in 1.22.4, but by its selective use elsewhere in his text.” 


7! The basic meanings of the adjective cagrc recorded in the LSJ are: “clear”, “plain”, 


“distinct”, “manifest”; of persons, oracles — “sure”, “unerring”. According to LSJ, the abstract 
noun TÒ cagéc in the passage in question means “the clear truth”. LSJ also cites Eur. Or. 397: 
GOV TOL TO Gagésc, OD TO un Gagéc, as used in the sense “clear truth". The poetic adverb of 
oagéc is odpa, which, as Frisk, GEW, 684, s.v. oáqa, notes, is very often combined with words 
for knowing, being sure, especially associated with knowledge that comes from being 
eyewitness: “oda Adv. ‘bestimmt, sicher, zuverlässig’, bes. mit oida, auch m. anderen Verba 
des Wissens und des Sagens [...].” Frisk detects such meanings as peculiar to epic, from the Jiad 
onwards (a caveat on the interpretation of Thucydides’ text, which, as assumed at the beginning 
of the present chapter, cannot rely on texts later than himself). Similiarly Beekes, EDG, s.v. oda: 
“surely, certainly, definitely". Beekes states that the etymology of oóqa remains “unexplained”. 

7? Woodman 1988, 62: “Although it is true that ca«iveu is not one of the terms which later 
became common to describe the quality of vivid imitation which Thucydides' readers detected 
in his work, it is linked with évépysia by two late rhetoricians as if the two terms were 
synonymous; and since appealing to the sense of sight is the characteristic feature of &vdpysıa it 
will be observed that the verb which Thucydides uses in his sentence is oKonetv (‘see’ or ‘view’), 
its almost literal sense being activated by the express contrast with éc pév åxpóao (‘for audience 
purposes’). His readers are thus guaranteed the superior experience of ‘sight over sound’ (see p. 
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capnveıa are used by some rhetoricians nearly as synonyms; further, that 
Thucydides links cagéc with the verb for “seeing” (cagés oKoneiv), and that 
£vópyeia is inherently connected to vision. That seems appealing, but not com- 
pelling when it comes to the interpretation of I 22 or I 1, 3. Woodman’s reading 
relies too much on material later than Thucydides to be safely applied to him, 
a danger in interpretation of Thucydides pointed out above.” The fact that later 
critics defined oapnvsıa in close association with &vapysıa is different from 
Thucydides’ own use and understanding of tò cagéc.” John Marincola 
accentuated the semantic connection of oagéc with “precision” and thought that 
TO cac okonzseiv should be understood as “know precisely". It would then 
denote exactness resulting from Thucydides' focus on contemporary, not ancient, 
history.” Thomas F. Scanlon criticized both readings, and in a comprehensive 
study of the term in Thucydides, with a great deal of additional evidence from 
contemporary literature and drama, makes a compelling case that tò cagés is 
an expression for “a broad kind of knowledge which is the product of a complex 
and positive process of correct analysis of information". The scholar 
convincingly argues that (and why) Thucydides prefers tò cagéc in this context, 
rather than à2uj0gux — it is because he refers there not only to past events, but 
also to the future (TO caqàc oKoneiv xai TOV ueAAÓviov ... Eoeodaı). The 
statement evidently concerns knowledge about more generalized truths, 
whereas dAijeux pertains to knowledge about past and present reality." Scanlon 
has analyzed the occurrences of tò cagéc and its cognates in other passages of 
the History, and in those instances it seems reasonable to assume that oagéc 
means “certain”, “sure”.’* Moreover, Hornblower aptly refers us back to what 
is probably the most instructive parallel, where Thucydides points to his pursuit 
of "clarity" (I 1, 2): 


15 and n. 83), an imitation of the experiences on which the narrative is based, but enhanced 
through its having been structured and shaped by the author himself." 

7 Abiding by the methodology of the present chapter, as outlined above. 

74 On the connection between cagńvsia and derivatives with évdpyei and the possible 
implications for the reception of Thucydides, see chap. 5. 

755^ Marincola 1997, 96 n. 166. 

76 Scanlon 2002, 131—148; the quotation is from the conclusion, p. 148. Another phrasing 
of his definition is the following: “[...] tó oaqéc is an expression of a reliably clear certainty 
about human actions based on a careful analysis of particular events but offering general 
paradigms for the future." 

7^ Scanlon 2002, 131-132. 

78 Apart from Thuc. I 1, 3 Scanlon adduces I 9, 2; VI 32, 3; VI 33, 1; VII 14, 4; VII 67, 4; 
V 105, 2. Particular support for the meaning “certain knowledge" is provided by V 113 (the 


A 


present as “more oagéc” than the future). See Scanlon 2002, 141-143. 
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Kivnoic yàp att peytotn 51 toic “EAAnow éyéveto Kai pépet tivi tov Bappápov, 
wc 68 sinetv Kai éri nAEIOTOV AVOPOT@V. tà yàp npò adTOV Kal TA Erı noXaícepa 
coQóc uiv ebpeiv did ypóvou nAfj0oc dóóvata Tv, åk 82 tekuNpiov ov mì 
HOAKPÖTATOV oxonzoüviít por z61e0001 Evußatver od ueydAa vopíto yevéoðo obte 
KATO TODS zoAÉpuouc OTE éc ta HAAG.” 


Here Thucydides seems to underline how difficult (actually, impossible: aö'vara 
Tv) it was to inquire into the events that took place before the Peloponnesian 
War, due to the time that has passed since their occurrence (510. ypdvov A790). 
It is remarkable that here the verb qualified by cagdc is not oxozetv but evpetv. 
We may observe that the quality of “clearness” (keeping the working character 
of such a translation in mind) applies to inquiry (ebpeiv) as well as to the cog- 
nizance of its effects (oKoneiv). Moreover, the connection between tò caqéc in 
I 22, 4 and I 1, 3 is marked in the second part of the sentence — ék 68 
iekumpíov ... oKOMODVTt uot moteo etc. Thucydides had first to “look into” 
the distant past of Greek cities, relying on evidence (texu\pıa); as for the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, he provides tò cac, after inquiry, as an already “finished 
product". The Archaeology can be seen as an exposition of the method of 
obtaining the cagéc. The parallel from I 1, 3 shows that for Thucydides, in order 
to “establish” tO oagéc, it is necessary to test reality by autopsy, inquiry, 
gathering of evidence, judgement of probablility, then to organize the information 
and present it. If it is possible, an account that is supposed to be cagéc should 
rely on personal experience of others or on being an eyewitness of the events.” 

To sum up, Thucydides’ understanding of tò caéc corresponds to the earliest 
semantics in epic and presocratic philosophers,’ denoting “certain knowledge" 
about the past, but also providing insight into the general laws governing the 
human reality. 


79 “For this was the greatest movement that had ever stirred the Hellenes, extending also to 


some of the Barbarians, one might say even to a very large part of mankind. Indeed, as to the 
events of the period just preceding this, and those of a still earlier date, it was impossible to get 
clear information on account of lapse of time; but from evidence which, on pushing my inquiries 
to the furthest point, I find that I can trust, I think that they were not really great either as regards 
the wars then waged or in other particulars." 

80 Cf. Cuscunà 2005, 59-77, esp. conclusion from p. 65: “Dall analisi di questi passi 
pertanto si evince che per Tucidide ‘tecnicamente’ una notizia o la narrazione di un evento è 
caQéc solo nel momento in ciu essa viene riportata o viene reperita sul posto da una persona ben 
informata, come puó essere un testimone oculare o communque molto vicino ai fatti." See also 
Parmeggiani 2003, 235-283. 

8! As in the etymology of oda, see n. 71 above. 
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2.3 The idea of usefulness 


Finally, the part that concludes the methodological chapter, concerning the 
usefulness of the History (I 22, 4). The idea of the usefulness and everlasting 
value of the History is commonly regarded as one of the most “Thucydidean” 
contributions to historiography, and is traditionally referred to in reception 
studies. How should we understand this concept, firstly, in the immediate context 
of the introduction? 

Some readings of Thucydides’ conception of utility seem to fall wide of the 
mark, e.g. when they state that utility implies rejection of spectacular or dramatic 
elements in the narrative.? Neither the distance from the pw0@dec, nor the 
notion of utility as knowledge of universal principles entail the absence of 
£vópyeia. or náðogç in the work. In general, scholars have agreed that the above 
words of Thucydides are an assertion that the History as a whole is meant to be 
useful at whatever time it is read. The words xtiué &c alei are strictly related 
to à: the “everlasting possession” (i.e. the History) should probably be 
read as “having permanent value”, because it is useful. The words «rjud c aiei 
should not be read literally (e.g. “for ever and ever”); the accent seems to be on 
the potentiality that lies in the work, which can be at any moment taken and 
read, for the benefit of the reader.*° This “everlasting value” is contrasted with 
ayovıoua, literally “contest”, further — “declamation” (as it often had the form 
of a competition). The worth of àyóviopa is differentiated by Thucydides from 
the value of the History, in that it aims at “being heard for the moment" (£c tò 
napaypua ios). So far, the antithesis seems understandable; the problem 
arises when we ask about the specific character of the “usefulness” (@péA wa) 
mentioned here. Some scholars, e.g. Geoffrey E. M. de Ste Croix, conceived of 
it as knowledge that will enable Thucydides' readers to anticipate or even predict 
the future." This reading has been contested, since in the passages where the 


€ On the poetic roots of the idea of the utility of knowldege of the past see Malitz 1990, 
330-332. 

8$ Gabba 1981, 50-62. 

8^ See generally: Gomme, HCT I, 149-150; Schadewaldt 1982, 287; de Romilly 1956, 41-66; 
Malitz 1982, 278-288; Darbo-Peschanski 1989, 667-668; Meister 1990, 52; Price 2001, 18-19. 

85 Cf. Schadewaldt 1982, 287; Hornblower, CT I, 61. 

86 Ste Croix 1972, 30-33. This scholar argued on the basis of certain passages, in which 
Thucydides praises Themistocles and Pericles for their ability to anticipate the future events. Cf. 
the similar, much earlier, interpretation of J.H. Jr. Finley 1942, 98, which is restated by Darbo- 
Peschanski 1989, 660: “Tout comme les acteurs des événements politiques et militaires qu'il 
relat, Thucydide, avant tout préoccupé du présent, demande aussi que celui-ci, transmué en passé 
par la postérité de ses lecteurs, devienne une source d'analogies qui permette de déchiffrer 
l'avenir et d'y assurer le triomphe de l'utilité." 
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historian praises Themistocles and Pericles for their talent for anticipation, 
there is no suggestion that it relies on knowledge about the past.*" Jacqueline 
de Romilly has also argued against this and a similar understanding of 
Thucydides’ words, especially against the idea that the History was meant to be 
a type of practical “manual” (e.g. for politicians). The History was rather not 
projected as a collection of political or military exempla.? It is probably right 
to see such interpretations as detached from the actual text of the chapter on 
method. Still, in the passage in question Thucydides implies that the advantages 
of reading his work are more than merely an antiquarian acquaintance with past 
reality.” De Romilly in her insightful analysis postulates a reading of the 
concept of ooo that emphasizes the element of universality and general 
laws that govern human reality?! The “hidden universal principles", which 
Thucydides — in de Romilly's view — reveals throughout the work, are for the 
most part not stated explicitly; they are implied in the narrative, and need to be 
discovered by the reader? What is the key universal principle which 


87 See Thuc. I 138, 3: Hv yap ô Osjuctokfic Beßaısrora Sù qóosoc ioydv SnAdoac koù 


Siagepdvtme tt éc adrO UGAAOV Etépov Gc Davudoat’ oiksia yap Evvéoet Kal OTE TPOLABaV 
éc abdtiv obdév OUT’ éxtpabav, t&v ve rapoypfiua dv EAayxtorng PovAfic KPATIGTOS yvópov Kal 
TOV HEAAOVI@V mÀ nÀciotov TOD yevnoopévov Apıotog sikaoths. (“For indeed Themistocles was 
a man who had most convincingly demonstrated the strength of his natural sagacity, and was in 
the very highest degree worthy of admiration in that respect. For by native insight, not reinforced 
by earlier or later study, he was beyond other men, with the briefest deliberation, both a shrewd 
judge of the immediate present and wise in forecasting what would happen in the most distant 
future"). These words testify against Ste Croix’ interpretation, particularly odte mpopabav éc 
avtiv oddév ot’ eupi00v, i.e. “he needed no learning beforehand, or afterwards”. Cf. Pericles’ 
statements at Thuc. II 65, 13, which can be read only as a description of proper/improper 
reasoning about the probability of future developments, made on the grounds of actual conditions. 
See Flory 1989, 203-204: “Ste Croix rightly stresses Thucydides’ admiration for those who can 
anticipate the future but fails to show in his examples of Themistocles and Pericles how reading 
history will give similar powers to others.” 

88 De Romilly 1956, 45-46; 59; 62. 

8 Von Fritz 1967, 530—531: the History is no “Rezeptbuch”, but rather an “Anschauungs- 
material", on which one can build his understanding of historical processes. 

?? See the polemic of Flory 1989, 204, n. 40. However, the subsequent argument of Flory 
(pp. 205-208) that Thucydides “[...] still offers a possibility for changing the future, if only 
slightly" is unconvincing and unclear. 

?! De Romilly 1956, 50—55, 60. The author endeavours to show that Thucydides shaped his 
work with the aim of showing the universal principles of human conduct, by finding numerous 
leading themes in various points in the work. Moreover, the facts are, according to de Romilly, 
selected and structured in order to disclose hidden connections between them: “Les faits sont 
organisés en séries, autour de quelques motifs trés nets et trés simples, qui se confirment les uns 
les autres" (p. 52). 

? De Romilly 1956, 60-63. Hence, those universal laws are not a formula imposed on the 
past, but the other way round - they are an inference from the past, and of course shaped by the 
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Thucydides may have had in mind when writing the Methodenkapitel? De 
Romilly's answer is: human nature.” Even if de Romilly goes far beyond the 
sole Methodenkapitel in her reading, this also seems to be a step in the right 
direction for a proper explanation of the ideas expressed in the passage I 22, 4. 
It is because the concepts of utility, certain knowledge about the past, and the 
reference to the future are inextricably connected with something that we can 
indeed translate as “human nature” (tò caqéc OKONEIV Kal TOV WEAASVT@V noté 
ad0ic Kata TO AvOponıvov). Hornblower points out that “Katd tò dvOpamtvov 
is broader than ‘according to human nature’; it means something closer to the 
human condition’ or 'situation".?* This notion points to something constant, a 
factor which lies behind (or is the ultimate cause of) all the processes that a 
historian can undertake in his work, and all of what is about to happen (kai tOv 
ugAAóvvov). This matches perfectly our interpretation of tò cagéc as “certain 
knowledge" that is not restricted to the past or present, but extends to the future, 
exactly because its object is something that transcends the particularity of each 
single event. To be sure, this constans cannot be understood as simple set of 
rules, an account of the necessary consequences of a given situation; the 
regularities are probably to be conceived of as those of the relationships 
between particular elements in a situation.” The constans of certain regularities 
can be dependent on tò àvO0pómwov, since Thucydides, as he reveals elsewhere 
in his work, believes that human nature is in a way a stable entity. 

Let us look beyond the immediate context of the methodological chapter to 
grasp the proper meaning of the factor of tò avOponıvov. This paragraph is very 
important for a proper understanding of Thucydides’ methodology (III 82, 2): 


X. -72 td ^ N ^ ^ 4 ^ Á, , ^ N B. x 
Kal énéngosg TOAAU Kal YAAENÀ KATA otáo voi nóAeou yiyvóueva uv Kal alel 
éodpeva, fac àv T] aotr] úo dvVOpanov N, LGAAOV 68 Kal Hovyattepa Kal tois 
etdco1 ómAXayuéva, oc dv kaota ai uevaoAoi tv Evvtvy1dv sprotvtat.”° 


historian. In that lies, as de Romilly puts it, the greatest bias against “objectivity” on the part of 
Thucydides. 

% De Romilly 1956, 55. Similarly Malitz 1982, 278—288; Forsdyke 2017, 28-29. 

?^ Hornblower, CT I, 61; Stahl 1966, 33. 

?5 Cogan 1981, 234—239: “That tò dvOpwnıvov which is, for Thucydides, both the cause, in 
the most general sense, of all events, and also what is to be learned by the study of his history, is 
this complex rhetorical structure through which — as Thucydides conceives it — men organize 
their individual existences into social actions. This explanation of tò àvO0pómwov strikes, I 
believe, the proper balance between generality and particularity." (p. 238) Cogan's reading has 
its limitations, since it focuses nearly exclusively on the speeches, on the deliberative contexts of 
the interactions between the actors of the History. Yet his definition of tò dvOp@zuıvov remains 
balanced and well-argued. 

% “And so there fell upon the cities on account of revolutions many grevious calamities, 
such as happen and always will happen in while human nature is the same, but which are severer 
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This passage sheds some light on the ideas expressed in the chapter on method. 
Especially striking is the correspondence between the two paragraphs, in that 
they both refer to constant features of “humanity” in the context of its decisive 
role in the course of history. Moreover, the passage at III 82, 2 reinforces the 
reading of the last sentence of the Methodenkapitel proposed above: Thucydides 
states that there is one basic constancy, which influences both the past and the 
future (yıyvöueva uèv Kal aisi éodueva), but with manifold manifestations 
thereof (toic etdeo1 SinAAayu£vo), according to the given circumstances (cc àv 
EKAOTOL ai uievafoAai TAV EvvtvYLOV équotóvta).? It will therefore not be 
wrong to accede to Zagorin’s recent expression that Thucydides “was to an 
exceptional degree a generalizing historian”, and his perspective was, in that 
respect, philosophical.” In sum, usefulness seems to be connected with know- 
ledge about general and universal principes of human conduct, and the utility 
of the History lies in providing the reader with such a structuring of the 
narrative that grants him insight into these principles. 


3. Thucydides’ conception of causation 


Since the approach in this chapter is based on the hypothesis that the first book 
of Thucydides’ History (with particular stress on the Methodenkapitel) was the 
most likely to be read and recalled by the Hellenistic historians, we shall take 
into account the theses of modern scholars concerning Thucydides’ and the 
Hellenistic historians’ theories of historical causation. In this case, we need to 
go beyond the methodological chapter sensu stricto. Unlike the ideas from the 
chapter on method, the theory of causation is not described explicitly, and needs 
to be interpreted from other Thucydidean statements as well as his narrative. 
To be sure, I do not aim here at establishing the only “correct” Thucydidean 
understanding of causation, which can be taken as a benchmark for evaluating 
later discussions. It is perfectly possible that ancient readers interpreted the 
passage and the whole Thucydidean concept of causality differently, and some 
of the implicit observations within it will go undetected by us. However, it 
would be unsound not to enter at all into the interpretation of the central notions 


or milder, and different in their manifestations, according as the variations in circumstances 
present themselves in each case.” 

°7 Hornblower, CT I, 481, underlines that Thucydides was a trailblazer in that respect: “The 
principle seems simple but had to be stated for the first time: it was Th. who did so.” Cf. 
Schadewaldt 1982, 288—289: this conception is “absolut Neuartige des Thukydides”. See the 
meticulous analyses of this passage by Price 2001, 22-72 and Ostwald 1988, 53-61. Cf. Pearson 
1957, 228—244, who emphasizes the gap between “wartime morality" and “peacetime morality” 
in Thucydides. See also: Connor 1984b, 96-105. 

?8 Zagorin 2005, 139; cf. Sanborn 1954, 65-68. 
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in the context of the History, since scholars writing about Thucydides’ 
reception seem to refer to them in an intuitive and sometimes stereotypical way. 
What the following discussion intends to do is to discard those readings that 
find no support in Thucydides’ text and are improbable, and propose an inter- 
pretation mostly validated by arguments from the immediate context of the 
methodological chapter, combined with Thucydides’ approach to causality through- 
out his narrative. Then the relevant passages on causation in the Hellenistic 
historians can be read in their individual contexts, and only after that are any 
hypotheses about their affinity to those of Thucydides formulated. 

The theme of causation occurs in the section immediately subsequent to the 
methodological chapter proper. Thucydides’ understanding of causation is 
embedded in the “celebrated statement of the true cause of the Peloponnesian 
War”.” The historian writes (I 23, 4-6): 


(4) HpEavto 8è adtod APnvaior kai ITeAozovvrioiot AvoavtsEc tüc THLAKOVTOUTEIC 
OTOVSaS at adtoics gyévovto petà Eofoíac (Aoc. dV 6 t 8° voav, tas aitiac 
Tpovypawa TPATOV koi tac Siapopac, Tod uń Ttva Cntfoat note ¿ Stov tooo0toc 
mOAELOG toig “EAAnot Katéotn. (6) mv uèv yap dAn0sotátnv npópaow, 
doaveotatnv 62 Aóyo, tods AOnvatovuc Hyoduaı ueyáAouc yıyvou&vovg Kai qóBov 
napéyovtas toic Aaksdainoviois åvaykáocat éc TO TOAEEIV’ ai 8° és TO pavepòv 
Asyduevat aitriai aS’ hoav éxatépwv, dp’ Ov Aócavtec tüc oxovóüc és TOV 
nóńepov katéotnoav. 0? 


In the passage adduced above, Thucydides articulates his ideas about the causes 
of the war, by distinguishing the (in working translation) “truest cause" from 
"the grievances spelled out". The sense of particular words in that assertion has 
been an object of intense scholarly discussion. For our purposes we shall focus 
first on the meaning of dAndeotarn npóqao and its relation to the atriaı. There 
have been various approaches to Thucydides’ theory of historical causation.'”! 
Two extreme positions on this problem were expressed, and argued for, in the 
books of Francis M. Cornford and Charles N. Cochrane. Cornford tried to prove 


?9 As Hornblower, CT I, 64, put it. 

100 «And the war began when the Athenians and Peloponnesians broke the thirty years truce, 
concluded between them after the capture of Euboea. The reasons why they broke it and the 
grounds of their quarrel I have first set forth, that no one may ever have to inquire for what cause 
the Hellenes became involved in so great a war. The truest explanation, although it has been the 
least often advanced, I believe to have been the growth of the Athenians to greatness, which 
brought fear to the Lacedaemonians and forced them to war. But the reasons publicly alleged on 
either side which led them to break the truce and involved them in the war were as follows." 

101 See positions quoted above, n. 11. The recent attempt by Parmeggiani 2018, 229-246, to 
search for links between Thucydides’ aetiology and the philosophy of Heraclitus is, although 
limited in scope and not relevant here, particularly stimulating. 
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that Thucydides had no idea of cause in the modern sense — as an objective, 
e.g. an economic or sociological factor. This scholar emphasized that much of 
the first book is not about causes, but about grievances, the aition, so the 
historian fails to have any idea of causation in the modern “scientific” sense.” 
Cornford believed that Thucydides was different in this respect from the much 
more “developed” (but still prescientific) explanatory system of Polybius.' At 
the other extreme was the interpretation of Cochrane (a fierce polemic against 
Cornford), according to which Thucydides was strictly scientific and objective, 
including in his theory of historical causation." Both approaches found their 
adherents, and both tended to overemphasize some aspects of Thucydidean 
methodology and underrate others. On the one hand, Cornford aptly observed 
that employing modern categories to describe the ancient historians’ conceptual 
frameworks caused misintepretations and inadequate understanding of their 
works. The scholar was probably the first to draw attention to the fact that 
ancient historians in general — and Thucydides in particular — conceived of 
as causes primarily the internal mental states of individuals (but also groups). 
Yet having stated this, Cornford placed all his effort into displaying how 
Thucydides’ language and conceptual framework derives from tragedy, and 
how it separates him from modern historians. Cochrane, on the other hand, went 
far in associating Thucydides’ method with the “science” of medicine as 
represented in the Hippocratic corpus, which was supposed to have a coherent 
theory of underlying vs. superficial causes.'°° Yet the allegedly technical usage 
of npóoaoic in the medical writings has been shown to be virtually non- 
existent, and thus the reading of Thucydides in the light of the conceptual 
connections in this respect has proved erroneous. In fact, Cornford and 


1? Cornford 1907, 64—65. Inverted commas mean that I do not accept Cornford's division 
between the “scientific” and “unscientific” or “prescientific” theory of causation. 

105 Cornford 1907, 58-65. 

104 Cochrane 1929, passim. Kirkwood 1952, 58-59, argues quite convincingly that in 
Thucydides the role of a notion for an “objective” cause (i.e. not pertaining to internal states of 
humans) is otttov; it occurs e.g. in the context of earthquakes. As regards the field of politics, 
military action etc., however, the words are solely zpd@aoic and aitia. On aitiov see also Pearson 
1952, 206. 

105 Cochrane 1929, 17; cf. Schwartz 1919, 250; Pédech 1964, 56-59 (“la distinction entre 
cause vraie et cause apparente"). Lehmann 1974, 167 with n. 2 (“der medizinischen Fachsprache 
nahestehende Terminologie des Thukydides”). 

106 See Kirkwood 1952, 41-45, with a concise status quaestionis, which demonstrates that 
in the medical writings tpógaoic and aitia are both used in the sense “cause” and npóqaois is 
definitely not meant as a type of “deeper” or “basic cause”; thus interpretations that associate 
Thucydides’ xpdqaoic from I 23 with the medical uses prove only that in both instances the word 
has no fixed special meaning of the kind. See Pearson 1952, 210 n. 22; cf. idem 1972, 389: “It 
has commonly (though mistakenly) been supposed that the word should necessarily have 
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Cochrane, although they seemingly represented antithetical positions, shared 
the same basic XIX"-century presupposition: that the proper and final aim of 
history is the employment of methods and concepts which will make objectivity 
and accuracy as possible as in natural sciences. They only disagreed as to 
whether Thucydides did, or did not, achieve this ultimate aim.'” It is therefore 
inevitable that we reject both views, and read Thucydides' statements about 
causation without preconceptions related to our own, modern ideas of causality 
in historical processes. 

If we are to better understand Thucydidean concepts, we should first dismiss 
the modern notion of “cause”. Translations can be misleading here, and only in 
some instances does the rendering of aitia or npögaoız as “cause” prove 
adequate.'* We shall begin by looking into the initial part of I 23, 5, where 
Thucydides says that the war began with the break of the peace treaty: ipEavto 
dé adtod A0nvoiot xai ITeXozovviiotot AÓcavtec Tas TPLAKOVTOUTEIG ozovódc. 
The question of the aitia of this breach follows: 51611 5’ EAvoav, tàs aitiac 
mpovypaya. It seems clear that the historian has a simple timeline in mind: first 
there are the aitiaı, Suapopat (and npóqoaoic), which lead then to the breach of 
the treaty, from where the two sides begin to fight: Ap&avto. The grammar of 
the sentence — both verbs in the aorist, the second one a participle suggests the 
sense: “having broken the Treaty, they began to fight". This sequence aitta- 
äpxn will be important in considering the relation to Polybius’ and the other 
Hellenistic historians’ schemes. 

It seems that aitia is a clearer notion, its commonest meaning being “blame” 
or “charge”. In Thucydides it has been identified as most often denoting “grounds”, 
“grounds for blaming someone", or things responsible for an action.'?? Pearson 


39 66 


distinguished between two main usages, i. active: “accusation”, “complaint”, 


39 66. 


“grievance”, and ii. passive: "guilt", “blame”, "responsibility".!'? It is often 
difficult to decide between these connotations of the word, but we can propose 


something to do with ‘cause’, and since Thucydides and Polybius used the word in contexts 
where ‘immediate cause’ or ‘exciting cause’ seemed an appropriate translation, the attempt was 
made to force this meaning on passages in the medical writers.” See the discussion ibidem, 391— 
393, on the false reading of zpd@aoic as “pre-appearance” in the medical writers and its 
unjustified transposition into Thucydides’ History. 

107 As Ferguson 1930, 585, said about Cochrane’s book: “The service of this well-written, 
closely-reasoned book will be greatest to those who do not read German. The author's judgement 
of Thucydides and his conception of history as a science correspond closely with those of Eduard 
Meyer." See also Hartog 2005, 106—108, on the clash of the two historians" positions. 

108 Pearson 1972, 383. 

109 Kirkwood 1952, 55-57. 

110 Pearson 1952, 205—206, adds that “[...] by logical development it also means ‘that which 
is responsible’ — the ‘cause’, as in the opening sentence of Herodotus [...].” 
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that in the above passage I 23, aitta denotes “grievance”, oscillating between 
blame, accusation and complaint.''' In I 23, Thucydides mentions, next to 
atttaı, the Suapopat — “differences”, as the element that also contributed to the 
outbreak of war. These obviously refer to certain “facts” i.e. actions taken by 
either Corcyra, Potidaea, Corinth and other agents. The aitioı and Stapopat 
could not exist without basis in the actual military and political activities of the 
poleis involved in the conflict. They (Siagopat) also refer to the different 
intepretations of the same facts by the historical actors. Thucydides stresses that 
they were “declared” — Agyöuevoı. This, and the content of the speeches, which 
Thucydides indicates as expressing these aition, seems to imply that the agents 
themselves to a degree “define” causes of the breach of the treaty, by elabo- 
rating on the past and present political developments. 

The interpretation of 1póqaoic in the passage brings more difficulties. The 
word derives from zpoqaívo or npopNuu, in the most general terms “something 
that you show or say, an explanation that you offer for behaviour, giving the reason 
or the purpose”.''” The connection to qaítvo — "appear" — had been underlined 
in earlier studies of the word's occurrences in Thucydides, but was later 
reconsidered and partly discarded.''? The preposition npo- could be mistakenly 
read as implying temporal relation: “something that precedes” (e.g. immediate 
events before war), but it has been shown that it has also the non-temporal sense 
of “forth”, *away".!'^ In Thucydides, it carries a range of connotations, often 
meaning a "pretext",!? an expressed intention, as opposed to the real intention, 


1! Cf. Rhodes 1987, 159; Sealey 1987, 91: “[...] in speaking of attioı Thucydides has in 
mind things which people said when they imputed responsibility." 

112 Pearson 1952, 206. See ibidem, 209-215, for a survey of the senses of tpógaoiw in Greek 
authors other than Thucydides. Scháublin 1971, 137-138, enumerates the occurrences and 
possible senses of npóqaoic from Homer to Thucydides. See also ibidem, 141, for the usage in 
the Attic orators, especially the example from Demosthenes, De cor. 156, where the phrase 
dni; npógao refers to Philip’s real motives, as contrasted with the declared ones. I do not 
share his conviction that Demosthenes is “von Thukydides geradezu beeinflusst" in this phrase. 
13 Pearson 1972, 391. Schäublin 1971, 133-134, is probably right to say that even precise 
knowledge of the etymology of the word would help little in the case of its functioning in 
Thucydides' History. 
1^ npogaívo itself, which is the most likely source of np6paoıc, means “to show forth", 
rather than *to show in advance". Cf. Pearson 1972, 393. Scháublin 1971, 140—141, also 
convincingly refutes the temporal interpretation of np6gaoıc. 

15 Schäublin 1971, 142-143 (“Anlass”). 

116 See Thuc. V133, 2; VI 8, 4, but especially VI 76, 2: Kovor yàp £c triv Likeriav npooáost 
uèv T] movOdveods, Siavota dé tv návtec onovoobpev. Cf. other places quoted in Kirkwood 1952, 
50. Pearson 1952, 206, refers to the etymological connotation of zpdqaoic with qaívo (“to show, 
exhibit”) to explain why it is proper to use the rendering “excuse” or “pretext”: “[...] we most 
commonly offer explanations for our behaviour if it appears reprehensible or if we wish to 
conceal our true intentions or motives.” 
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, 


sometimes “reason’”.''’ These are qualified by Pearson as “offensive” senses. 
At times, the word has an intermediate sense of a “reason used as a pretext for 
action”, grounded in reality, not made up, thus not the chief, but in the given 
situation a sufficient, motive for action. As such, zpdq@aotc can be understood 
as "excuse". !* These senses Pearson labels as “defensive”, i.e. used to exculpate 
oneself in the face of a negative response to one's action. In some instances, it 
has the more neutral sense of “explanation”, and this meaning seems to be the 
common denominator in most of the connotations wherever the word 
appears.''? It would thus be the most adequate rendering of the word in most of 
its occurrences."?^ An exceptional instance of the use of mpdgaotc is the 
description of the plague in Athens, where it can be read in a medical sense, 
comparable to the Hippocratic corpus.'”' Why in the passage in question is 
npóqooic qualified as “the truest” (dAndsotdrnv), but also “the most concealed” 
(apaveotatny 88 Aóyo)?'? Interestingly, such a compound, i.e. dAnPeotaty + 
mpd@aoic is found only here and in one more place in Thucydides. It does not 
occur in extant Greek literature apart from these two instances."? We could 
conceive of it as a cause that, in Thucydides’ perspective, was absent from the 
public sphere, political deliberations, negotiations, etc. However, this would be 
incorrect, since this truest cause, as Thucydides defines it, namely the 


117 Thuc. I 133, 1; see also Kirkwood 1952, 49. 

118 Thuc. V 31,3, and Kirkwood 1952, 50. 

119 Pearson 1952, 215; Pearson 1972, 387-389. 

120 Schäublin 1971, 139, for instances in Thucydides. 

121 Thuc. II 49, 1; see Kirkwood 1952, 45; Schäublin 1971, 144 with n. 65. 

122 The Aóyo is particularly confusing here. Traditional translations of Aóyoc seem 
inadequate: “word”, “argument”, etc., do not fit into the Thucydidean context. Perhaps the most 
appropriate will be a more atypical reading, not recorded in the dictionaries: "political deliber- 
ation" or “public discourse". 

73 [n the preliminaries to the Sicilian expedition Thucydides, after expounding the character 
of the island, explains why the Athenians decided to invade it (VI 6, 1): Tooadta Z0vn "EJXivov 
xai papBápov LikeAfav ket, koi Em toorjvó obcav adtiv oi AOnvatot otpatevew Oppumvro, 
&piépevot pv TH KANdEOTATN mpogdost thc náonc pa, Bondeiv 6$ Gua e0npenóc PovAdpsvor 
tots savtav Evyyevéot Kai toic zpooyeyevnpévotg čvuuáyos. uddiota 5’ adbtodc EE@punoav 
*Eysotatov [te] mpéoBeic napóvtes koi npoOvpórepov EnıkaAoduevor. (“Such were the nations, 
Hellenic and barbarian, that inhabited Sicily; and such was the magnitude of the island which the 
Athenians were bent upon invading. To give the truest explanation, they were eager to attain to 
empire of the whole of it, but they wished at the same time to have the fair pretext of succouring 
their own kinsmen and their old allies”). In this instance, Thucydides contrasts the true motive 
for the expedition with the “fine” declarations of their will to support their *kinsmen", whereas 
in I 23 the “truest cause" is contrasted with the “publicly alleged" reasons. See the discussion of 
the passage in Hornblower, CT III, 300—301. 
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Athenians’ rise to power and the Peloponesians’ fear of it,'** is actually present 


in numerous places throughout the first book of the History."? For instance, at 
I 88 Thucydides explicitly and emphatically bears out the reason why the 
Lacedaemonians, after a long debate with their allies, decided to declare war on 
Athens." Here Thucydides makes clear that whatever motives for war had 
been suggested to the Lacedaemonians in the speeches of their allies, they were 
not what ultimately persuaded them. The decisive factor was their fear of further 
Athenian expansion. Therefore, both categories of factors (attiaı and the truest 
mpd@aoic) are presented by Thucydides as functioning and occurring in political 
deliberations prior to the war."" It has to be emphasized that Thucydides 
explicitly states that the aitia (and Stapopat) were also the factor that (at least 
partly) caused the break of the thirty-years' peace (61611 5' ZAvoav, tàs aitiac 
mpovypaya zpócov). The phrase 51611 8’ ZAvoav implies that the “grievances” 
and “disagreements” between the agents belonging to the two sides were 
considered by Thucydides to have an influence on the ultimate decision of the 
Spartans to break the treaty. After stating that, he proceeds to what he found to 
be the decisive, most influential element — dAndsoram mpdgacic. The 
distinction is therefore between the key and the contributing factors, not the 
underlying and apparent (i.e. really non-existent) cause. The interpretation that 
makes Thucydides distinguish between the “underlying” and “superficial” 
cause is in all probability inappropriate and ahistorical. The reasons included in 
the speeches are not presented as entirely irrelevant, but their relative 
importance was, as Thucydides implies, much smaller than the fear of the 


7^ Here we cannot enter into discussion of the historical adequacy of Thucydides’ ideas 
about the reasons for the Peloponnesian War. On the historical correctness of the “truest 
explanation" the arguments of Sealey 1987, 97-109 and Cawkwell 1997, 20-39 are fundamental. 

125 Thuc. I 24-55; 55-56, is an account of the grievances (= aitiat), specifically the affairs 
of Corcyra and Potidaea (67-88), the congress of Peloponnesian allies, where the Corinthian 
speech mentions the cases of Corcyra and Potidaea (= aitia), but stresses Athenian expansion 
and Spartan reluctance (=zpd@aotc); 1119-125, the meeting of the Peloponnesian League, which 
involves a Corinthian speech, where the case of Potidaea is mentioned (= aitia), but much more 
strongly emphasized is Athenian expansion (= xpóqaoic). In his first speech (I 140—144), Pericles 
argues that the aitiaı are merely excuses, and thus attempts at appeasement will not work. See 
the useful summary of Rhodes 1987, 154—157; on the arguments of both sides see Kurpios 2015, 
233—235. Morrison 1999, 94 and 97 with n. 14, also noticed the prominence of the “truest cause" 
in the decision-making process of Athenian assembly. " 

126 &ynopioavto dé oi Aakeóotióviot tac oxovóüc AeX00001 Kai noAguntea eivat Od TOOODTOV 
TOV Evundxav neiodevrsc toig Adyoic 6cov poßoúuevor todo APnvatovc un m psiCov 
SvvnPdow, ópóvtsc adroig tà MOAAG ts “EAAGSoc¢ onoysípu NSn vra. (“And the vote of the 
Lacedaemonians that the treaty had been broken and that they must go to war was determined, 
not so much by the influence of the speeches of their allies, as by fear of the Athenians, lest they 
become too powerful, seeing that the greater part of Hellas was already subject to them.") 

77 Cf. Rhodes 1987, 163. 
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Spartans.'”® This seems to be the most likely explanation for the occurrence of 
caveotatnvy in the passage. The wide range of potential denotations of zpóqaoic, 
as outlined above, also explains why at I 23 Thucydides found it necessary to 
add the qualifier dAnOeotdtn; it seems crucial for distinguishing the tpd@aotc 
in question — the fear of the Spartans — from the others.'”” The dAndsotdrn 
mpdgacic — the Spartans’ fear? — is of subjective character; we could label 
it “psychological”, as it refers to the internal state of the historical actors." Its 
particularity resides in the quality of being “most true", that is — the decisive 
and real motive for taking up the action.'* All in all, it is most accurate to read 
mpd@aoic in I 23 as explanation (similar to German “Begründung”),'” rather 
than cause. The qualifier àÀn0£otéótn stresses that to Thucydides it is the 
fundamental force behind the war's outbreak. "4 

What then about the difference between mpdqaotc and aitia? On the one 
hand, it seems evident that these words are not synonyms. '?? However, Thucydides 
sometimes seems to interchange the two, and he evidently does not use them in 
a strict, “technical” manner." On the other, it would be incautious to read the 


128 Cf. Hornblower, CT I, 132-133. 

7? Hornblower, CT I, 194: “[...] it was this, rather than the word mpdqacic, which expressed 
the idea of underlying cause." At the very end of the first book, at I 146, Thucydides seems to 
use xpóqgaote (without any additional qualifier) in reference to the Athenian expansion: onovöß@v 
yàp Eóyyvcic ta yıyvöneva Tv Kol npógaoic tod zoAsustv (“The events which were taking place 
constituted an actual annulment of the treaty and furnished an occasion for war"). This passage 
is not unproblematic; Thucydides does not clarify what exactly he means by tà yıyvöueva which 
are at the same time a rupture of peace and the reason for war. The yàp in the final sentence 
means that it somehow explains the preceding account of how suspicious the two sides became 
towards each other — it was exactly because (everything?) which happened until that time (xà 
yıyvöusva) was already a rupture of peace and thus — a cause for war. 

139 Sealey 1987, 91—93, shows by analysis of the grammatical features (and their rhetorical 
effect) of Thucydides’ statement about the “truest reason", that it also blames the Athenians. The 
fear of the Spartans was a consequence of the Athenians' actions, and it forced them (the 
Spartans) to begin the war. 

131 As Kirkwood 1952, 55, put it: “These meanings form a comprehensible pattern; all are 
subjective, having to do with the mental attitudes of the persons who are engaged in the events 
being described; all can be derived from the basic idea of a “showing forth". Schäublin 1971, 
140: *psychologischer Zwang". 

32 Cf. Schäublin 1971, 139-140. 

33 Ibidem, 138. 

34 See Pearson 1972, 387. Cf. Parmeggiani 2018, 232: The adjective dAndeorarn had to be 
added as means of disambiguation, since mpd@aoic alone would imply mere “pretext”. 

55 At III 13, 1, npopdosıg Kai aitiac are the grounds given by the Mytileneans for their 
mutiny against Athens. If the words were entirely synonymous, the passage would be 
tautological. 

36 For instance, I 118, where Thucydides seems to use np6paoıg for some grounds for 
complaint called aitioı at I 23, 5-6, is problematic. Kirkwood 1952, 52-53, argues that here and 
at I 146 Thucydides uses zpóqaot in the meaning similar to I 23 and VI 6: the tpd@acic would 
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two notions as antithetical, or to assume that Thucydides intended to make a 
contrast based directly on their meanings.'*’ According to the discussion of 
their senses above, the main difference seems to be that aitia is a type of 
positive “accusation” or “grievance”, whereas mpd@aotc is more “defensive”, 
as e.g. "explanation" or “justification” of one's action.'** The fact that Thucydides 
accompanies the two words by qualifiers proves decisive for this problem. 
Firstly, he indicates that there were some aitia and óupopoí that lead to the 
breach of the treaty, and these are referred to by him in the speeches, as they 
were articulated publicly (Acyépevat). Then he defines the zpóqoaoic that was 
least present in public debate, yet critical. Hence, the main difference between 
aicíat and zpd@aoic in this context is the fact that the first were more present 
in political discourse than the latter. We should add that both words (xpé@aotc 
and aitia) are subjective, in that they denote the agent's reason for acting or 
taking decisions, rather than objective as words used to explain why something 
happens. "? Moreover, Thucydides seems to write about the mpdgaotc of the 
Spartans as a collective body; the motive is attributed not to an individual, but 
to a whole group. 

To sum up, according to the above survey, in I 23, when considering the 
GAnVeotatn npöpocıc of the Peloponnesian War, and the Agyöuevaı aitiot on 
both sides, Thucydides makes a distinction between the grievances and charges 
voiced e.g. at assemblies, by embassies etc. and the decisive factor, the thing 
that best explains the actions taken by the Spartans, which is of psychological 
character. This does not imply that the grievances were entirely false; it 
means rather that they were all concomitant, as well as contributing to the final 
decisions and actions. 


mean the state of mind engendered by the various aitia. At I 126, 1, ugyíotn zpóqaoic cin tod 
noAguetv, means nothing more than “a serious pretext for war", similarly at III 82. According to 
Pearson 1952, 209, the relation between zpóqaoic and aitio is also sometimes unclear in 
Herodotus. Pearson 1972, 383-386, shows the interchangeability of the two notions in other 
authors, particularly in the Hippocratic corpus. 

137 Gomme, HCT I, 153-154. 

138 Pearson 1952, 222: “Thus we may say that when Thucydides directly contrasts xpógaoi 
with aitiot he contrasts “defence” or “justification” with “accusation” or “grievance”. 

139 Rhodes 1987, 161. 

140 Cf. Parmeggiani 2018, 230-233, which reads the difference between dAn0sotáim 
mpdpacic and aitío as mark of how Thucydides “distinguished between ‘historical causes’ on 
the one hand and a ‘philosophical cause’ on the other”. The adjective dAn@eotdtn had, in 
Parmeggiani's view, to be added as means of disambiguation, since zpédgaotc alone would imply 
mere “pretext”. 
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4. Possible reactions to Thucydides’ methodological chapter 
4.1 Callisthenes of Olynthus 


The first historian who can be analyzed as potentially reacting to Thucydides’ 
chapter on method is Callisthenes of Olynthus (c. 370—327 BC). He lived in the 
age of transition, and belongs to the Hellenistic *new world", marked with the 
deeds of Alexander the Great.'*! The affinities between one of his fragments 
and Thucydides have significant meaning for the overall assessment of the 
reception of Thucydides in the Peripatetic circles. Callisthenes was Aristotle's 
close relative and disciple,'* and “court historian"! ? of Alexander the Great. 
In our context, Callisthenes’ acquaintance and cooperation with Aristotle! as 


141 Hence, e.g., G. Wirth's entry on Callisthenes in the Lexikon des Hellenismus, 2005, 512—513. 

142 FGrHist 124 T 2 ap. Plut. Alex. 55: àveyi&c ApiototéAovc. According to Suda, s.v. 
KaAAıod&vng Anpotipov, he was the “second cousin" of Aristotle. 

13 Fragments of Callisthenes are gathered in FGrHist 124 F 1-59; T 1-36 and BNJ 124. On 
his life and writings in general see: Jacoby 1919, 1674-1707; Pearson 1960, 22-49; Pédech 1984, 
15-69; Prandi 1985, 11-33; Golan 1988, 99-120; Meister 1990, 104—107; Dillery 2011, 180-181. 
The proper magnum opus of Callisthenes was the "EAAnvıxd (Greek History) in ten books. It 
covered the span of time from 387/6 (the King’s Peace, which ended the Corinthian War) up to 
the beginning of the Sacred War in 357/6. The leading themes of the work were the end of the 
Spartan predominance, the ascendancy of Thebes, and the developments in Macedon under Philip 
IL See: Schwartz 1900, 106-130; Prandi 1985, 35-74. The numerous excursuses, and 
ethnographic and geographic details have prompted some scholars to see it as a typical example 
of “Peripatetic historiography” (e.g. Meister 1990, 105). Other — poorly attested — works of 
Callisthenes are: Encomium of Hermeias (F 2); On the Sacred War (F 1); Periplous (F 6—7); Maxims 
(F 4—5). From the Renaissance, Callisthenes was also (incorrectly) credited as the author of the 
so-called Alexander Romance, which was probably written around the third/second century BC. 

1^ According to Diog. Laert. V 4-5 (T 6), Aristotle “recommended” (cuotiioas) him for the 
post of Alexander's private teacher. We should note that Callisthenes was an accomplished 
historiographer prior to his participation in the expedition of Alexander: the ‘EAAnvucdé was 
written between c. 343—335. Only then did he take part in the campaign and undertook to write 
AAs&avöpov mpdéeic (which commenced with Alexander's invasion of Asia, and broke off 
around the events of the year 331: F 35—37). It seems inadequate to consider the latter work the 
most important in Callisthenes’ career (as Meister 1990, 105, has it: “Das Hauptwerk des 
Kallisthenes war seine bereits erwähnte Alexandergeschichte [...]”). The work was criticized for 
its panegyrical character and propaganda; Alexander is given heroic and even divine attributes 
(T 8; F 14a). On the relationship between Callisthenes and Alexander see Brown 1949, 225-248; 
Simons 2011, 61-82. In 327 Callisthenes was charged with treason and involvement in the so 
called “conspiracy of the pages" (T 7; T 8). 

145 Callisthenes composed in collaboration with Aristotle the IToOtovikoa (a list of the victors 
of the Pythian games), and probably stayed with him in Pella, when the philosopher was 
Alexander's teacher (T 6). Callisthenes’ and Aristotle's teamwork comprised antiquarian 
research, rhetoric, botany, perhaps also zoology, biology, medicine, and astronomy, for which 
they shared similar interest. Bosworth 1970, 407—413, showed that the relationship between 
Aristotle and Callisthenes is far from clear. The historiographical ideas of Callisthenes should 
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well as with Theophrastus,'“° may be of certain significance in evaluating the 
possible historiographical influence of Thucydides. Undoubtedly, Callisthenes’ 
intellectual affinities with the Peripatos were strong, and to a certain degree his 
historiographical ideas can be viewed in this light." Theophrastus’ and other 
Peripatetic figures’ recognition of Thucydides is crucial, as we have no direct 
evidence that Callisthenes read the History. 


4.1.1 Interpretation of FGrHist 124 F 44 


One particular fragment of Callisthenes can be analyzed in possible connection 
to Thucydides’ chapter on method, specifically to the statement about speeches 
(F 44 ap. Athen. mechan. De machinis, 7.3 p. 10 Schneider): 


KoAAıod&vng qnot: ‘det tov ypáqew Tı xewoópevov pů dotoyeiv TOD Tpocanov, 
GAN oixsing o tó TE Kal toic npáyuaor Todg Aóyouc Ocivau 145 


Felix Jacoby interpreted these words as a “continuation” of Thucydides’ decla- 
ration from the Methodenkapitel (Thuc. I 22, 1).'* Heinrich G. Strebel, on the 


not be seen as entirely determined by Aristotle, as has been assumed by some scholars (cf. von 
Fritz 1956, 130). Cf. Chroust 1973, 83—91; Prandi 1985, 11—18; Mangia 2009, 313—341. 

146 Diogenes Laertius, V 44 = T 19a, notes a completely lost work entitled Callisthenes or 
on Sorrow (Kod0ac0évng Ñ [epi névðovc). The zév0oc in the title can be read as “sorrow”, 
“mourning” (esp. after someone's death), “misfortune”, “misery”. It is also mentioned at Diog. 
Laert. IV 27, as work that was “mostly admired" (GavpdCetar 62 adtod péArota BıßAtov tò IHepi 
névOouc). We know practically nothing about the content and form of the work. We can only 
conjecture that the theme touched upon Callisthenes’ death, and somehow treated the role of 
fortune in human life. According to a reference in Cicero, Theophrastus in his work commented 
on the fate of Callisthenes, and the luck of Alexander, of which the king did not know how to 
make proper use. See Bosworth 1970, 407. Cf. Cic. Tusc. III 21 = T 19b: Theophrastus interitum 
deplorans Callisthenis sodalis sui etc. It is worth noting that Cicero calls Callisthenes 
Theophrastus’ sodalis, which can mean a “mate”, “comrade”, but also a fellow or member of a 
corporation, society, e.g. of a évoipsía, or college of priests (see OLD, s.v. sodalis). Cicero's 
expression suggests that he believed in a close relationship between the two intellectuals. Most 
probably it was a relationship betwen peers (they were of approximately the same age) educated 
by one teacher — Aristotle (as Diog. Laert. V 39 implies, see Chroust 1973, 84). After the 
educational stage of their acquaintance, they could have worked together, e.g. in the field of 
botany (Mangia 2009, 328 with n. 76; 329). 

4 Pearson 1960, 25, points also to Callisthenes’ links with the “rhetorical historiography” 
of the Isocratic *school"; this, however, relies on the conceptual miscomprehension discussed in 
the introduction to the present work. 

148 “Callisthenes says: It is necessary for the writer not to miss the mark where the person 
[of the speaker — M.K.] is concerned, but rather to set the words in accordance with it, as well as 
with the circumstances." transl. mine. 

149 Jacoby comments: “Aus einem prooimion daß die eingelegten reden den tatsachen und 
dem charakter des redenden angepaßt sein müssen, ist fortbildung der thukydideischen forderung 
(I 22, 1 nepi tôv aici napóvtov ... và Séovta ... &youévox Oc Eyybrara Ths Evundons Yvoung 
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contrary, saw them as a “distortion” of the Thucydidean norm — Thucydides 
meant, according to Strebel, to include in the speeches only the actual or 
probable words, whereas Callisthenes focused solely on tò mpénov,'”’ as if (as 
Strebel seems to imply) the latter category were somehow contradictory to the 
methodological principles of Thucydides. Simon Hornblower seems to mis- 
report Strebel’s assessment, as he writes that “this fragment was plausibly 
regarded by Jacoby as a development of Thucydides’ methodological demand 
(I 22), and others (Strebel, Lionel Pearson, Otto Lendle) agree." Strebel 
called Callisthenes’ statement an “Umbiegung”, not “Weiterentwicklung” or 
“Entfaltung”. He evidently means that Callisthenes alters or deforms Thucy- 
dides' principles in the case of composing speeches. As for Pearson, he 
observed that “this comment recalls the famous remarks of Thucydides (1.22.1) 
about the speeches in his history." “Recalls” clearly does not mean “is a direct 
and/or conscious reference to". Pearson, however, believes that it is. On that 
basis he supposes that Thucydides' History was an object of literary or 
philosophical discussion between Callisthenes and Aristotle." Hornblower 
also — cautiously — allows for such a possibility.'°? Recently, Klaus Meister 
unequivocally asserted that the fragment of Callisthenes "evidently depends on 
Thucydides", but he provides no argument for this claim.'”* Overall, none of 
the scholars have substantiated their statements through analysis of either 
Thucydides or Callisthenes, not to mention by a coherent interpretation of both 
in one work. All these opinions go back to, and ultimately rely on, the short 
comments of Jacoby and Strebel.'°° 


TOV GANIGs Aey0Évtov) in richtung auf das stärkere hervortreten der persónlichkeit in der 
geschichtsschreibung." 

150 Strebel 1935, 22: “Denn während diesen bei der Komposition der Reden immer die 
Rücksicht auf den tatsächlichen oder den Umständen nach móglichem Inhalt leitete, ist es dem 
Schüler des Aristoteles nur um die Wahrung des zpénov zu tun.” 

153! Hornblower 1995, 54. 

152 As Pearson 1960, 31, continues: “But since Aristotle also held definite views about 
appropriate characterization, we may suspect not only that Callisthenes admired the work of 
Thucydides, but that he discussed with Aristotle some of the literary and moral issues which it 
raised." Cf. Lendle 1992, 159—160. 

15 Hornblower 1995, 54: “But it is surely reasonable to postulate engagement with Thucy- 
didean speeches, and with Thucydidean principles of speech-writing, among Aristotelians active 
as both historians and rhetoricians [...]" 

154 Meister 2013, 38: “In der Tat is die Abhängigkeit dieser Äußerung vom sog. Redensatz 
des Thukydides (I 22,1) evident." 

155 Neither Jacoby nor Strebel cite any authority for their thesis. Pearson refers to Will 1914, 
19-20, but only in the context of the speculations about Aristotle’s and Callisthenes' possible 
discussions about Thucydides. Hornblower relies on these previous authors, Meister refers to 
Jacoby, Pearson, and Hornblower, without analysis of his own. 
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Apart from these reception studies, other scholars have also made some 
observations about the potential connection between Thucydides and Callisthenes. 
Walbank saw Callisthenes’ conception as innovative in comparison with 
Thucydides, in that the criterion of suitability is not restricted to the situation, 
but embraces the traits of the speaker as well.!°° Paul Pédech does not offer a 
detailed discussion, and compares the words from the fragment in question with 
the conception of Thucydides. The scholar concludes that Callisthenes’ 
principles in composing speeches are completely different. Thucydides, Pédech 
says, focuses on the requirements of the circumstances in which the speech was 
delivered, Callisthenes — as the fragment allegedly implies — on the 
psychological and moral traits of the speaker. Luisa Prandi devotes more 
attention to the fragment and its relationship to Thucydides. Firstly, she tries to 
read the words of Callisthenes in their own right. She stresses the notion of 
mpoownov that occurs there, and points to its connection with tragedy — she 
makes Callisthenes oriented to the proper dramatization (“sceneggiattura”) of 
the characters appearing in historical narrative, in the way that tragedy 
dramatizes its characters. This is, according to Prandi, what differentiates the 
two historians’ methodologies. Prandi reads the second part of the fragment as 
postulating a strict correspondence between the events described and the style 
in which they are described (“stretto legame fra Aöyoı e zpá&gic"). This is where 
Callisthenes’ and Thucydides’ principles apparently converge. The rule of 
dramatization 1s, Prandi concludes, due to the development of, and 
Callisthenes’ adherence to, the current of “tragic historiography".? These 
approaches are characteristic in that they compare Callisthenes and Thucydides 
within the well-known paradigm of the general tendencies in Hellenistic 
historiography. In particular, this paradigm seems to determine Prandi's 
reading of npóconov in Callisthenes’ fragment. Indeed, one of its meanings is 
“a character in a play" (or book).'? However, its presence in rhetorical theory 
cannot be underestimated.'® For instance, the notion occurs in Alexander's 
rhetorical treatise De figuris (second cent. AD) in the context of óiutónoot 
and évópyeu (Alex. Schem. 13-15 p. 51 Spengel). Alexander defined 
dSiatbmwotc as arising from napacvvaywyn — a “production for comparison"! 


156 Walbank 1985, 246. 

157 Pédech 1984, 35. 

158 Prandi 1985, 132-133. Prandi's conclusion reads: “La vicinanza fra Callistene e Tucidide 
non é in generale molto forte [...]" 

15? LSJ, s.v. npóconov records the use in the Callisthenes’ fragment as “of an author”. 

160 Lausberg 1990, pars. 762, 772, 820, 821, 826, 829. 

16! LSJ, s.v. rapacuvayoyn. 
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of tpócona and £pya. The concept that we should turn to here is tpoommonotia 
(lat. fictio personae), lit. “creating of a person”; in rhetoric it is the figure of 
introducing impersonal beings as persons, or persons not present.'? Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus uses the word clearly in the context of composing speeches, 
in On Thucydides. From the context it seems to be evident that npöownov is a 
name for the character of the speaker; most importantly, he implies that the 
author can put into his speaker’s mouth words that are, or are not, appropriate 
for him (npooonoıs npénovtac: plausible that they were spoken by the figure 
as we know it). Thucydides achieves the aim of the appropriate creation of 
zpócona in the exchange between Archidamus and Plataeans in book II (71— 
72). In the chapter on the Melian Dialogue, Dionysius draws a distinction 
between the form of relation (a summary of a speech), where the historian 
speaks himself (k tod ió(ou mpoomnov), and a speech in direct discourse, 
formed by the historian (xpoowzomoist).' Are we to explain Dionysius’ 
understanding of zpóocnov through the influence of tragedy on historiography 
or on rhetorical theory? Definitely not. We can only suppose that it entered into 
his rhetorical or literary theory within his rhetorical training, as a standard term 
for the character of the speaker deduced from this speaker's words. 

The idea of this representation being appropriate or inappropriate seems to 
match perfectly Callisthenes’ formula: un dotoyetv tod mpoodcmov. The 
gotoxetlv means primarily “to miss the mark”; with the genetivus it can be found 
as denoting lack of proper measure, lack of timing, or lack of appro- 
priateness,'® etc. Prandi seems to be wrong in dividing this phrase from the 
subsequent clause: oike(cc adTÄL TE Kal toic npdyuacı TOs Aóyouc Octvat. The 
pronoun obt@1 refers to npócoœnov from the preceding clause; so we cannot, as 
Prandi does, read the two clauses independently. Literally, Callisthenes says 
that the words have to be formed in a way that is “proper” for the character of 
the speaker. The adverb oikeiwg is crucial — it implies appropriateness, 
suitability; in combination with xpóconov it refers probably to the individual, 
characteristic traits of the given person who delivers a speech.'° Moreover, 
Callisthenes says that the Aöyoı should conform also to the “things”, or 
“matters” in question — npdyuacı. This should be probably read as the general 
theme, the subject of the speech, the things it discusses. Perhaps its sense can 


162 Lausberg 1990, par. 826: “[...] die Einführung nichtpersonhafter Dinge als sprechender 
sowie zu sonstigem personhaftem Verhalten befáhigter Personen." 

16 Dion. Hal. Thuc. 36, 1: toic te npooónotc np&novtag Kol toic npáyuaotv oiketouc Kal 
uit &Acínovtac vo petpiov uNTE onepaípovtac KTA. 

164 Dion. Hal. Thuc. 37, 2: npoownono1ei tov peta tadta SidAoyov Kal Spapaticer. 

165 See e.g. Polyb. XXVII 20, 2; Dion. Hal. Dem. 33, 14; Strab. 14, 5. 

166 See various places cited in LSJ, s.v. oikeíac. 
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be extended to the circumstances in which the speech takes place; still, from 
the immediate context of the fragment we cannot say that with certainty. 

To sum up, the most probable interpretation of Callisthenes’ words is that 
he defines a principle of composing speeches, in which the central idea is the 
appropriateness of the words in the context of the personality and character of 
the speaker, as well as in relation to the subject matter, which can also be 
connected to the circumstances in which the speech is delivered. It has to be 
emphasized that it is not explicitly stated where Callisthenes formulated this 
theory, or whether it refers to historiography at all. Despite this, Jacoby ascribed 
the fragment in question to a prooemium to the "EAAnvıd, and other scholars 
followed.'*" Prandi also takes the 'AAe£ávópov npá£gic into account,'® but the 
opinio communis seems to be better substantiated. 


4.1.2 Affinities of F 44 with Thucydides I 22, 1 


Having revised the reading of the fragment, we can now ask about its 
relationship to Thucydides' theory as outlined in the first section of the present 
chapter. First of all, we have to admit that there is no explicit mention of 
Thucydides either in the fragment in question, or in any other of Callisthenes’ 
extant (also fragmentary) works. Other sources are also silent as to his acquaint- 
ance with Thucydides. There have been attempts to trace his knowledge, or 
even the influence on him of Thucydides in a passage from the "EAAnvırd (a 
speech). However, the parallel is so general, the ideas so common, that the 
Thucydidean impact remains insubstantial. Callisthenes’ words are related by an 
unknown commentator on Aristotle, so any inquiry into verbal echoes is doubt- 
ful.'? Nevertheless, Theophrastus certainly read (and valued) Thucydides, and 
Callisthenes was evidently in close contact with him and Aristotle in his intel- 
lectual training and further activity. His acquaintance with Thucydides is very 
likely. Thus, there is at least an elementary basis (or justification) for reading 


167 Pearson 1960, 31. Pédech 1984, 35, also discusses the fragment in the section on the 


"EAAnvtká. 

168 Prandi 1985, 132 (“forse”). 

19 F 8 ap. Anon. i. Aristot. Eth. Nic. IV 8: iotopst Kaddobévnc v tit mpami tôv 
"EXAnvikóv «1. The text that follows is according to Pearson 1960, 31, parallel with Pericles’ 
words from the Funeral Oration (Thuc. II 40, 4), that the Athenians make friends by giving 
favours, rather than by receiving them. Meister 2013, 39, is probably right to remark that “handelt 
es sich doch um einen Gemeinplatz, der auch bei anderen Autoren gestanden haben kann", but 
such an assertion remains unfounded, until we actually indicate passages in other works, where 
a similar idea occurs (Meister does not do this). Macleod 1983, 150, quotes only several lines 
from Euripides’ Supplices. Blundell 1989, 35, adduces Democritus (DK 68 B 96), rather incom- 
parable to the passage from Thucydides, and Dem. De cor. 269 (also a doubtful parallel to the 
idea found in Thucydides and Callisthenes). 
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Callisthenes’ fragment on composing speeches as a reaction to Thucydides’ 
chapter on method. This does not amount to treating it as an exclusive influence. 
To sum up, the question of a potential connection between Thucydides and 
Callisthenes can be answered in the following way: 

1. Thucydides says that he endeavours to reproduce the &öunaoa yvoun of 
the speakers, plus he takes tà ö&ovra into account: the words that are appropriate 
for the circumstances, including the identity of the speaker. Callisthenes also 
postulates appropriateness to the person, as well as to the subject matter. In 
other words, the idea behind Thucydides’ formula tà 5éovta is quite similar to 
Callisthenes’ concept that the speech has to be in conformity with reality (with 
emphasis on certain parts of this reality: the speaker and the circumstances). To 
perceive this, we need to set aside the enduring convictions and presumptions 
about Callisthenes’ affiliation with a school of historiography that preferred 
rhetorical effect to historical truth. The inclusion of zpdomnov — of the 
character of the speaker — in the notion of appropriateness is not un- 
Thucydidean; quite the contrary — there is no reason to think that Thucydides 
did not take the person of the speaker into account." The yvójm, which 
Thucydides claims to reconstruct with utmost possible faithfulness, in fact 
entails the personal, individual factors that shape this yv®un. The interpretation 
of Callisthenes’ zpóocozov in terms of drama, and its differentiation, on these 
grounds, from Thucydides, is unjustified. The concept of npóconov is firmly 
rooted in rhetorical theory, and the etymological associations with the 
terminology of tragedy should not deceive us here. 

2. The concept of Thucydides is very similar to Callisthenes’ in that it 
emphasizes the general principle of the character of the relationship between 
words and reality: the former have to correspond to the latter; have to be faithful 
to, or rely on it. In other words, both Thucydides and Callisthenes underline the 
need for the author’s knowledge of the subject matter on which he is about to 
speak, and apply it in composing this speech. For both historians, Aöyoı have to 
be adequate, to conform to zpdypata: the subject, and — by implication — the 
circumstances in which the speech is delivered. 

To conclude, Callisthenes’ principles of writing speeches are in conformity 
with the conception articulated by Thucydides in the chapter on method, even 
though we cannot determine explicit or verbal connection between the two 
texts. We lack evidence to state with certainty that Callisthenes, when writing 


170 Cf. Marincola 2007, 122: *[...] we ought not to posit a vast gulf separating this approach 
from that of Thucydides, nor assume that it reveals a *'rhetorical"" conception of constructing 
speeches as opposed to Thucydides’ **historical" notion of what was actually said. Notions of 
appropriateness and probability reside at least partially behind Thucydides’ understanding of tà 
déovta [...]." 
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about the theory of speeches, had Thucydides “in mind”; but he formulated a 
theory that is congruent with that of the author of the History. 


4.2 Hieronymus of Cardia 


The next historian, writing at the threshold of the Hellenistic period, who has 
been associated with Thucydides by modern scholars, is Hieronymus of Cardia 
(c. 360 — c.260 BC). He was a historian and statesman, beginning his career as 
a member of the entourage of his fellow Cardian — Eumenes (e.g. acting as his 
emissary in 319/318, at the siege of Nora).'”' Prior to that, his main function 
was possibily that of a ypaunatedg of Eumenes. Of his education and acquaint- 
ance with earlier historians we know nothing.'” Thus, whether Hieronymus 
read Thucydides is not possible to ascertain. He wrote a historical work 
entitled The Histories after Alexander or The Histories of the Successors,” 
which spanned the period from Alexander's death, to the death of Pyrrhus (323— 
272), and was written approximately in the first quarter of the third century.” 
He was probably Diodorus’ main and direct authority in the books 18-20 of the 
BißAıonkn.'” There is no explicit methodological statement, not to mention 


171 There are reasons to believe that he was Eumenes’ nephew. After Eumenes’ death in 316, 
he passed to the court of Antigonus the One-eyed. Further, he served with Antigonus in Syria 
(312/1) and at Ipsus (301); under Demetrius Poliorcetes he governed Thebes, after its revolt in 
293. Finally, he worked for Antigonus Gonatas. In a recently discovered papyrus (P.Oxy. LXXI 
4808, I 18) he is called an “experienced historiographer" (Éuzpaktoc ovyypagevcs), and “an 
esteemed man” (dvnp oxovédatoc). His work is referred to with an adjective “truthful” (dAndoöc), 
and the author himself is “an example of soundness” (napdösıyna ocoqQpooóvnc). On Hiero- 
nymus' life and writing see: Reuss 1876, 1-8; Jacoby 1913, 1540-1548; Brown 1947, 684—696; 
J. Hornblower 1981, 5-17; Knoepfler 2001, 36-38; Roisman 2010, 135-148. 

172 Cf. J. Hornblower 1981, 10. 

73 Strasburger 1977, 33, claims that Hieronymus knew Thucydides and Herodotus, but 
adduces no argument. 

174 FGrHist 154 T 1 ap. Sudam, s.v. lepóvupocg Kapóuvóc Oc ta Em '"AAcEóvópox 
npoxd&vra ovvéypaws. Kapdta 88 Övona nóAeoc. Cf. T 3 ap. Diod. Sic. XVIII 42, 1: 'Iepóvupog 
6 tac TOV Auxóóyov "Totopíac yeypapoc. These and other mentions of Hieronymus’ work seem 
not to give its title, but rather refer to its content. See J. Hornblower 1981, 76 n. 2. 

175 The precise starting point of the narrative is difficult to establish; it was most probably 
around 322, the account of the Bactrian revolt, preceded with a geographical survey of Asia, to 
be found in Diodorus, XVIII 5-6. On this work see: Engel 1972, 120-125; J Hornblower 1981, 
76-153; Landucci Gattinoni 1981-1982, 13-26; Lehmann 1988, 130-149. Malitz 1990, 337, 
argued that because of his strict methodology Hieronymus remained relatively unpopular in his 
own time. 

176 After nearly a century of scholarly debate, the old view of Jacoby eventually prevailed; 
he believed that Diodorus reproduces Hieronymus extensively, with slight alterations in terms of 
style or arrangement on his part (Jacoby 1913, 1551-1557: “eine gemäßigte Zusatztheorie"). J. 
Hornblower 1981, 18-75, provided a fresh and coherent argument for the thesis that Diodorus 
reproduces his sources in terms of their main ideas, focus, perspective, while altering their style. 
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an entire chapter devoted to method, in the extant work of Hieronymus (or that 
which is supposed to draw on him). Hieronymus’ epitomators were interested 
in the content of his work, not in a preface, that must have also existed. 


Nevertheless, he was considered Polybius’ “only Hellenistic rival in pragmatic 


history", chiefly because of the qualities of the narrative in Diodorus, which 


are treated as exemplary for Hieronymus' historical work. He certainly had 
first-hand knowledge about numerous events which he described (or from his 
own autopsy), was skilled in assessment and analysis of his source material; his 
narrative was probably coherent, full of details, and clear.'” 

Therefore, scholars have supposed that “Thucydidean influence" on Hiero- 
nymus did exist. Jacoby called him “wahrer Nachfolger" of Thucydides, S. 
Hornblower “Thucydides’ real successor", and pointed i.a. to the similar 
dtaipsoic of the works of Thucydides and Hieronymus: the division of the 
narrative into campaigning seasons, and to several other features. His view 
is based on Jane Hornblower's study, in which Thucydides was identified as 
Hieronymus' ultimate model. Both scholars operate within interpretative and 
conceptual patterns that are not entirely accepted in the present work.'?? Meister 


She analyzed all the intermediary sources for Hieronymus’ work in comparison to Diodorus’ 
account. Her conclusion is clear: “[...] among those whose works on the Successors survive, only 
Diodorus used Hieronymus both directly and for an extended piece of writing.” Lehmann 1988, 
121-129, as the strong arguments for reading Diod. Sic. XVIII-XIX/XX as extracted from 
Hieronymus, stresses: a) references to the latter by name in the books in question, b) the 
perspective of Eumenes, Antigonus, and Demetrius Poliorcetes, from which these books are 
written, c) the use of diplomatic documents produced/received by these figures in these books, 
d) the tendency to side with Eumenes, betraying the close connection of the author with this 
figure. These points are very compelling. See also: Simpson 1959, 370—379; Schäfer 2002, 11-14, 
positive on Hieronymus as Diodorus’ main source; Knoepfler 2001, 38—39, is more sceptical; 
Anson 2004, 11; 28 and 32-33 (esp. on the “Eumenean bias" of Hieronymus). For the overall 
assessment and comparison of the testimonia of Hieronymus Reuss 1876, 9—77, is still useful; cf. 
pp. 115-127 (on Hieronymus in Diodorus). 

17 Cf. J. Hornblower 1981, 80. 

7$ Bosworth's expression in the article on Hieronymus in the OCD, 2012, 684. 

179 As observed already by Reuss 1876, 78: “Wir werden sehen, dass wir es mit einem aufs 
beste unterrichteten, geradezu peinlich genauen und gewissenhaften Schriftsteller zu thun 
haben." Cf. ibidem, 100, on Hieronymus’ autopsy. 

189 Jacoby 1913, 1557. 

181 Hornblower 1995, 51 and pp. 58-59, enumerates the absence of gods as causal factors, 
the search for deeper causes for e.g. the Lamian War, the obsessive interest in the unity of 
Alexander's empire (comparable to Thucydides’ stress on the Athenian åpyń), the preference for 
the lowest and most believable of competing statistics, lastly, the most subjective element: the 
high quality of the narrative. 

182 Hornblower relies entirely on J. Hornblower 1981, which he cites at p. 61 n. 61. J. Horn- 
blower 1981, 235, suggested that “the dominant influence on his work ultimately must have been 
Thucydides: in his account of aitio and his analysis of the struggle for total power Hieronymus 
shows his desire to be a political historian." We see here, how J. Hornblower reads Thucydides, 
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restated S. Hornblower’s points and adduced Jacoby for the view that 
Hieronymus “followed Thucydides’ methodological principles". Recently, 
most of the points of contact between Hieronymus and Thucydides, indicated 
by S. Hornblower, were repeated by Dillery, who goes further and postulates 
direct influence.'** None of the scholars provides a more detailed inquiry into 
potential affinities between Thucydides and Hieronymus;'? nearly all refer to 
categories too broad to be measured, 6 or too general." Of the points mentioned 
e.g. by S. Hornblower, the only question that can be addressed according to the 
scope and methodology of the present chapter, is Hieronymus' approach to 
historical causation. 


4.2.] Hieronymus' conception of historical causation 


The potentially relevant material can be found in Diodorus, XVIII 8-13, in the 
account of the so-called Lamian War (323-322).!** The narrative begins with a state- 
ment that it is necessary to outline the aitia of this war (Diod. Sic. XVIII 8, 1): 


Kata è mv Eüpónnv 'Póówi ev éxfoAóvieg vv Makeóoviküv qQpovpáv 
b l4 X. d ® ^ ^ \ ’ 4 a 2 2 pi 
nAevdepwoav tiv nóv, Adnvatoı dé npóc Avtrinatpov NOAEUOV EENVEYKAV TOV 
dvonacbévta Aamakóv. tovtov 68 tac aitiac dvayKaldv Eotı npoekðéoða áp 
Tod cageotépac yevéoOar tac év abtH ovvreisodetoog mpdéetc. 9? 


and by which paradigm she compares him to Hieronymus: as a representative of “political 
historiography”. Cf. Hornblower 1994, 43, where Hieronymus is, “like Thucydides”, a “pragmatic” 
historian. Hieronymus and Thucydides are also mentioned as comparable by Bury 1909, 177. On 
similar dia{peoic in both historians see Lehmann 1988, 126. 

83 Meister 2013, 44: “[...] seine Darstellung weitgehend den methodischen Vorgaben des 
Thukydides folgte." 

84 Dillery 2011, 185, “{...] it is clear that Hieronymus was an historian of the first order, 
finding inspiration for his historiography in the work of Thucydides." 

85 This applies to all studies in which such comparisons occur. Even J. Hornblower, who 
writes at length on Hieronymus, adduces Thucydides without reflection on the latter's own 
methodology, employing a ready interpretation of it. 

86 E.g. Hornblower 1995, 59: “obsessive interest in the unity (ta öda) of Alexander's 
empire" on the part of Hieronymus, as compared to Thucydides’ stress on the Athenian apyn. 
How, on the basis of the poorly recognized testimonies, can we decide how strongly Hieronymus 
emphasized this unity? 

137 E.g. Meister 2013, 44, when he indicates the “endeavour to provide a truthful account” 
(“Das Bemühen um eine wahrheitsgemápe Darstellung") as Thucydides’ influence on 
Hieronymus. 

188 The Lamian War was fought between Macedon (under Antipater) and the Greek coalition 
led by Athens and Aetolia. In Lamia (Thessaly) Antipater was besieged. The war ended with the 
Greek defeat at Crannon. See Hornblower, Lamian War, OCD, 2012, 790. 

189 *In Europe the Rhodians drove out their Macedonian garrison and freed their city, and 
the Athenians began what is called the Lamian War against Antipater. It is necessary to set forth 
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Then, an account of Alexander’s decree about the restoration of the exiles in 
the Greek cities follows (XVIII 8, 2—5). Its effect was, for the most part, overall 
approval, with the exception of the Aetolians and the Athenians. For these, the 
decision was an offence; for the Aetolians because they had (in their opinion) 
rightly exiled the Oeniadae from their native city, for the Athenians because 
they had already colonized Samos and were unwilling to abandon it (XVIII 8, 
6—7). Such was their reaction as described by the author: 


oi uèv OdV 10AAÀo01 trjv káO080v TOV qQuyáóov Oc En’ GYAN ywopuévnv dtedéxovto, 
AitwAoi dé koi AOnvator óvoyepaítvoviec th npd&sı yarendds Epepov. AitoAol uev 
yàp kA. ^? 


In the account that follows, the beginning and the developments of the 
Athenians’ revolt against Macedon, precipitated by the above decision, are 
described. First, we have to underline the basic fact that the need for expounding 
the causes of the war is expressed. In the passage in Thucydides immediately 
following the proper chapter on method, the historian also states that the reasons 
will be described, “so that no one have to enquire why such a war between the 
Greeks ever broke out". ?! This is the first correspondence between Thucydides 
and Hieronymus in terms of historical causation. Closer scrutiny shows that 
their affinity in the field of causation 1s much greater than heretofore supposed. 

Diodorus, most probably after Hieronymus, explains why it is necessary to 
describe the causes: yápıv tod cageotépac yevéo0oi tac Ev adtH ovvtgAe- 
c0szícac npd&eıc. Geer's simple rendering of this phrase: “in order that the 
events that took place in it may be clearer" cannot be treated as appropriately 
conveying the sense of caqéc in the context.'” It is also likely that in our 
passage coqéc has a different sense from the stylistic quality of the speeches, 
as e.g. in the case of Photius’ assessment of Agatharchides. coqéc is a quality 
of the npd&eıg of the war; due to the exposition of their aitia, they become 
“more oagéc” (note the implied possibility of gradation). It is then possible to 
connect this expression with Thucydides’ crucial passage from the chapter on 
method: 68001 È PovAjoovta TOV TE yevouévov TO Gass OKOTEIV kal TOV 


the causes of this war in order that the events that took place in it may be clearer” (all translations 
of Diodorus’ books XVIII-XX are of Geer). 

199 «Now people in general welcomed the restoration of the exiles as a good thing, but the 
Aetolians and the Athenians took offence at the action and were angry.” 

191 Thuc. I 23, 5: tac aitiac mpobypaya mpAtov Kal tac Suapopdc, TOD un Ttva Intfoal note 
&& Stov TOOODToG TOAELOS tols “EAANOL KatéoT™N. 

192 [tis evident that Geer did not reflect on the potentially quasi-technical meaning of oagéc 
here. He seems to have taken the very first meaning of the word from the LSJ (see s.v. cagéc: 
clear, plain, distinct). 
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ugAAóvtov KTÀ. As shown above, the most likely interpretation of tò cag 
okozetv in Thucydides is to read it as “certain knowledge". Thucydides does 
not make an explicit association of coqéc with the account of the reasons for 
the Peloponnesian War, but such an interconnection is plausible.'?? Thucydides’ 
TO yevöueva seems to be quite similar in sense to zpó&eic — all the events of 
the given war are meant in both instances. We of course cannot read any 
Thucydidean sense “into” the Diodorean passage, but if we hypothetically read 
the phrase tod cageotépac yevéo0o1 as “becoming more understandable", we 
would probably not miss the point. Yet this can be decided with greater degree 
of certainty after consideration of the content that is referred to in that opening 
sentence. What is the character of the account that comes after the preliminary 
declaration? As summarized above, Alexander's decree made the Athenians 
and the Aetolians very dissatisfied and even angry: óvoyepaívovtec th mpage 
yorenog Epepov. The participle from óvoyepaítvo and the phrase yoAenóq 
pépet point to the mental state of the Athenians and the Aetolians, which lead 
them to the decision to go to war against Macedon. This “internal process" is 
clearly depicted as a decisive factor responsible for the outbreak of the Lamian 
War. Therefore, aitia is understood in a psychological way; the schema of the 
account is clear — firstly, the events that caused the given psychological state 
or attitude, next, the preliminary developments, and finally, the very beginning 
of the proper process (1.e. that which is subsumed under the heading of the 
“such and such” war). 


4.3 Polybius of Megalopolis 


Polybius of Megalopolis was traditionally regarded as one ofthe few Hellenistic 
historians who in an exceptional manner represented methodological principles 
and historiographical aims similar to those of Thucydides. ^ He belongs to the 
authors who mention Thucydides by name. What we know about his life, 
intellectual milieu and literary education, allows us to think that he read 
Thucydides’ work. He almost certainly knew the latter’s chapter on method. ^? 


193 Cf. above, pp. 104-106. 

194 General remarks on the affinity between the two historians are found in: Mioni 1949, 
127-131; Ziegler 1952, 1503, cf. 1522-1523; Ziegler 1955-1956, 162-170; Roveri 1964, 44; 
Lehmann 1974, 165—166 with n. 1; Hornblower 1994, 60—61; Marincola 1997, 71—72. 

195 On Polybius’ life, education, and literary work see the fundamental discussion of Ziegler 
1952, 1444-1471, which underlines Polybius’ (probably superficial) knowledge of Homer, 
Classical tragedy and lyric poetry. As for philosophical authors, according to Ziegler, Polybius 
shows only indirect acquaintance with Aristotle or Theophrastus. The most evident is Polybius? 
contact with the Stoic school through Panaetius. The so-called Scipionic Circle, involving 
Publius Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus, was Polybius' setting in Rome (the term "circle" is now 
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4.3.1 The potential parallel between Thuc. I 22, 4 
and Polyb. III 31, 12 


In general, scholars have seen the Polybian idea of the usefulness of 
historiography as similar to, and somehow continuing the ideas of, Thucydides. ^^ 
Strebel was the first to go into detail, and pointed to a passage where Polybius 
states that history is about the exploration of causes, and that knowing them 
grants the historical work a long-lasting value (Polyb. III 31, 12). This is 
supposed to be parallel to the concluding sentence of the Methodenkapitel of 
Thucydides (I 22, 4: usefulness and everlasting value of the History). Several 
scholars have made similar observations on this passage, some assuming that 
Polybius here consciously refers to Thucydides;'”® some even took it as sufficient 
proof that Polybius read Thucydides (or at least the chapter on method).'” 
Others restricted themselves to conceiving it as a parallel with verbal echoes, 
and tried to show in the comparison between Thuc. I 22, 4 and Polyb. III 31, 12 
that the two historians are not entirely in agreement in their concepts.” 


regarded with suspicion, see Erskine, Scipionic Circle, OCD, 2012, 1330). In Polybius’ 
motherland, Megalopolis, during the historian's lifetime, the Academy was most prominent. See: 
Cuntz 1902, 75-84; Roveri 1964, 44—142; Walbank 1972, 32—40; Pédech 1974, 41—64; 
Marincola 2001, 113-116; Clarke 2003, 69-87; Gowing 2010, 384—394; Guelfucci 2010, 329— 
357; Kloft 2013, 13-24; Mehl 2013, 23-48. 

196 Schadewaldt 1982, 227: “harte Sachlichkeit" of Polybius as a factor of usefulness and 
continuation of Thucydides’ methodology. Cf. Gentili, Cerri 1988, 26-27; Hose 2009, 189-191; 
Kloft 2013, 19. 

197 Strebel 1935, 23: “Ich stehe nicht an, diese Worte als Kompliment gegen seinen großen 
Vorgänger zu deuten, mit dessen Programm er sich im Wesentlichen eins weiß.” The word 
“Kompliment” is vague, but it seems that Strebel thought of conscious, affirmative allusion to 
Thucydides on the part of Polybius. 

198 Nicolai 1995, 17: “Polibio [...] allude chiaramente alle sue dichiarazioni programmatiche 
quando, in vari luoghi della sua opera, esalta l'utilità della storia per la formazione dell'uomo 
politico. [...] Le parole di Tucidide sembrano risuonare anche in 3, 31, 12 sg.”; cf. p. 295: "L'uso 
del termine åyóvıopa [...] è un chiaro segnale che rinvia al programma di Tucidide.” Cf. 
Walbank 1972, 41: “These and other examples confirm that Polybius was conscious of his 
relationship to a predecessor like himself [...]"; cf. idem 1990, 256; Foulon 2013, 143: “Il ne fait 
guére de doute que l'on trouve un écho délibéré à ce texte chez Polybe, dans une digression 
relative à l'histoire [...]" 

19 Luschnat 1970, 1295, seems to draw such a conclusion from the parallel in question: “Das 
Kapitel I 22 hat Polybios aber wohl doch gekannt.” Hornblower 1994, 60-61: “The reference to 
aymvıoua seems decisive evidence that Polybius knew Thucydides." Foulon 2013, 146, after 
analysis of this and all other potential parallels goes as far as to state that: "l'examen de ces quatre 
passages polybiens montre donc que leur auteur a nécessairement en téte le texte de Thucydide, 
qu'il a non seulement lu et relu, mais retenu par cœur.” Similarly Porciani 2020, 94-96. 

200 Meister 2013, 49: * [...] mit wörtlichen Anklängen an das Methodenkapitel des 
Thukydides". Cf. Ziegler 1952, 1503; Eisen 1966, 80; Said 2010, 173. 
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Recently, Scardino argued that in the Polybian passage there is no purposeful 
allusion to Thucydides at all, but this shall prove unlikely below.””! 


i. Polyb. III 31, 12: interpretation 


Let us begin with a quotation of the relevant passage — a methodological 
digression by Polybius (III 31, 12): 


iotoptas yap sav APEAN tic TO 013 Tt kod THs Kai Tivos yápıv énpóyOn tò npay0£v 
Kal NÖTEPOV sbAoyov Éoye TO TEAOG, TO kaxaAewtÓuevov ats dyc viola LEV 
uáðnua 8' od ylveraı, xai tapavtixa èv tépret, TPdc 68 TO uÉAXov o06v operet 
10 nra pázav.2? 


This passage occurs at the end of section III 1—33, 4, where the causes and 
preliminaries of the Hannibalic War and the Second Illyrian War are described. 
The third book begins as an introduction to the Histories proper, after two books 
of narrative concerning the time before the Hannibalic War, which served, 
Polybius says, as "introduction and preparation to the entire History". The aim 
of this introduction, the historian clarifies, was to explain the processes and 
circumstances (^when, how, and why") of Rome's expansion and first clash 
with Carthage, of the Achaeans’ and other Greek poleis’ growth, as well as of 
the state of affairs in the kingdom of Macedon. Without this, it would be 
impossible for the reader to really understand the present developments in Italy 
(especially the domination of Rome) and beyond, which are the main theme of 
the work.” Remarkably, the methodological digression occurs in Polybius in 
a similar place to Thucydides’ Methodenkapitel: after “prehistory” and before 
the explication of the causes of the war proper. The structure — in that respect 
— of the works of the two historians, is similar.”°* This may be accidental, but 


201 Scardino 2018, 310—312, stresses the lack of explicit reference to Thucydides in the 
passage, which, as the scholar himself admits, is but an argument ex silentio. 

202 “For if we take from history the discussion of why, how, and wherefore each thing was 
done, and whether the result was what we should have reasonably expected, what is left is a 
clever essay but not a lesson, and while pleasing for the moment of no possible benefit for the 
future" (all translations of Polybius are of Paton). 

?9 Polyb. II 71: fei 5° émeidt tiv Enioracıv Kal mpoKataoKevt tfj; ÖAng iotopiac 
ówAnXo0Qugv, Ov ng ozoóéócwtoi mÓte Kal nc Kal SV Ac aitiag tv Kata tv "IraA(íav 
Kpatnoavtss ‘Popaior npôtov éyyeipetv Hp&avro tot; É&o npdynacı Kal npótov étdrAunoav 
àpQupnteiv Kapynóovíotg tfi; 0oX.&ttn xtA. (“I have thus completed this Introduction or 
preliminary part of my History. In it I have shown in the first place when, how, and why the Romans, 
having mastered Italy, first entered on enterprises outside that land and disputed the command of 
the sea with the Carthaginians [...]"). See also in this context: I 3; I 12; H 37; II 42; III 1. 

204 Thucydides proceeds as follows: I 1: general introduction; I 2-19: Archaeology (the 
development of the two sides — Sparta and Athens); I 20—22: digression on method; I 23: the 
causes of the Peloponnesian War. Cf. Polybius: I 1—5: general introduction; I 6-II 71: the 
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could also be interpreted as Polybius’ deliberate shaping of his work with the 
Thucydidean model in mind.?” 

Polybius’ view on historiography conveyed at III 31, 12 does not belong to 
the methodological chapter sensu stricto (as I tend to interpret III 1-7/8). Here 
Polybius seems to clarify once again why he inquires into the causes of the 
Hannibalic War, instead of focusing only on the war itself, and on that occasion 
he reiterates the idea expressed in the “chapter on method” at HI 4, 7-10 which 
reads: 


(7) 680v yàp óc £k tovtov Pavepov Kotat toic uèv vüv obciv nótepa PEVKTIV fj 
tobvavtiov oiperhv siva ovußatveı tiv ‘Popatwv Svvactetav, toic 8’ 
émiyevonévoic NÖTEPOV snaivetiW Kal INADTNV T] vektriv yeyovévat vopuotéov triv 
apyNv adtav. (8) TO yàp woéAmov tc NuEetépac iotopiac mpdc TE TO TAPOV koi 
npóc tO HEAAOV Ev tovtM MAElotov Keiosto1 TH pépet. (9) où yap nov tw 
TEAOG onoAnztéov Ev npéypuaot ovtE toic Hyovpsvoic obe toic AnoPatvonévoic 
onép tovtov, TO vkoa Kal zoujoacO0o1 návtas DE’ £xvtoóc.206 


Arguably, only reading the two passages (III 4 and III 31, 12) in parallel proves 
valuable for a proper understanding of the Polybian 1dea of the usefulness of 
historiography, and its relation to the conception of Thucydides. In III 4 
Polybius emphasizes the usefulness of his Histories as founded on a compre- 
hensive knowledge of Roman rule, the ruled nations' reactions to it, and the 
attitudes to the new order in all countries of the inhabited world. This 
knowledge is supposed to provide grounds for the moral assessment of the 
Romans for Polybius" contemporaries, and serve as a signpost in the latter's 
contact with them. The political action rests upon prior moral judgement.” 


rpokataokevn; III 1-7: digression on method and introduction to the Histories proper; III 8-33, 
4: the causes and preliminaries of the Hannibalic War etc. The main difference between 
Thucydides’ Methodenkapitel and Polybius’ methodological reflection in III 1-7 is that the latter 
is more verbose and also involves summaries and explanations of the content of the History; 
Thucydides is more dense and narrowed down to several meaningful sentences. See Lehmann 
1974, 166, n. 1. 

205 Tt is not without significance that we are again talking here about potential imitation of 
Thucydides' book I, the most likely to be thoroughly read by the historians after him. 

206 “For it is evident that contemporaries will thus be able to see clearly whether Roman rule 
is acceptable or the reverse, and future generations, whether their government should be 
considered to have been worthy of praise and admiration or rather of blame. And indeed it is just 
in this that the chief usefulness of this work for the present and the future will lie. For neither 
rulers themselves nor their critics should regard the end of action as being merely conquest and 
the subjection of all to their rule." 

207 According to Walbank 1990, 264—266, Polybius is exceptional in Hellenistic historio- 
graphy in that his concept of utility is not restricted to moral instruction, but also has practical, 
psychological and moral aspects. 
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Providing a basis for that judgement, namely the history of the development of 
the Roman rule, means usefulness.” This is ideally consistent with the thought 
expressed at III 31, 12, the tò 814 ti xai n@g koi Tivos xápw, which refers to the 
intentions, means and aims of the historical actors in the historical process.” 
The answers to these questions, specifically posed as regards (the way to and 
ways of) Roman domination, and other nations’ engagements, will be the 
knowledge Polybius writes of at III 4. Judgement relies not on the knowledge 
of the deeds themselves, but on acquaintance with the circumstances and intentions 
of the actors. Only then is history not àyóvicpa but uáðnua. The usefulness of 
historiography is established when the historical work helps one to take proper, 
(often but not solely) political decisions in the historian's present day. The 
decisions which Polybius has in mind are taken with reference to the intentions 
and natures of those in question, and these have to be studied from a diachronic 
perspective (Polyb. III 31, 8—12). Such is the probable explanation of the 
concept of the utility of historiography in Polybius. 

It is necessary to stress here that usefulness, which Polybius defined in the 
above passages from book III, is not essentially connected with the notion of 
npaynarıcn iotopia and restricted to the field of political-military activity.?'? 
The concept of pragmatic history refers chiefly to subject matter, namely to the 
history of the deeds of nations, states and kings, and is restricted to contem- 
porary history. It is not organically integrated with the function of utility, as 
was commonly believed by scholars. In other words, the usefulness of 
historiography is not a factor dependent on, or stemming from, some greater 
category of pragmatic history.?!! Polybius’ idea of usefulness seems to be 


208 Cf. Walbank, HCP I, 301. 

209 A thorough analysis of these three main questions as part of Polybius’ methodology is 
found in Pédech 1964, 37-40. 

210 Polybius introduces the idea that reading history is of practical use for political activity 
at the very beginning of his Histories, I 1: énei 8’ ob twéc 008’ Emi nocóv, GAG návtec ©G Énoc 
eimelv Gpyfi Kal tési KÉypnvtoi toto, PdoKovtes GANOwotdtnv pév eivai nadeiav Kal 
yopvaoíav mpdc tac notà TPGEEIC THY EX ts totopiac uióOnot kv. (“But all historians, one 
may say without exception, and in no half-hearted manner, but making this the beginning and 
end of their labour, have impressed on us that the soundest education and training for a life of 
active politics is the study of history [...]"). 

211 See e.g. Gelzer 1964, 155—156: historical writing as “Lehrbuch der Politik”; cf. 159—160: 
history as “Beispielsammlung”; Petzold 1969, 7-8, subsumes the thought articulated in III 31 
under the heading of “pragmatic history". The most thorough analysis of the concept is in Mohm 
1977, 8-28, with a comprehensive status quaestionis up to his time. He shows how earlier 
scholars have wrongly subsumed numerous features of Polybius’ work, including the concept of 
utility, under the category of pragmatic history. Walbank seems to rightly underline that we 
should not overemphasize the significance of npaynarın totopia; see Walbank, HCP I, 42: 
“Applied to history npayuarıkög in P. connotes a narrative of events (political, military, etc.) as 
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founded on the more general notion of truth, according to which knowledge 
about the past is beneficial for present actions and decisions both in private and 
in public life. In III 31, Polybius plainly states that knowledge about the past as 
well as the making of proper decisions in one's private life is indispensable for 
any individual"? The concept of mpaypatiky iotopia is absent from the 
discussion of the utility of history. This point 1s important, since the pragmatic- 
political-military “calque” has often distorted our understanding of the Polybian 
concept of utility (similar misinterpretation occurred in numerous studies on 
Thucydides).?'? 


ii. Affinities and differences between Polyb. III 31, 12 and Thuc. I 22, 4 


What does Polybius’ conception of history have in common with Thucydides’ 
ideas from I 22, 4? Firstly, the verbal correspondences: 

a. The use of the word ayovıoua, in Thucydides antithetical to KTfiud c oig, 
in Polybius, to uaßnuo. 

b. The occurrence of derivatives of ópgAéo: oo£&upo (Thucydides); opere? 
(Polybius), with reference to historical writing. 

c. The orientation towards the future: tôv ueAAóvtov (Thucydides); tò 
uéAAov (Polybius). 

d. The occurrence of near synonyms denoting “instant”: 16 napaypua 
(Thucydides); rapavrika (Polybius), with reference to the usefulness of historical 
work “for the present” as opposed to “for ever" (éc aigi — Thucydides; xpóc tò 
uéAAov — Polybius). These verbal connections seem also to be connections in 
sense, at least on a general level: both historians claim their work is more than 
merely dy@vıona; both emphasize usefulness; both say that their work bears 
some relation to the future, and is not limited to the present.”'* 

Karl F. Eisen tried to compare Polybius’ and Thucydides’ conceptions of 
history, and he concluded that although both historians endeavour to reveal the 
universal laws of human conduct, Polybius is different in that he aims 
ultimately at a prediction of the future on the basis of these laws. This forecast 
apples to particular instances of political organizations, whereas for 
Thucydides — Eisen claims — individual cases per se are of no interest to the 


opposed to any kind of category, e.g. a history of colonization; hence npaynorıkn iotopia is little 
more than ‘history’, and bears no overtones of ‘didactic’ or ‘politically useful." 

212 Polyb. III 31, 3; III 31, 5; III 31, 10: peytotac éxikovpíac xoi Kowf Kal Kat’ istav Tpdc 
tòv &vOpartvov Biov. 

213 Scheller 1911, 72-74. 

214 Cf. Porciani 2020, 95: “Credo che in 3.31.12-13 Polibio stia citando Tucidide con un 
gusto quasi filologico." 
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historian.”'* The usefulness of Thucydides consists in tò oagéc okonsiv, which 
is comparable to the Polybian tò 616 ti Kai xc Kal Tivos xapıv, so both want to 
achieve “clarity”; but the final aim is different. The consequence of this 
comparison is the conclusion that Polybius does not build on Thucydides, but 
we can speak about some “traces of his thought" (“Spuren thukydideischen 
Denkens").?!^ This view is not entirely acceptable, taking the above consider- 
ations into account. Eisen’s reading of tò oagéc as “Klarheit” is at the core of 
the misconception. The sense of tò caqéc from Thucydides’ chapter on method 
was established as certain knowledge about long-lasting rules governing the 
human world (it refers to the present, but to the future as well). This is not 
different from the Polybian factors highlighted at III 31, 12; in fact, Polybius 
claims that knowing history provides one with the tools to assess the present, 
take proper steps, and have adequate expectations?" This has little to do with 
"prediction". In fact, both historians focus on the idea of usefulness for the 
reader's present time. They possibly diverge in that Thucydides seems to have 
believed that his work will enable one to discern universal laws in any devel- 
opments, and thus will be more conscious of what is going on, whereas Polybius 
stresses the usefulness for the readers of his present day, concerning himself 
and dealing with Roman rule. Polybius wishes to benefit the readers interested 
in the question, how has Rome risen to dominance? Thucydides would perhaps 
rather say that his aim is to teach the principles and processes pertaining in any 
way to domination. 

Klaus Meister, commenting on III 31, 11—12 concluded that Polybius and 
Thucydides have the common aim of “transmitting historical insights", rather 
than teaching moral lessons, and that they both prefer utility over pleasure. 
Thucydides is supposed to be stricter as to the latter question." The first 


215 Eisen 1966, 30: “Es geht Thukydides aber erstens mehr um das Allgemeine, das mit dem 
Besonderen stark verflochten ist. Das Besondere dient der Darstellung des Allgemeinen. [...] 
Das Gesetzmäßige aber, das Thukydides zu erkennen sucht, das ist der zweite Punkt, soll nicht 
zu einer Prognose dienen wie bei Polybios.” 

216 Ibidem, 29-30. 

217 Polyb. III 31, 8-10: tà 8 napeAmAvddro TOV Epyov, && abtáv TOV npayuátov 
Aaupávovta Tiv Sox uoc, dn wóc é &pooívet pus Ékóotov aipéoeic Kal StoAnyeis Kal önkot 
map” oic pv xp, ebepyeoíav, Bonderav f uiv Unópyovoav, nap’ ois 68 tüvavría TObTWv. E wv 
Kal tov éAerioovta kai TOV cuvopytobLevov, čti 68 TOV SUKALOGOVTO, NOAAIKIG Kal él TOALOV 
£bpeiv Eotıv (“But men’s past actions, bringing to bear the test of actual fact, indicate truly the 
principles and opinions of each, and show us where we may look for gratitude, kindness, and 
help, and where for the reverse. It is by these means that we often and under many circumstances 
find those who will show compassion for our distress, who will share our anger or join us in 
being avenged on our enemies”). 

218 Meister 2013, 48-49. 
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statement of Meister seems too broad; what type of “insights” (Einsichten) does 
Meister believe both historians intend to "transmit"? The second is not founded 
on the actual text of Thucydides, quite the contrary — the language of the last 
sentence of I 22, 4 points clearly towards a difference in emphasis: Krjud Te ¿G 
aici uGAAov À åyóvioua: “possession for ever, more/rather than a prize 
composition". There is no indication, neither in the chapter on method, nor in 
any other place in Thucydides, which would suggest that he excludes the 
element of pleasure entirely.?? Similarly, Polybius defines utility in contrast to 
pleasure: usefulness lasts, pleasure is temporary (tépmet, mpdc dé 10 néAAov 
ovdév Meret) — but the matter is of the sense of proportion, not of rejection 
of pleasure tout court.” Further, a similarity between the two historians is 
demonstrable when we look more closely at Polybius’ idea. Both historians 
offer a negative assessment of the worth of historiography — historical writing 
(of the kind described by the author) is certainly not dy@viopa. 

To assess the relationship between these two passages (of Thucydides and 
Polybius), we should also consider the implications of the antithesis 
historiography — &ycviopo, which occurs in their proclamations: what is the 
relation between «thud éc aigi (Thucydides) and uáðnua (Polybius)? In the 
case of the former, we have delineated above a reading that ascribes to Krfjud 
the connotations linked to cagés: the aspect of being valid as long as human 
nature/condition remains the same. This is an element of constans, which 
historical writing displays and which makes historiography useful in any 
circumstances. This constans resides in the universal rules discovered and 
written down by the author (hidden in the narrative and speeches). Has the 
Polybian antithesis similar implications? In the prooemium to the History 
Polybius refers to historiography as udOnotc (I 1, 2-3). Polybius seems to say 
that uó8ncic arising from history is the best “instruction and training" for 
political action, further — that it is the best teacher of how to bear the 
vicissitudes of life. Frank W. Walbank comments on this by referring to the 
common idea of historia magistra vitae as appearing in other (esp. Latin) 


219 Cf. Hornblower, CT I, 61: “This famous announcement does not quite exclude (cp. above 
on &c u&v dkpóao) the possibility that parts at least of Th.’s own work were recited: he wants 
it to be thought of as a possession for ever rather than a prize recitation piece." 

220 At IX 2, 6, Polybius underlines utility as preferable over pleasure, but implies that the 
latter is not entirely irreconcilable with the former: oby otto tfi; tépwews otoyaGÓnevot TOV 
&vayvooopévov dog THs OPErstac tv TpocExdvtmv (“Aiming not so much at the pleasure of the 
hearers, as rather at the utility of those concerned," transl. mine). Cf. similarly in VII 7, 8, where 
the given disposition of the material in historical writing can be more useful and pleasant at the 
same time: Koi ... Nölov obroc kal... ypnouiótepoc. On this relationship in Polybius see: 
Miltsios 2013, 120-124. 
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authors, and sees a connection with Thucydides.”' However, that offers scant 
explanation of the Polybian concept, not to mention its relation to Thucydides. 
The idea of learning recurs throughout Polybius’ work,” and also in the 
designation of the desired addressees (I 2, 8): 


uolas 68 Kal TEPL TOD 600 Kal anAika ovuBAAAEoHduı TéMUKE toic OLLOLAVODGIV 
6 Tis npaynarıfis iotoptac pönoc.”” 


The “instruction for serious students” as the aim of the Histories recurs in 
several more places.” Yet the most relevant in our context is the passage where 
Polybius differentiates historiography from tragedy (II 56, 11): 


[...] éket èv yàp det 61€ TOV mOavatdtov Adyov krča Kai voyayoyficot 
KATA TO za póv TOvs dkooovtac, EvOdds 68 did TAV GANDWOv Epywv Kai Adyov sic 
TOV névta. ypóvov SSdEa kai netoa toU QuUiopaO00vtac KTA.775 


Here Polybius makes an explicit connection between the “lovers of learning", 
and the aspect of everlasting worth of this learning (eig tov návra xp6vov).” It 
would therefore be correct to assume that uaßnua as the antithesis to dyoviopa 
means “understanding” or “learning” which proves useful not only in the given 
moment of reading/listening to the historical work, but also at any point in the 
future. The usefulness of the naßnua is also (if not primarily) of practical 
character, namely, it serves as a guide for taking action." The last phrase is 


21 Walbank, HCP I, 39: “The didactic view of history which appears here is common to the 
earlier Greek historians [...]”. He adduces i.a. Thuc. I 22; II 48, 3. Apart from that Walbank 
quotes Diod. Sic. I 1; Sall. Jug. IV 5-6; Cic. De or. II 9, 36; Plin. Ep. 5.8.2 quotes Thucydides’ 
antithesis of tijd and Gymviopa, remarking that the one is history, the other, a speech (alterum 
oratio, alterum historia est). It is, however, doubtful whether all these instances express the same 
thought, and we should not read Polybius’ conception from the perspective of such a wide range 
of alleged parallels from such a variety of contexts. 

222 Apart from the references quoted above, udßnoıg occurs at II 40, 5. 

73 “In the course of this work it will become more clearly intelligible [by what steps this 
power was acquired], and it will also be seen how many and how great advantages accrue to the 
student from the systematic treatment of history." 

224 Polyb. III 21, 9; XI 19a, 2. 

75 “The tragic poet should thrill and charm his audience for the moment by the 
verisimilitude of the words he puts into his characters’ mouths, but it is the task of the historian 
to instruct and convince for all time serious students by the truth of the facts and the speeches he 
narrates [...]" 

226 See Vegetti 1989, 26-27. 

227 Cf. Polyb. II 56, 14, where uióOnoic has the connotation of “teaching a lesson"; cf. IX 14, 5. 
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therefore perfectly comparable to (if not synonymous with) Thucydides’ xtìuá 


éc aiei.” 


4.3.2 Polybius’ approach to speeches and Thucydidean influence 
i. Interpretation of Polyb. XII 25a—25b 


Another crucial part of Thucydides’ Methodenkapitel concerns the approach to 
speeches in his historical work. The potentially relevant part in Polybius is XII 
25a, 4—25b, 4.? Polybius censures Timaeus for how he (according to Polybius) 
treated speeches in his work (XII 25a, 4—5):?? 


(4) &i6t1 yàp tadta map’ dAnGerav Ev tois oxouvipiact Katatétays Tipatoc, Kol 
toOto nenoinke xarà zpó0sotv, Tic o0 napakoAovdel vv åveyvæokótov; (5) où 
^ ^ e f 74 ^ , e 2 a ’ > ’ > ^ 74 e 
yàp Ta pnOévta yéypagev, 006” oc éppriün Kat’ GANPEtav, GAAG TpOBELEVOS oq 
det PNOfivan, ndvrag &Eapıdueitan tods pnOévtac Aóyouc Kal TA TAPENÖLEVA toic 
rpdyuaoıv otos Oc Av et tic év Ouwtpipfi xpóc bxdVEow ényspoin, orep 
anddelew tfjg savtod SvvduemMs mowdvpEvoc, GAA’ ook éEfynow TOV KAT’ 

dA Gerav eipnpévov.?! 


Then Polybius outlines his own principles (XII 25b, 1—4): 


(1) [Ou] Thc iotopíac iSiopa TOOT’ EoTi TO Tp@tov EV adtovd< tods Kat’ 
aAndsıav eipnpevous oio( nor’ dv wot yvavaı Aóyovc, debtEpov nv aitiav 
movOdvecba1, rap’ Hv Ñ Siémecev T] KatwpOHOn tò npaxdev Ñ 6n0év: (2) éne 
Widc Aeyóugvov adtd TO yeyovóc woxaywyel uév, Operet 8’ obdév, tpooteOs(ong 
68 tis aitiac Eykaprıog n ths iotoptac yiveto ypfioic. (3) Ei yàp tos Öuotovg sai 
tovdcs oikeíoug uetapepouév Kaipodc Gopal yivovtar Kal POANWEIG sic tO 
mpotdéoOa tO péAdov, Kal notè uèv £0AofmnOfivau notè Sè pWobuEvov tà 
npoyeyovöra Sapparedtepov Eyxeipeiv toic &mupepouévoig; (4) 6 88 Kal tob 
pndévtac Aóyouc Kal trjv aitiav napaciMnOv, yevófi 8° dvti tovtov éx1yeiprypata 


228 Walbank, HCP I, 262, again recalls Thucydides: “Further the charm of tragedy is only 
Kata TÒ zapóv, the profit of history eic tov ndvra xpóvov, a distinction which, in its rhetorical 
formulation, recalls Thucydides’ famous claim [...]". Cf. Walbank 1985, 250. 

229 On speeches in Polybius in general see: Pédech 1964, 254—302; Mohm 1977, 51-67 (with 
a discussion of the interpretations up to his time); Sacks 1981, 79-95; Vercruysse 1990, 17-38; 
Wiedemann 1990, 289—300; Marincola 2007, 123-126; Wiater 2010, 67-107 (focused on the 
role of speeches in Polybius' narrative). 

739 On the speeches in Timaeus see Pearson 1986, 350—368. 

?31 “Timaeus had untruthfully reported them in his work, and has done so of set purpose? 
For he has not set down the words spoken nor the sense of what was really said, but having made 
up his mind as to what ought to have been said, he recounts all these speeches and all else that 
follows upon events like a man in a school of rhetoric attempting to speak on a given subject, 
and shows off his oratorical power, but gives no report of which was actually spoken." 
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by ^ r4 # Dd ^ N ^ * f: p4 eN FA ^ 
Kai d1EGoduKOVs Aéyov Aóyovc, AVAIPET TO ths lotoptag totov: © LAALOTA now? 
Tías??? 


Polybius’ approach to speeches has been considered by scholars to be con- 
nected to Thucydidean methodology in various ways. According to Paul 
Pédech, Polybius’ assertion as expressed in XII 25a (that historians should 
adhere to what was really said) is not only a polemic with Timaeus, but also 
with Thucydides and his contemporary emulators (in the approach to speeches 
in historiography). Polybius indeed criticizes Timaeus by using the expression: 
npoðéuevoc wc Set pnOfivau which can be read as an allusion to Thucydides’: 
ac 5’ Av é56Kovv uo ... TA Séovta udAıoT’ eixeiv. Thucydides’ concept of 
finding suitable words would be, in this reading, inconsistent with Polybius’ 
aim of establishing what was really said.” However, Pédech's view relies on 
a narrow reading of the Polybian phrase.?^ The sole etymological link between 
tà Séovta in Thucydides and dei in Polybius is not enough to assume that the 
latter has the former's entire theory in mind. What Polybius actually says in the 
passage where the phrase occurs is that Timaeus had at his disposal nothing 
except (— solely) his own conjectures about what would be said by a given 
speaker in a situation. Moreover, as established above, Thucydides underlines 
that he reasoned out the most appropriate words and used his critical apparatus 
to form them (the correct sense of wc 8’ dv &ó6ókovv £uot). On the contrary, 
according to Polybius, Timaeus merely assumed what should be said 
(npoß£usvoc), having no idea of (as he applied no reasoning to) what was 
actually said (ob yàp tà pnOévta yéypagev). Walbank is sceptical as to whether 
Polybius attacks Thucydides or some “Thucydideans” in the passage in 
question, but he follows Pédech with his general view that Polybius was clearer 
in claiming that it is up to the statesmen, not the historian, to choose appropriate 
arguments for a speech; Thucydides was allegedly “less certain” about this (i.e. 


232 “The peculiar function of history is to discover, in the first place, the words actually 
spoken, whatever they were, and next to ascertain the reason why what was done or spoken led 
to failure or success. For the mere statement of a fact may interest us but is of no benefit to us: 
but when we add the cause of it, study of history becomes fruitful. For it is the mental transference 
of similar circumstances to our own times that gives us the means of forming presentiments of 
what is about to happen, and enables us at certain times to take precautions and at others by 
reproducing former conditions to face with more confidence the difficulties that menace us. But 
a writer who passes over in silence the speeches made and the causes of events and in their place 
introduces false rhetorical exercises and discursive speeches, destroys the peculiar virtue of 
history. And of this Timaeus especially is guilty, and we all know that his work is full of 
blemishes of the kind." 

233 Pédech 1961, 124. 

234 This view is also refuted by Nicolai 1999, 284-286. Cf. Porciani 2020, 99-101. 
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he allowed more room for the invention of a historian in composing speeches). 
This view has been recently repeated by Meister, who on the one hand assumes 
some type of “dependence” of Polybius on Thucydides (in XII 25 a), on the 
other, he thinks that the former rejected the concept of tà ö£ovra. However, 
Meister’s reading is methodologically obscure and inconsistent." Walbank 
notes that Polybius’ requirement for the historian to record and recount tà koz' 
arndeıav Pndevra is very close in its sense to Thucydides’ n Evunaca yvoun 
TOV &An0Gc Aey0Évrov.?* Yet he does not elaborate on the parallel; nor does 
he specify his view as to whether the potential analogies in both historians’ 
approaches are due to a conscious imitation of Thucydides on the part of 
Polybius. As established above, by saying that he “kept as close as possible to 
ù &óuzaca yvoun”, Thucydides means that in composing the speeches inserted 
in the History he aims at offering the most faithful reconstruction possible of 
their main points. As for Polybius, we concluded that he also postulated inquiry 
into the content of speeches actually delivered. Thus, in this respect the 
historians are in complete agreement. It needs to be stressed that they also both 
admit that this can be achieved only to some degree, “as far as it is possible": 
Thucydides (I 22, 1-2): &youévo St éyybtata tG Evundong yvoung t&v 
GANVGc Aexdevrov cf. with Polybius (XXXVI 1,7): kat! aANdeıav pnOévta xa" 
ócov oióv te.” Walbank's position was based on an assumption about the 
“unresolved antithesis between ‘the general purport of what was actually said 
and what the situation seemed to me to require each party to say." As 
demonstrated, both historians stress the necessity of the inquiry into what was 


235 Meister 2013, 49: “Die Abhängigkeit des Polybios vom Redensatz des Thukydides (I 22, 
1) ist unübersehbar. [...] so lehnt er damit implicite die erste Maxime des Thukydides ab und legt 
damit strengere Maßstäbe an als dieser, indem er allein eine wortgetreue bzw. sinngemäße 
Wiedergabe der Reden gelten läßt.” Meister's standpoint is vague in several aspects. Firstly, the 
term “Abhängigkeit”: what precisely is meant by this? Conscious imitation, indirect influence 
through the historiographical tradition? Secondly, Meister says that Polybius argues for a more 
exact reproduction of either the words or the sense of what was said in a given speech, as if it 
were only a slight difference. Yet the difference is fundamental; the reproduction of speeches 
verbatim was definitely not a component of the methodology of either Thucydides or Polybius. 
It is most likely that they both postulated the reconstruction, through inquiry, of the main points 
of the real speeches. Meister's comparison of Thucydides and Polybius is thus completely 
erroneous in this respect. 

736 Walbank 1985, 249; Porciani 2020, 96-97. 

237 Adverbial form 6oov and óca means “so far as", “so much as”; otóc te in neutrum 
singularis, e.g. oióv te &oti means “it is possible". Hence, the two elements together give “as far 
as it is possible". This middle way has been recently suggested as an important point in the 
connection between the historians by Porciani 2020, 97-98. 

238 Walbank 1985, 252. Nicolai 1999, 298, calls this problem “un’aporia di fondo”, which 
is not resolved but simply avoided by Polybius. 
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really said — the sense of the speech must remain faithful to reality. At the 
same time, they both employ the category of appropriateness relating to the 
contribution of the historian; both knew that it was impossible to recount the 
speeches verbatim, and that sometimes it was difficult to ascertain the content 
of the real speech. In sum, the thesis that Polybius’ statements about speeches, 
embedded in the critique of Timaeus, are a polemic with (Pédech), or correction 
of (Walbank), Thucydides himself, or some “Thucydidean historians" of 
Polybius' time, lacks confirmation in the close reading of their texts. 

On the other hand, we have Roberto Nicolai’s reverse thesis, that Polybius? 
criticism of Timaeus' approach to speeches is a charge against those historians 
who had incorrectly understood Thucydides’ methodology.” This could be 
corroborated by Polybius’ attack on Timaeus’ speech as put in the mouth of 
Hermocrates (on the occasion of the conference in Gela), which was one of the 
most renowned of Thucydides’ speeches." ^? That Timeaus was thought to be an 
imitator of Thucydides’ speeches is suggested by Plutarch (on this testimony 
see chap. 5, p. 250). The thesis is not unfounded, but requires more caution — 
we have no explicit proof that Polybius compares Timaeus to Thucydides in the 
passage in question. Still, as shown (see the Appendix, pp. 284—285) in the 
present book, the speech was probably very well known indeed, particularly in 
the Peripatetic circles. It is not unlikely that, having read Thucydides’ version 
of the speech (which is plausible), and then the one in Timaeus', Polybius 
preferred the former's creation to the latter's, and the criticism in book XII is 
in part a result of this assessment. 


ii. Polybius’ function of speeches: an innovation in comparison with Thucydides 


Prior to the criticism of Timaeus' speeches and the exposition of his own theory 
of how they should be composed, Polybius stresses their important role in 
historical writing. He says that they are a type of summary of events, the “chief 
points" (KepdAaa t&v npáčeov), and that they conjoin (ovvéyet) the entire 
story."^' The very treatment of speeches as keqáAoua. of deeds already implies 
an inextricable connection between the two elements. In other words, Polybius 


239 Nicolai 1999, 283, 296. 

240 Foulon 2013, 147: “[...] or Polybe, par sa critique explicite du discours forgé par Timée, 
montre implicitement combien le Sicilien est inférieur à Thucydide." 

241 Polyb. XII 25a, 4: xeQóAoia. tàv npá&eóv oti Kai ovvéyei tjv SAnv iotopíav. The 
KegdAaia with gen. tàv npó&gov seems to be Polybian modification of a rhetorical compound 
phrase kepada + Aóyov/Aóyov (“sum”, “gist of the matter"). See the passages adduced in LSJ, 
s.v. K£páAai0c; cf. Lausberg 1990, pars. 623, 675, and par. 590, for the adverbial form 


» «€ 


KegoAo0066 as “summarily”, “concisely”. 
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seems to state that the speeches have to recapitulate the narrative, and to bring 
its various parts together in a clear and concise form. 

In addition to this, in the first part of the text adduced by Polybius defines 
his position by stating what Timaeus fails to do: 

a. Timaeus does not record all the speeches delivered, and when he does, he 
distorts their true features. There is a slight problem with the interpretation of 
this part of the sentence: od yàp tà pnd&vra yéypagev, odd’ as éppńðn Kat’ 
arndeıav. Does wc épprin refer to the form or the content of the speeches? It 
recalls the formulation of Thucydides: wc 5’ àv &86Kovv £uoi ... eineiv, which, 
as concluded above, definitely does not concern the form of the speeches, but 
rather the line of argument and the manner in which the content could be 
understood. In this statement of Polybius, the occurrence of Kat’ dANdeLav 
seems decisive: it most probably implies the arrangement of content and 
argument appropriately to the speaker, rather than features of style.”” 

b. Instead of ascertaining the form of the actual speeches, Timaeus makes 
assumptions about how the speeches should have sounded: mpo0épEvoc oc det 
pn8fivau and merely “reports” or “enumerates” all the delivered ones: mé&vtac 
sEapWpettar toù pnOÉvcac Aóyovc. 

c. Timaeus provides no inquiry into what was really said: ook &&nynow t&v 
Kat' aANdeıLav eipnuévov; instead he merely displays his own rhetorical talent: 
anddelELv tfi; Eavrod Svvaueoc. This is a logical effect of the fact that he does 
not try to establish the form of the speeches as actually delivered. 

Polybius supplements these objections in the subsequent chapter, by stating 
what the task of the historian as regards the speeches actually is: 

a. The historian ought to take the actually delivered speeches into account, 
to be well acquainted with them: abtovdc todg kat! AANdELOV eipnpévoug ... 
yv@vat Aöyovc. In another part of book XII we find confirmation that Polybius 
considered it the historian's task to establish the content of the speeches as 
delivered in reality.’ Importantly, the personality of the speaker needs to be 
properly rendered; his words have to be in conformity with his deeds.” 


242 Cf. Walbank, HCP II, 385-386. That the material is cast into a Polybian form can be read 
in particular from XXIX 12, 10, on which see Walbank 1972, 45 n. 71. 

23 See Polyb. XXXVI 1, 7: tà kav' dAndeıov PnOévta Kad’ Soov olóv te noAunpay- 
uovńcavtac Siacageiv. Walbank 1985, 249, argues that Kat’ dANdeıav pnd&vra should be read 
as "the sense of what was said", not "the precise words spoken". In fact, no other passage in 
Polybius suggests that he considers the reconstruction of the exact words the historian's task. 

244 Polyb. XII 25k, where Timaeus’ speech placed in the mouth of Hermocrates is criticized 
for its technical deficiences and the inappropriateness of the argument. The chapter as a whole 
implies that the speeches should be rooted in political reality, including the personality of the 
speaker; note the concluding words oic tov èv ‘Eppoxpátny tic dv keypfjo0ot motedboete (“who 
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b. The historian should offer not only the actual speeches in a proper form, 
but also accompany them with an indication of the causes of their success or 
failure. 

Several chapters later, Polybius clarifies his method — it is not the task of a 
historian to write down each and every speech in its entirety, but to select and 
abridge the material, focusing on what is most fitting (from the words actually 
spoken) in the given circumstances.?? In the same chapter he illuminates the 
manner in which he conceives of the necessary involvement of the causes as 
accompanying the speeches (XII 251, 8): 


£i yàp oi ovyypageic brodst&avteg tods Ka1pode Kal Tac Ôpuàc Kai 610£oei TOV 
povAgzvouévov, Känsıra tods Kat’ AANdeıav pnOévtac Aóyouc &KBévtec 
diacagroatev Hiv tac aittac, 6V dc Ñ Katevotoyfica cuvépn todc einövrac fj 
dtanecety KTA.” 


Here Polybius explains why a mere recording of speeches is insufficient; it 
should be preceded by a description of the circumstances (kapos), the 
impulses (óppàc) and the dispositions (ŝtaðéosıc) of the speakers; only then 
should the speeches actually delivered follow. By these means, the causes of 
the speaker's success or failure (katevotoyfjoat ... Tj Ötaneoetv) are noticeable 
to the reader." The passage also includes the commonplace opposition of 
pleasure and utility — Timaeus’ methodology leads only to the former, whereas 
Polybius’ stresses the primacy of the latter."* Another element to be found 
throughout the ideas expressed in the statements about speeches is Timaeus’ 
lack of political experience, which is the main cause of his complete failure (in 
Polybius? eyes) to reconstruct or recompose the speeches properly.” 

To sum up, from book XII and remarks at other points in the History, the 
following principles for composing speeches in historiography emerges: 


would believe that Hermocrates spoke in this way?"). Cf. Walbank 1985, 247-248. Marincola 
2007, 125, notes that here appropriateness depends on probability. 

245 Polyb. XII 25i, 5-6: tò 88 tod dpudCovtac Kal Kaıplovg del Aapávew, todt' dvaykalov. 
Walbank, HCP II, 397, convincingly refutes the interpretation of this passage, which implies that 
Polybius believes historians ought to choose arguments suitable to the speaker and the occasion. 
This is the duty of statesmen; historians can only reconstruct their positions and rhetorical 
choices. Cf. Walbank 1972, 45, n. 70. 

246 “If writers, after indicating to us the situation and the motives and inclinations of the 
people who are discussing it report in the next place what was actually said and then make clear 
to us the reasons why the speakers either succeeded or failed [...]." 

? Speeches themselves are not causes, according to Foulon 2010, 146 (“des discours 
comme causes"). Wiater 2010, 71—75, convincingly refutes the identification of speeches as 
causes in their Polybian terms. 

248 Walbank, HCP II, 386. 

249 Walbank, HCP II, 399. 
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1. Speeches are as important as the narrative parts (tò mpax0év Ñ pn0£v); 
they serve as a type of summary and elucidation of the narrative. 

2. The historian needs to establish, as far as it is possible, how the speeches 
actually delivered sounded. 

3. The content of the recounted speeches has to correspond to the content of 
the historical speeches. 

4. The historian can select and modify (esp. abridge) the speeches, so that 
they contain what was, in the source speeches, most appropriate to the 
circumstances. In this respect, the concept of appropriateness is applied.” 

5. The personality of the historical figure who delivered the speech is not 
without significance, and should be adequately reflected in the words put in his 
mouth. Here appropriateness is also necessary. 

6. The speeches are to be formulated in the historian’s style; a reconstruction 
of their stylistic traits is not the task of the historian. 

7. Speeches need to be complemented with an account of the circumstances, 
including the intentions and motivations of the speakers, so that the reader can 
understand the reasons for the success or failure of the speech or connected 
action. 

8. The frequency and extensiveness of speeches in a historical work should 
be properly considered. Polybius assumes that at times it is enough to refer the 
main points of the speech in oratio obliqua (Polyb. XXXVI 1). 


iii. Affinities and differences between Thucydides’ and Polybius’ conceptions 
of speeches in historiography 


The similarity of the chief principles of the two historians in the composition 
and role of speeches in historical writing is, in view of our interpretation of the 
relevant passages, unquestionable: 

1. Both assume that speeches and narrative are complementary and 
equivalent elements of historiographical work. 

2. Both historians postulate inquiry into the historical speeches, and at the 
same time allow for the historian’s supplementation, selection, and rearrange- 
ment of the content, according to the criterion of appropriateness. 

Nevertheless, Polybius’ approach is not a mere “copy” of Thucydides. We 
should not follow scholars who go to the opposite extreme, and overemphasize 


>50 Marincola 2007, 125, underlines how Polybius uses the vocabulary of appropriateness 
with reference to speeches, at III 108, 2: kai napekáñovv tà npénovta toic TMAPEGTHOL katpotc; 
and in XV 10, 1: Tadta 8’ étomaodpevoc énenopeóevo napakaA@v tac Suvdpsic Bpoyéoc uév, 
Oiksioc 02 Tic DroKsmévne nepiotáosoc. 
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the impact of Thucydides on the Polybian theory of speeches.?! First and 
foremost, we need to point to what seems the greatest innovation of Polybius: 
the strict connection he establishes between words and deeds, through the explan- 
atory character of the speeches. It has indeed been indicated that Thucydides’ 
and Polybius’ speeches are conceived of as having the same function within 
their works: the elucidation of historical causes and processes.” However, for 
Thucydides this explanatory role was assumed, rather than evidenced from his 
actual declarations in the chapter on method, or any other place in his work. In 
fact, Thucydides leaves the question of the function of speeches untouched, and 
where scholars have claimed that Polybius is influenced by him in that respect, 
they did so presumably because of the “obvious” conviction that he follows 
Thucydides’ methodology in general. In other words, we should be wary of 
simply extrapolating Polybius’ historical conceptions from those of Thucydides. 
The relationship between Aöyoı and utility (speeches expound the causes — 
knowledge of causes means utility) seems uniquely Polybian, as far as we can 
judge from the extant works of Greek historiography.^? 


4.3.3 Polybius’ concept of causation and its affinity with Thucydides 


From Strebel’s study onwards, scholars have considered Polybius’ stress on 
causation in recording historical processes as a sign of Thucydides’ impact on 
the later author.*** Some read Polybius’ theory as an implicit but intentional and 
deliberate criticism of Thucydides, and an attempt to develop or refine his 
ideas.? Let us test this view. 


251 Nicolai 1999, 283: “Polibio — è questa l'ipotesi su cui intendo lavorare — si fa dunque 
esegeta e continuatore del metodo di Tucidide." Similarly Marincola 2007, 123: “It is clear that 
Thucydides’ approach stands behind Polybius’ later remarks on speeches in histories [...]." 
Foulon 2010, 146—147, says that Polybius merely changes the wording, so as notto be considered 
a plagiarist: “Une fois de plus, Polybe a varié juste ce qu'il faut pour ne pas étre taxé de plagiat." 

252 Hose 2009, 189-191. 

253 Cf. Marincola 2007, 123. 

254 Strebel 1935, 23; Sacks 1986, 394, n. 65: “Polybius clearly draws on Thucydides for his 
understanding of aition [...]”; Meister 2013, 48: “Hierbei steht die dreifache Unterscheidung des 
Polybios [...] in der Nachfolge des Thukydides [...].” Further, Meister remarked that Thucydides 
“goes deeper" than Polybius into historical causes, but this again sounds unclear (Thuc. I 23, 6 is 
cited, yet no analysis follows). 

255 Walbank, HCP I, 305-306: “Though he makes no reference to Thucydides’ system, his 
silence spells criticism of it, for in 31. 12 f. he shows by reminiscence his familiarity with his 
predecessor." Cf. Hornblower 1994, 60, refers also to Ziegler 1952, 1503, as one of the scholars 
that took Polybius’ views about causation as an attempt at a refinement on Thucydides’ “cause 
and pretext” model, but in the place cited there is no mention of the theory of causation, nor of 
the relationship between Polybius and Thucydides in that context. In The Fourth-century and 
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i. Interpretation of Polyb. III 6, 6-8 and attempts at finding an affinity with 
Thuc. I 23 


Polybius expresses his theory of causation in a much more explicit way than 
Thucydides, in Polyb. III 6, 6-7,”°° where the historian undertakes to describe 
the causes and preliminaries of the Hannibalic War: 


(6) GAN gotw dvOparov tà touto uÀ 6. mpórov àpyn TI Siapépsr Kal tóoov 
SLEOTNKEV aitiac Kai tpopdoswc, xai 51611 TÀ uév ott APTA TOV Andvtov, 1 6’ 
dpyi| tehevtaiov tÀv eipnuévov. (7) ¿yò 88 navrög dpydc uv eivat pnu tac 
mpatac smPordc Kai mpdésic tHv Non Kekpylévov, aitiac dé tàs 
npokaðnyovuévaç TOV Kpicsw@v Kal SiaAtiyeov’ Ayo 8’ &mvoíac xai dia0éceic 
Kal tob zepi tadta ovAAOYIGLOde Kal bv dv mì tò Kpivat TL Kal MpobécOat 
rapayıvöneda.”7 


This statement appears in the context of the polemic with the historians who 
wanted to explain the causes of the war between Carthage and Rome (tüc Kat’ 
Avvißav mpdéeic BovAöusvor tac aitiac "uiv dxodetkvbvat). Polybius rejects 
their interpretation, in which the siege of Saguntum by the Carthaginians and 
their crossing of Iber constitute the aitia of the war. According to Polybius, 
these were the dpyat of the war, not the aitia.*** Studies focused on the 
reception of Thucydides have either merely suggested that Polybius drew on 
the former in the theory of historical causation, or that the later historian 
intended to refine his predecessor's conception. Both views are equally 
unsatisfactory.”° More detailed assessments occur in studies on Polybius alone. 
In his Commentary, Walbank claims that Polybius criticized Thucydides’ 
concept of causality. Yet this scholar seems to misinterpret the Polybian 
understanding of aitía as “such events as lead the individual to conceive a will 


Hellenistic Reception (1995), Hornblower says that Polybius’ analysis of causation “looks like 
an attempt to refine Thucydides’ two-tier version", but here the comparison ends. 

256 Quoted by the scholars mentioned above, except for Strebel 1935, 23, which adduces 
Polyb. III 31, 12, but in very general terms (he does not draw any comparison between the 
historians’ concepts; Meister 2013, 48, adduces also IX 19a; XII 25b; XXXII 18, but with no 
interpretation or connection between the passages. 

257 “These are pronouncements of men who are unable to see the great and essential 
distinction between a beginning and a cause or purpose, these being the first origin of all, and the 
beginning coming last. By the beginning of anything I mean the first attempt to execute and put 
in action plans on which we have decided, by its causes what is most initiatory in our judgements 
and opinions, that is to say our notions of things, our state of mind, our reasoning about these, 
and everything through which we reach decisions and projects.” 

258 Polyb. III 6, 3: üpydc èv eivai Tod noA&uov oco! dy, aitias ye pV ObSapAC. 

259 None of these scholars made a detailed comparison of these concepts; no intepretation of 
the relevant passages is attempted. 
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, 


to war”.?® It has been shown above that Polybian aitia comprises primarily the 
mental processes of key individuals (kings, political bodies etc.). This, 
according to Walbank, is supposed to be a more “mechanical” concept than that 
of Thucydides. In Thucydides, “a war breaks out because of grievances, which 
are simply the form in which a deeper antagonism (the real cause or zpóqaoic) 
finds expression.””°' Polybius is particularly distinct from Thucydides, as he 
coins a term that covers the actual decision to go to war, which is something 
“between aitia and npöpaoıc”.” But Walbank's reading of Thucydides seems 
not quite correct here; it has been argued above that aitia means, especially in 
the Methodenkapitel, “grievance” or “charge”, but its relationship to npöpaoıc 
is not such as Walbank believed. Walbank interprets Thucydides in the 
paradigm of a “superficial and deeper cause", which has been refuted.’ We 
have thus to discard Walbank’s comparison between Polybius’? and 
Thucydides' ideas of causation, as it is based on interpretations of both that in 
the present study are considered questionable. Pédech's comparison of 
Thucydides’ and Polybius! conceptions of causation was probably the most 
exhaustive to date.” According to Pédech, Polybius — “like Thucydides" — 
is supposed to surpass the “individual appearances" (“apparences particulières”), 
in order to place causality in the structure of the events. Yet this placement, 
according to Pédech, is only apparently similar; Thucydides’ idea of the “truest 
explanation" is synthetic (it subsumes numerous elements under one notion),°°° 
whereas Polybius’ conception of cause refers directly to “objective reality" 
(“réalité objective") pertaining to human activity, which is to be discovered by 
the historian.” Is the “truest explanation" actually a synthesis of various 
components? It has been said above that the most appropriate reading of mpdqaoic 


260 Walbank, HCP I, 305. The Polybian mpdqaoic seems correctly interpreted by Walbank 
as “the pretext”, which may or may not be genuine, dpyr — as “the first action”. 

261 Walbank, HCP I, 305. 

262 Walbank, HCP I, 305-306. 

263 See above, pp. 112-113, on the false paradigm of the “influence of the language of 
medicine”. 

264 Pédech 1964, 95, considers Polybius’ knowledge of Thucydides as probable, but not 
certain. However, it shares the flaw of all Thucydidean reception studies in that it does not treat 
Thucydides separately, prior to the inquiry into the affinities between him and Polybius. 
Thucydides’ conception of causation is referred to as an established fact, instead of being an 
object of interpretation. Moreover, Pédech’s reading of Thucydides seems close to the paradigm 
of his close affinity with the medical writers, especially where the concept of cause is concerned. 
This general conviction determined Pédech’s comparison between him and Polybius. Lastly, 
Pédech is also not systematic, i.e. the considerations about Polybius’ possible affinities with 
Thucydides are dispersed throughout the work. 

265 Pédech 1964, 88. 

266 Ibidem. 
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is “explanation”; Thucydides adds “truest”, which means that this explanation 
was based on reality. However, he nowhere implies that this is some sort of 
general inference from various elements. It is doubtful that Thucydides’ 
mpd@aoic does not refer to “objective reality" — the fear of the Spartans was 
hardly (in the historian's mind) abstract — quite the contrary; it was the reality 
that Thucydides believed he had detected as chiefly responsible for the actions 
taken by them. Furthermore, Polybius sometimes defines as aitta internal states 
nearly identical to the dAndeotam npóqaoic of I 23.79" Pédech's differentiation 
between Thucydides' synthetic and Polybius' analytic notion of cause is 
stimulating, but misses the mark. Further, Pédech says that Polybius agrees with 
Thucydides in “separating appearances from reality” in distinguishing aitia 
from zpógaoic; but this distinction is only secondary for Polybius — the 
fundamental one is between aitia and dpyi.”° In Pédech's view, in Thucydides 
the “true cause" and the “causes declared openly" are two sides of one reality, 
whereas the Polybian three notions of aitia, tpóqaocic and dpyn follow one 
another; they appear in different time." The second point is incorrect — 
Thucydides seems to have a similar temporal sequence in mind," even though 
he focuses more on the order of priority (in terms of the influential factors), 
rather than on the order of time. 

As for the appearance-reality distinction, it requires consideration of 
whether both historians actually make one, and whether their concepts are com- 
parable in this respect. We have outlined above the probable sense of aitia and 
of xpóqaoic in passage I 23 of Thucydides. The main difference between them 
lies in the way they are expressed — oitiaı are the charges articulated by the 
historical actors, thus these are grievances uttered openly in public, their 
character is usually offensive; rpd@aoic is a positive “explanation” of an action, 
and where Thucydides adds the adjective “true/truest” he implies that in his 
judgement this given explanation conforms to reality. However, even by saying 
that the npögaoız was dpavsotarn Aóyo, Thucydides does not suggest that it 
was entirely hidden; on the other hand — the aitia are not “apparent” in the 
sense of being completely unreal (as Pédech indicates); these are also realities, 
however less fundamental and significant than the fear of the Spartans (the 
“truest np6pacıc” of the War). Thucydides only underlines that there was little 
place in public debate for what he considered to be the true explanation of the 


267 In Thuc. I 23, the dAndsotarn npógaotc is Spartans’ fear; Polybius points to öpyn and to 


Ovpdc. 
268 Pédech 1964, 90, notes that zpdgaoic is not an object of methodological discussion in 
Polybius. 
269 Ibidem, 93. 


270 See above, pp. 111—113. 
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war, and that the aitiar received more attention in political deliberation. 
Further, Polybius’ distinction of aitia and zpdqaoic is not explicitly stated, 
which, given the ample room devoted by him to methodological considerations, 
suggests that it does not constitute any significant part of his thinking about 
causality. The basic meaning of mpdqaotc is like Thucydides’: “explanation”, 
most often appearing as the declared motive for action — when it is fictitious 
it has the connotation of “pretext”. We may assume that, given the meaning of 
aicía in Polybius, it can sometimes be coherent with the declared rpdqaotc; 
there is no general rule that npóqoaoic is ex definitione false. Therefore, 
Pédech’s conclusion that Polybius’ theory of causes is “radicallement different" 
from that of Thucydides?! has to be considered an exaggeration. It should also 
be noted that Pédech consequently uses the word “cause” both for Thucydides’ 
(GAnVeotdtn) xpóoaoic and aitia, as well as for Polybian aitia. This rather 
blurs the proper senses and distinctions between the Greek words, and infuses 
them with modern conceptions of cause." The adequate interpretation of 
Greek terms in the usage of both historians, and their rendering into English, 
are the crucial points in the assessment of Polybius’ potential relationship to 
Thucydides in the case of historical causality. The above survey of modern 
scholarship on this question demonstrates that scholars commit several errors 
when approaching the problem, listed as follows: 

a. They do not go beyond a superficial association between the two 
historians, attributing the idea of the antithesis between apparent and real causes 
to their theories, 

b. they misinterpret the meaning of aitia in Thucydides as well as in 
Polybius, 

c. they read one historian in the light ofthe other, especially Polybius' theory 
is interpreted through the (alleged) sense of Thucydides' contrast between 
aicíat and xpóoaoic. 

If any of the above elements play a part in the attempt to address the question 
of reception, the result will definitely give a false idea of the relationship 
between Polybius and Thucydides. 


ii. Towards interpretation of the Polybian idea of historical causality 


First of all, it is clear for Polybius that there is a temporal gap between actions 
crucial for the commencement of a given development, and everything that 


271 Pédech 1964, 95. 

272 To be sure, it is impossible to point to a single modern definition of historical cause; but 
it would be commonly acknowledged that e.g. “grievance” (the usual sense of aitia) does not 
belong to its semantic scope. 
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precedes these actions. The formers are already the “beginning”, the latter is 
everything that is necessary for these actions to transpire. Thus far, the meaning 
of àpyi seems simple. The definition of aitia seems more complex: what are 


the npokaßnyovusvac t&v Kptoswv koi ówAnysov? The xpokaOnyéopo alone 


means “to precede", “go before and guide"; with xpiceic (“choices” or 


“something decided"),?"^ the “turning points” and d1aAnyeic (“Judgements”) ” 
it would give us "things that influence in advance the choices and judge- 
ments"? Polybius implies by that the processes taking place in the minds of 
the individual agents: their “designs” (£nívowu),"" dispositions (6110£oz1c), S 
and all the reasonings (cvAAoytopol)? referring to them, all the processes that 
influence decisions and plans. To make the case easier for his readers, Polybius 
elucidates his conception with the example of Alexander's war with the Persians.?*? 
Its aitia were, firstly, the march of Xenophon through Asia and Agesilaus’ entry 
into Asia, both of which took place undisturbed by the Persians.**’ Here we 
have the aitioı understood as things that influenced Philip’s thinking, since, in 
consequence of those events, Philip inferred that the Persians are cowardly and 


75 See LSJ, s.v. npokaßnyeouaı. 

274 Pédech 1964, 81, thinks that Polybius here means purely intellectual activity, "l'acte 
mental par lequel on pose le contenu d'une opinion". Even if this definition is sound, Pédech 
goes rather too far in drawing parallels between Polybius and Theophrastus (and other philo- 
sophers, esp. Aristotle) in this instance, as well as in his reading of the rest of the categories in 
question. Still, he at least makes the effort of defining the Polybian notions, whereas most 
scholars are content with arbitrary translation. 

275 Pédech 1964, 81-82, defines this category as the intellectual process of analysis, as 
opposed to the synthesizing character of kptoıg, and discusses passages where slightly different 
connotations are potentially to be found. Petzold 1969, 11, questioned the purely intellectual reading 
of öioAnweıc, and stresses the aspect of will as inherent in the word. He adduces III 7, 7, where 
Stadnwıc can indeed be read as a disposition towards performing action already decided upon (“auf 
die Verwirklichung der Entscheidung hin gerichtet"); it is somewhat “closer” to action than kptoıc. 

276 As Petzold 1969, 10, conceives it, Kpiceic are the link (“Gelenk”) between aitio and 
apxn. 
277 Pédech 1964, 82-83: l'idée directrice, l'invention créatrice". It is always interwoven 
with action, often accompanied with preparations or undertakings. 

278 Pédech 1964, 83, renders the word “sentiments”; he transposes the sense from the 
medical writings, where 51é0sotc is state of the body in the given moment, as contrasted with its 
long-term condition. However, the adduced instances from Polybius suggest rather the translation 
“disposition towards (doing) something", i.e. the tendency to behave in a particular way, in 
reference to a given thing. 

279 Cf. Pédech 1964, 84: “un raisonnement, un calcul". See the examples cited, and use of 
other derivatives of Aoyiouóc, ibidem. 

280 See Walbank, HCP I, 305-308, for details of this exposition. 

281 Polyb. III 6, 10-11. 
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lazy (Katavorjouc Kai ovAAoyıodusvog tijv IIepoóv dvavópíav); "^ he also 


realized how skilled his soldiers were, and what potential booty was waiting for 
him in Asia. Thus, he decided to go to war against them, as soon as he could 
gain the goodwill of the Greeks. His observations, reasoning, and the ensuing 
decision, as well as the associated plans and preparations, are also the aitia 
proper of the war.” The mpd@aotc for the war was, in turn, the punishment for 
the harm done to the Greeks by the Persians.*** This is what the Macedonians 
declared when going to war. Thus, the Polybian zpóqaoic is the reason that one 
announces and/or uses in propaganda when going to war — a “pretext”.”® This 
notion — unlike aitia and àpyü — does not find explicit methodological 
discussion in Polybius; we may assume that he uses the word in a non-technical 
(which does not mean entirely unconscious) way.” Finally, the åpyń of the 
war was Alexander's invasion of Asia (III 6, 14). In general, åpxń is the 
execution of decisions already taken, the “first actions and deeds according to 
decisions already made" (&mfoAàc Kai npá£gic vv Än kekpiuévov).”® In the 
subsequent chapter, Polybius provides one more example, which will be useful 
in further comparisons with Thucydides: the wars between Antiochus and the 
Romans. Their aitia was the Aetolians’ anger (öpyn) at the Romans; its 
npógaow the intention declared by them to liberate the Greeks, and the dpyn, 
Antiochus’ arrival at Demetrias.7°° Similarly, in III 9, 6, Polybius makes a 
comment about the reasons for the war between the Romans and the 
Carthaginians, and points to the “first aitia” of that conflict: 


Od wiv dAAà Kai tod ye "Popuaíov xoi Kapynóovíov zxoAéuou — thv yàp 
napékpaci évted0ev énowmoópe0a — vomiotéov xpótov uv attiov yeyovévot 
tov Apíàkov Ovudv Tod Bapka uiv &muaAouuévoo, matpdc 08 Kata qoi 
Avvißov yeyovétoc, 7°? 


282 See the discussion in Petzold 1969, 11 n. 1. Petzold reads 5v’ @v as a repetition or summary 
of the previous categories: &n(voiu, d1a0écetc, cvAXoytopot. However, Polybius is admittedly 
not entirely explicit here, and various readings of xai ôv wv are possible. 

283 Polyb. III 6, 13-14. 

284 Polyb. III 6, 13: ev0éac npopdoeı xpmuevog Sti omebder peteAOetv mv Tepoóv napa- 
vouiav sic tods “EAAnvac. 

285 Pédech 1964, 89-90, with instances cited confirming such a meaning. 

286 As observed by Pédech 1964, 90. 

287 Pédech 1964, 86 and pp. 92-93, describes the terms. Sometimes Polybius uses the word 
Katapyn, see ibidem, n. 172, for examples. 

288 Polyb. III 7, 2-3. 

289 “To return to the war between Rome and Carthage, from which this digression has carried 
us away, we must regard its first cause as being the indignation of Hamilcar surnamed Barcas, 
the actual father of Hannibal." 
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Here the psychological state of an individual (not, as in the previous example, 
of the whole group) is the crucial factor in the outbreak of the war. In other 
places Polybius seems to be consistent in this understanding of aitia; one 
passage makes clear that he considered many aition potentially responsible for 
the developments described, and one aitia can be “more responsible" or more 
“effectual” than another.””' In the most general terms, Polybius? conception of 
aitia is founded on the assumption that historical events themselves are always 
rooted in earlier processes. These developments affect political figures’ minds, 
so that they begin to think in a particular way, make decisions and commence 
action. aitia thus comprises the entirety of mental processes, which are the 
antecedents and determinants of the action that ensues. It is therefore the task 
of the historian to inquire into the decisive figures’ judgements, reasonings, and 
motives, as well as into the external circumstances which determined them.” 
Hence Pédech coined the term intellectualisme historique for Polybius' 
approach.?? By this he (probably too easily) excludes the emotional aspect of 
the internal states of humans; he reads the Aetolians’ ôpyń, as well as Hamilcar's 
Ovpóc, as consisting of “constatations, judgements et raisonnements”, and as 
such as pertaining to a different family, but not being of a different nature. 
The emotional character of anger is indisputable; the question is the reasons for 
that anger. We know how Polybius emphasizes the central role in historical 
writing of inquiry into aitia. The historian needs to detect the aittaı of the 
events, just as a physician needs to establish the reasons for the given state of 
the human organism. This knowledge is indispensible if adequate steps are to 
be taken in the given circumstances, that result from the given aitia.” So, 
knowledge of aitía is the condition of the utility of a historical work.”” There 
are only extremely exceptional cases, where detection of aitia is impossible 


290 See Polyb. I 12; 1 20; I 2-12; II 37-38; II 42; II 46; III 1. 

21 Polyb. II 53, 3: 6 ù Kai vomiotéov aitiótaxov yeyovévat TPAyLATOV kotopÜoosoc. 

?? Mohm 1977, 153-154, describes this by making a distincion between “external” and 
“internal” aitiot (“äußeren und inneren aitiav”). 

?95 In contrast to “matérialisme historique", Pédech 1964, 87. 

294 Ibidem. 

?95 Polyb. III 7, 4-7. The analogy goes so far that Polybius, at the end of outlining it, uses a 
verb that is a typical word for “curing” (ié@0801), having in mind the action of a politician, that — 
having established the aitia of the given situation — undertakes to prevent or “repair” the plans 
and aims of the decisive figures: iGo0at ... tac npócac émfoAàc koi iays. Cf. II 32, 6; VI 
2, 8; XI 19a, 1; XII 25b, 2; XXII 18, 6. See Mohm 1977, 196 (“allein die aitiaı die 
Vorausberechnung ermöglichen”). 

?96 Ziegler 1952, 1532-1543; Petzold 1969, 11-12; Mohm 1977, 151-154. 
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for the historian, and then the events are due to Ton. Hence, remarks about 
aitia of the events described recur in Polybius regularly.??* 


iil. Affinities and differences between Polybius’ and Thucydides’ concepts of 
causality 


On the basis of the analyses made until now, we can conclude that: 

1. Polybius and Thucydides make a similar distinction between the 
beginning (in Thucydides — a verbal form of &pyew, in Polybius — the noun 
àpxn) and the facts prior to this, which lead to this decisive event. 

2. Polybius defines aitia as an internal process in an individual, or a whole 
group, that leads to a final resolution, decision, etc. It can have a rational 
(“reasoning”) or emotional (“outrage”) character. In Thucydides, it is tpd@actc 
that is defined in such terms — esp. the “fear” of the Spartans. However, since 
for Thucydides there is no fundamental semantic difference between aitia and 
npóoaoic (in I 23 xpd@aoic is only more decisive and less publicly articulated 
than the other aicíat and diapopat), there is a close correspondence between the 
two usages in a general sense: both historians endeavour to define the factor 
principally responsible for the decisions taken. For both this factor is 
“psychological” in character. It is reasonable to assume that the phenomena 
implied in the word aitia as used by Thucydides at I 23 would count for 
Polybius as atttaı as well — “grievances” or “differences” involve reasoning, 
interpreting, etc., thus leading or contributing to the decisive act, the apyn. 

3. When not accompanied by an adjective, mpd@aoic has a similar sense in 
both historians: “explanation”, which can bear negative (“pretext” — when it 
is false) or positive (“reason”) connotations. 

4. The reading of both historians’ conceptions of causation that sees it as an 
antithesis of the *underlying" and "superficial" cause can hardly be considered 
correct on the basis of the relevant passages from their works. Such 
interpretations were rooted in a reading of Thucydides' statements through the 
lens of the medical writings (themselves also stereotypically treated);”” this 
reading was then further applied to the terminology of Polybius, and false 
conclusions about his dependence on Thucydides in that field were drawn. 
Instead, both historians conceive of one sphere of causality — internal human 
processes, which can be disclosed (articulated explicitly) or not. The task ofthe 
historian is to detect the actual process that was decisive for the given action. 


297 Polyb. XXXI 30, 3; cf. Pédech 1964, 76. On tóyn see e.g. Walbank 1972, 60-65. 
298 See Pédech 1964, 77, for a list of relevant passages from Polybius’ Histories. 
29 See above, pp. 112-113. 
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5. Polybius is more self-conscious and explicit in his theory of causation. 
Thucydides’ conception must be read from the concise statements in I 23. 
Hence, it is difficult to speculate as to whether Polybius takes him as a model 
in that respect. This makes it doubtful if he intends to polemize with 
Thucydides’ theory. 


4.3.4 Erroneously defined affinities between Polybius and Thucydides 


Apart from the two main methodological parallels discussed above, scholars 
have indicated other similarities between the two historians. Firstly, the 
attachment of importance to practical (political, military) experience.” This 
aspect is stressed by Polybius numerous times and there is no doubt that it is a 
crucial part of his vision of the figure of a historian. The interchangeability of 
the historian with a politically active statesman is a well-known Polybian idea; 
experience is a necessary requisite which decides whether the historian will be 
able to write a useful account.°”' Of course, this is not to be understood as an 
exclusively Polybian trait; it should probably be seen as characteristic of Greek 
historiography in general. Still, Polybius was the first known author who empha- 
sized this and articulated it with such emphasis, as well as who realized it in 
practice. Thucydides’ experience as a general is also known. Yet what about the 
connection of that experience with historiographical methods? In the Methoden- 
kapitel the personal experience of the historian occurs in two brief remarks: 

a. Thucydides says he heard some of the speeches himself: &v abtdc Hkovoo. 

b. He witnessed (lit. “was present at") some of the events: oic te abtOc napfiv. 

The above expressions can hardly be read as relating to the political or 
military expertise of the historian, not to mention a conscious and elaborate 
conception of the interchangeability of the roles: politician-historiographer. It 
can even be questioned whether Thucydides means practical experience here 
at all. We would search in vain for any explicit or implicit statements referring 
to anything like this in the rest of his work. The statements in the chapter on 
method are rather an example of the commonplace topos of autopsy, deeply 


30 Strebel 1935, 23-24: “Wie dieser begründet er seinen Beruf zur Geschichtsschreibung 
auf seine praktische Erfahrung und seine militárische und politische Sachkunde"; Walbank 1972, 
41: *Both were politicians and generals [...]"; Meister 2013, 50. See Luschnat 1970, 1294—1295, 
for earlier works. 

301 The vital passage in this respect comes, again, from the critique of Timaeus: XII 25g 
(adduced by Meister). On Polybius’ “mingling together" of historian and politician see Gelzer 
1964, 155-156; Petzold 1969, 7-16; Walbank 1972, 32-65; Boncquet 1982-1983, 290-291; 
Clarke 2003, 70-72; Schepens 2010, 11-34. Schepens aptly comments on Polybius’ statements 
in book XII, and shows how the two roles are in some instances blended to a degree that makes 
it difficult to decide which is attributed to which. 
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rooted in the Greek culture of the time. Its appearance in historiography (in 
Thucydides in particular) is explainable by the affinity between historiography 
and epic (see chapter five, pp. 229-231).”” Certainly, Thucydides’ political and 
military practice was not without significance for the questions he posed, the 
subjects he decided to describe and to exclude, etc., in one word — the shape 
of the History." Yet this is still something other than self-awareness in that 
respect, and something other than a part of historiographical methodology. 
According to Giuseppe Nenci, Polybius is exceptional in Hellenistic 
historiography, which allegedly became “silent” about this idea.” In this 
respect, he could be considered to be Thucydides’ continuator. Nevertheless, 
even if the idea of the “experienced historian" is to a degree linked with the 
demand for autopsy, the two concepts should be distinguished from one 
another. The fact of being an eyewitness does not imply professional 
knowledge and experience of the matter observed. It seems that Polybius 
developed the traditional model of autopsy by adding the element of expertise, 
which he believed was necessary for personal observation to be efficient and 
effective: an experienced historian is able to assess and choose what and how 
to explore.*” Polybius states that what the historian needs is adtomd0e10. This 
word has significant implications for our understanding of Polybius' 
conception. It has not been sufficiently emphasized by scholars that he 
postulates not so much personal observation of the facts described (that would 
be abvtowta sensu stricto), but something slightly different — experience of 
them. Unfortunately, abtonddeıa is not defined more strictly by Polybius; from 
the immediate context we can understand it as personal — perhaps also 
emotional — experience of, or contact with, matters included in the narrative. 
It is a type of amalgam of “seeing” and “practising”, as suggested by the 
introductory sentence of this chapter: Gmeipoc ... nores Xpetag ... Kal THC 


302 On autopsy in Thucydides’ chapter on method see the standard work of Schepens 1980, 
94-123; cf. pp. 27-31, where he discusses various modern interpretations of the role of 
eyewitness accounts in Greek culture. It is clear that the the idea of dwic and adröntng is not a 
historiographical invention, it occurs i.a. in Aeschylus, Sophocles, Aristophanes, and others. 
Schepens argues convincingly that the concept was exploited in historiography because it was 
familiar to a popular audience. In historiography the importance of autopsy was determined by 
the primary focus (of the current of Zeitgeschichte) on contemporary events (such that could be 
attended personally or recounted by eyewitnesses). On the topos of autopsy in historical 
prooemia see Lachenaud 2004, 68-69. 

303 Malitz 1982, 264. Thompson 1969, 170-171, points out that Thucydides’ conjectures 
about the aims and intentions of historical actors are possible due to his experience. 

304 Nenci 1955, 35-38. Darbo-Peschanski 1998, 173. 

35 Schepens 2011, 116-117; cf. Marincola 1997, 73-74. 
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Tov tónov 0£ac. 6 Therefore, interpretations which view Polybius as Thucydides’ 
continuator in stressing political and military experience as requisites of the 
historiographer are flawed. It is Polybius who consciously articulates the idea 
and conceptualizes the amalgam of politician-historian. In Thucydides we find 
no such belief, even implicite. 

Other elements which scholars have indicated as demonstrating Thucydides’ 
influence on Polybius were: 

i. a rationalistic point of view, 

ii. the minor role of the gods in historical writing. 
These elements require an exhaustive interpretation of both historians' entire 
works, and as such cannot be appropriately compared here (see above on the 
methodology of the present chapter). Strebel underlines the almost complete 
absence of Thucydides' narrative presence as the greatest difference between 
the two writers, as opposed to the numerous interventions (especially his open 
polemics with other authors) of Polybius.” These statements are of too general 
a character to assess their adequacy. The very terminology employed in them 
is unclear and would require profound review, which cannot be undertaken in 
the present work. The aim of this chapter has been to focus on the explicit and 
self-reflective methodological declarations of the historians, not on modern 
assessments (which require total interpretation) of their entire works. Thus, we 
shall dismiss those suggestions from our study. 


4.4 Agatharchides of Cnidus 


Agatharchides of Cnidus has often been omitted in reception studies due to 
certain misconceptions about his profession: he was chiefly a historian and 
geographer, but was often treated as “only” a geographer.” Ancient authors, 


306 These words can be erroneously taken as a quotation of Timaeus’ words. However, the 
introductory word in the fragment (@notv) implies a paraphrasing or Polybius’ own deduction 
from Timaeus' text, rather than a precise citation. In the older edition of Jacoby, the entire 
sentence was printed as a fragment (FGrHist 566 F 34), but Jacoby in the commentary notes that 
the second part of the sentence is doubtful in that respect: “Polybios zieht seinen schluss auf T.s 
unkenntnis aus einer äusserung des schriftstellers über seine lange entfernung von der heimat, 
die T. selbst vermutlich sehr anders verwendet hat." In a new edition it is either a fragment (BNJ 
566 F 34) or part of a testimonium (T 19, where the entire polemic in book XII is printed); T 4b 
prints only the statement about Timaeus' stay in Athens. Therefore, the words that concern 
“seeing and experiencing" are most probably Polybius! own. 

307 Strebel 1935, 23-24; Walbank 1972, 41-42. 

95 Agatharchides, historian and geographer, lived most of his adult life in Alexandria; after 
145 he left for Athens. He was in the service of Heraclides of Lembus. His major works, of which 
there are only fragmentary remains, are: Asian Affairs (epi Acíac/tà katé thv Aoíav: probably 
a universal history in ten books, which extended to the Diadochi), European Affairs (IIepi tév 
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and modern scholars following them, have drawn attention to the Peripatetic 
background of Agatharchides’ writings. ? Since, as argued above, it is very 
likely that he read the entire work of Thucydides, "^ it is necessary to consider 
potential affinities between the historiographical concepts of both authors." 


4.4.1 Agatharchides’ imitation of Thucydides speeches? 
The testimony of Photius 


i. Phot. Bibl. 213, p. 171b (BNJ 86 T 2): context, attribution and interpretation 


Reception studies have mentioned Thucydides’ alleged influence on 
Agatharchides’ composition of speeches. The source is Photius, who calls 
Agatharchides an “imitator” of Thucydides (BNJ 86 T 2 ap. Phot. Bibl. 213, p. 
171b): 


^ b Z 2 /, I ^ ^ ^ , ^ 
kai ndot uév oti OovKvdidov Ev TE TH TOV Önunyopı®v dayıkeia TE Kal 
diaoKsvh, TH peyarst® 68 uù Sevtepsdav tod Aóyou t cagel napeAudvei TOV 
ävöpa.!? 


Some scholars have claimed, on the basis ofthe above text, that Agatharchides 
“took over” from Thucydides the idea of making speeches an important element 
of the historical work.?'? Strebel mentioned this testimony, but refrained from 
any comments through lack of sufficient “Stilproben” of Agatharchides to cast 
any judgement on the adequacy of Photius’ words.*'* Indeed, we have only 


Kato tiv Edpa@mnv: forty-nine books, perhaps from the latest to his own time), and On the Red 
Sea (epi tig "Epu0pac 0nAáconc, five books; some preserved by Diodorus and Photius). On 
Agatharchides’ life, background and works in general see: Meister 1990, 150-153; Sacks, 
Agatharchides, OCD, 2012, 35; Marcotte 2001, 385-435; Malinowski 2007, 17-61; Ameling 
2008, 13-59. 

39 BNJ 86 T 1 ap. Strab. XIV 2, 15: Ayabapyting, 6 ék tôv Ieputóvov. In BNJ, Burstein 
suggests, on the one hand, that the influence of the Peripatetic current on Agatharchides is easy 
to read from his "hostility to the Asianic style" (thus, Burstein suggests, an Aristotelian trait), as 
well as from his affinities with Dicaearchus’ ethnography. On the other hand, Burstein states that 
*[...] his emphasis on ¿vápysıa as a criterion for reliability suggests the influence of Epicu- 
reanism." (with refs. to Fraser 1972, 547; Burstein, 1989, 27—28 and Schwartz 1894, 739—740). 
It is hard to agree with the latter conclusion, in particular in light of the analysis below of Ps.- 
Demetrius’ and Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ conceptions of &väpysıa (pp. 224—229). 

310 See chap. 2, p. 66. 

311 On Agatharchides’ concepts of nó00c and évápyeiw and their relation to Thucydides see 
chap. 5, pp. 256-260. 

32 *He is an emulator of Thucydides in the richness and arrangement of his speeches, and 
not inferior in the elevation of his language, and he is superior to him in clarity" (all translations 
of Agatharchides' fragments in Photius are of Burstein). 

313 E.g. Strasburger 1966, 88-89. 

314 Strebel 1935, 24. 
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scanty fragments of the speech of a praeceptor to a king, a cluster of isolated 
excerpts, which can in no way offer an indication of Agatharchides’ method in 
composing speeches. It certainly does not belong to the category of önunyoptaı, 
of which Photius speaks in our comparison to Thucydides. Simon Horn- 
blower called this testimony “isolated and ambiguous", and posed the question 
(which he does not attempt to answer): whether it reflects something actually 
said by Agatharchides, or is it Photius’ way of making a literary point?”'° Klaus 
Meister's solution is that the statement in question obviously reflects Photius’ 
reaction to Agatharchides' writing (in this case — the speeches), and he tries to 
support this by indicating Photius’ knowledge of Agatharchides, especially of 
his maxims." Meister seems to have chosen the appropriate method for 
evaluating our testimony, but also appears to have misapprehended the passage 
he quotes, which is necessary to adduce here in extenso (Phot. Bibl. 213, p. 
171a-b): 


Zoti dé, ££ Ov TOV (ivópa tods Aóyovc adTOD SieAOdvtec énéyvoyusv, ueyoAonpenic 
TE Kal yvMpoAoyikdc, Kal THL Lev TOD Adyou pgyéOet Kai GE1IOpatt TOV (Xv 
LGAAOv xaípov, AéEeor uiévtot Aoydow od závo npooteðeruévoc, ObdE Oui THV 
£0(pov 68 51d. navtdc nopevóuevoc, yevwvOv 68 adtdc od ée, GAA’ ek tis HALOS 
Snovpydc tG nepi tac AéEEIc yprioews, xav Tiva ur] kavas xexpnuévoc 
AEso1 pavraolav néunovoav dmoteAst thy Ppdow: otto è npooqQuóc bno- 
PddAEtaL cv TPAEW, óc thv te kawotopíav uÀ 6okeiv eivat katvotopíav, Kal TO 
cac obdk £Aattov tàv ¿č Kove Aé&gov napéyew. Kéxpntar 5&8 Kal Yvouaıg TÒ 
vovveyés koi öpaothpiov émisnrovoatc. tpomdc dé bredOetv, e tis ALOG, piota 
TOPEOKEVAOUEVOG TO HEV NSD Kal knAoÓv Kal TH yoyrv Siaxgov AEANOdtws SV 
ov Siaorstper tod ypdupatos, sic Tponmv 68 6 vv TapEvrivektat, obdepiav Abzınv 
ónAo0cav Apincı. nowt 68 adtH1 todtO UdALoTA Odyi Å TOV AgEs@v aÙtÀ xaO 
£avtr|v petaBorn, GAA’ À And npayudtov éxépov sic Etepa uevá tivos oos Kal 
Npenalag wetaysipriosws uevápaoíc te koi nerarponn. GAAG yàp xai avrıAaßeiv 
uev Övona puatoc, Aneiyaı 58 TO pua sic Övona, Kai Aoo uèv Akksıc sic 
Aóyovc, ovvayayetv 88 Adyov sic tónov Svdouatoc, ODSEVÖG üventtmósiótepoc àv 
lopev.?!* 


315 See Malinowski 2007, 399-411, for the status quaestionis of the character of this 
fragment and the identification of the king. Verdin 1983, 412-417, probably overemphasizes the 
question of characterization in this speech, calling it a *discours de caractere", and associating it 
with “Peripatetic psychology" as well as with the precepts found in Callisthenes’ F 44. 

316 Hornblower 1995, 58 and n. 60. 

317 Meister 2013, 51. Meister draws a parallel between Thucydides and Agatharchides in the 
idea of the “law ofthe stronger", which is irrelevant in our context. This theme was touched upon 
also by Strasburger 1966, 92. 

318 “Tt is the case that this man, judging by what we have learned by going through his work, 
is distinguished and sententious, delighting more than other writers in the grandeur and dignity 
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These two paragraphs immediately precede Photius’ comparison of Agatharchides 
with Thucydides. Jacques Schamp argued that the passage implies that Photius’ 
analysis of Agatharchides’ style is based on his own reading of On the 
Erythraean Sea (not of the author of the immediate source for the codex).?? By 
writing Tod Aóyouc adtod SeAOdvtec, Photius suggests that he read more than 
just one speech of Agatharchides, and that this was not a cursory glance, but a 
careful and detailed analysis.’ This seems to be confirmed by the reference to 
the public speeches of Agatharchides in the plural: £v te tft tôv 6npmyopióv.??! 
However, we can question here how Photius could claim to have evaluated 
numerous speeches, “having studied them throughout", and comment on their 
abundance, comparable to Thucydides, while he knew only two books of the 
On the Erythraean Sea.” We would either have to assume, against the 
established view, that Photius read the greater part of this, and also of other 
historical works by Agatharchides, or that the stylistic assessment in which the 
comparison to Thucydides occurs belonged to a Vita found in the manuscript 
of the On the Erythraean Sea which Photius perused. Furthermore, none of the 
plausible reconstructions of the latter work, even if we assume that it was stricte 
historical in character, leave much room for the insertion of public speeches 


of his style, but not at all employing unknown words, and not employing common words 
throughout the whole of his narrative. But, a craftsman in the use of words, if ever there was one, 
by creating a kind of novel appearance but not with novel words, he perfects his style. He so ably 
creates his work that his innovation does not seem to be an innovation and he furnishes clarity 
not less than that provided by usual words. He forms sentences that show sensibility and vigor. 
He employs figures, arranging them better than any other writer and scattering throughout his 
whole work sweetness and charm and relaxation for the soul without it being noticed. And 
whatever tends toward figured speech, he allows without causing any displeasure. He achieves 
this not merely by the variation of words by itself, but by varying and changing from one subject 
to another which he does with skill and deftness. For he uses a noun in place of a verb and changes 
a verb into a noun. In addition he expands words into sentences and contracts a sentence into a 
nominal phrase, more skillfully than any writer we know." 

319 Cf. Schamp 1987, 369: “Il n'y a pas à douter que le jugement de Photios repose bien sur 
un contact personnel avec l’œuvre.” See pp. 363-374, where Schamp argues that the read work 
in question is On the Erythraean Sea. 

320 The S1épyopot as compound with Adyoc means usually “to go through in detail”; see 
places cited in LSJ, s.v. Siépyouat. The énéyvoyev in this context could mean “adjudicate”. The 
1d, avtdc in this sentence bolsters the impression that Photius evaluates a considerable number 
of Agatharchides’ speeches. 

321 Cf. Burstein, BNJ, ad loc. (electr. vers.). 

322 There is near unanimity in opinion among scholars that Photius had only the first and the 
fifth book of On the Erythrean Sea at his disposal. Of these, only a single speech from the first 
one is attested. See the balanced discussion of the status quaestionis in Malinowski 2007, 57-59, 
which concludes that to resolve this problem we would need to compare the chapters in question 
with all other literary assessments in Photius. 
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(the only speech, fragmentarily extant, is not a ónumyopío),"? not to mention in 


great quantity.?^ The first possibility also requires a thorough acquaintance 
with most speeches from Thucydides' History, deep enough to draw parallels 
with those of Agatharchides. 

Gosciwit Malinowski pointed to Marcellinus" Vita of Thucydides as a 
potential parallel — it too involves an assessment of the historian's style 
combined with information about his life. There Thucydides himself is 
described as ZnAwtic Opiipov.? Schamp admits that this literary assessment 
is exceptionally passionate, and not to be found anywhere in Photius." Having 
considered the above, we would incline to the view that the whole stylistic 
evaluation in pars. 4—6, including the comparison to Thucydides, was taken 
over by Photius from the introduction in the manuscript, which was written 
earlier.” What does it mean that a historian was a CnAotü of Thucydides? 


55 66, 


This word can mean either “emulator”, “zealous admirer" or *follower",?* but 
it is uncertain whether Photius uses it here in an ordinary, non-technical sense. 
The entry concerning Agatharchides is the only one in the Library, where {n\orng 
suggests imitation of literary qualities.” The identification of Agatharchides 


323 The speech has an evidently paraenetic character. 

324 See Malinowski 2007, 116-128, for a sound and thoroughly argued reconstruction of the 
character of On the Erythrean Sea. Malinowski concludes that it was a historical narrative in its 
own right, with Ptolemaeus Philadelphos' plan to find and gain elephants as the point of departure 
and the leitmotif of the expedition to Ethiopia. 

325 Marc. Vit. Thuc. 35, 1: ZuAotng 68 yéyovev 6 OovKvdtne¢ ... Ouńpov; cf. 36, 1: 86€ 
68 én' OMyov, Oc qnot ’AvruAkoc, Koi tàs l'opyíou tod Asovrivov napıowosıg; 37, 1: páuota 
68 n&vvov, Step Einousv, EiNAwosv “Ounpov. Ritter 1845, 340-341, shows that this association 
of Thucydides with Homer comes from a certain Antyllos the orator; at least some part of pars. 
35-45 is written by him. 

326 Schamp 1987, 370: “On chercherait en vain ailleurs dans la Bibliothéque d’autres 
exemples de réflexions analogues inspirées par des sentiments identiques." 

37 Strebel 1935, 24, relates the thesis of Büdinger 1895, 106, that the above opinion in 
Photius is rooted in an assessment of an Imperial Age grammarian, who found Thucydides hard 
to understand — unlike Agatharchides. 

328 See LSJ, s.v. CnAeotric. 

329 This word occurs twice more in Photius, both times in fragments of works copied from 
other authors: Ptolemaeus Chennus and Mnemon of Heraclea. The contexts indisputably indicate 
that the sense is far from the meaning found in “Classicist” literary criticism. First is a fragment 
from an Alexandrian grammarian active during the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian: Ptolemaeus 
Chennus, New History (Phot. Bibl. 190, p. 151a): 'O 8à TIounniog 6 Máyvoc 008’ eic nóńepov 
npoíot, npiv dv tò X tfi; Daéóóoc Avayvoosıs, Cnawric dv Ayapéuvovoc: (“And Pompey the 
Great never went to war without reading book XI of the Jiad because he was an admirer of 
Agamemnon." All translations of Photius are of Pearse). Second is a fragment of a first-century 
AD local historian: Memnon, History of Heraclea (BNJ 434 F1 ap. Phot. Bibl. 224, p. 236): 
LovedapPdveto 0$ abt xoi HpakAeótnc àvüp, CnrAwtHs thc Aauáyov npoapécsac, Aapo- 
ENG voua, Ppobpapyoc Kai adtdc TH tÓAet LETA THY Aandxov pðopàv kataotác. (“He was 
joined in this undertaking by a Heracleian called Demopheles, an adherent of Lamachus’ party 
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as a {nAorng of Thucydides, and of Cassius Dio as a puntic @ovkvdtsov, 
refers us to first-century BC Augustan literary criticism, in particular to the 
ideas of imitation (uipnotc) and emulation (Coors), central categories in the 
terminology of literary criticism in the Classicist circles from the first century 
BC onwards. Its most universal definition was given by Casper C. de Jonge, 
who referred to the most prominent Classicist, Dionysius of Halicarnassus: “In 
Dionysius’ case, we may summarize this theory by the terms uíuno and 
Choor: the eclectic imitation of the best qualities of various models from the 
past, with the intention of surpassing them.” It is striking that an identical 
opinion — that an author modelled his speeches on Thucydides, but managed 
to improve their clarity — is expressed by Dionysius of Halicarnassus in On 
Thucydides. Dionysius says that Demosthenes was a Govkvó(í6ou Cndotiis as 
to the qualities of the grand style, but that at the same time he avoids the 
historian's greatest weakness — a lack of clarity.**' Here the focus is also on 
the ónumnyopíau public speeches, compared in terms of style with the 
ónumyopíot of Thucydides??? 

In the Library we find three other assertions relating to the stylistic influence 
of Thucydides on later writers. Cassius Dio (c. 164—229 AD) is described as a 
mens OovKv4didov, and it is said that Thucydides was his kavév;**? Dexippus 
(third cent. AD) is called “another Thucydides”;*** the orator Isaeus (c. 420— 


who had been chosen to be a leader of the city guards after the death of Lamachus"). In both 
above fragments CnAotfic occurs in the most common sense of “admirer” or “adherent”. 

330 De Jonge 2008, 11. Cf. Kennedy 1972, 347; Flashar 1978, 87-88; Russell 1979, 1-16. 

31 Dion. Hal. Thuc. 53-54. 

332 Dion. Hal. Thuc. 54, 5 (demonstrates how Demosthenes’ speech is intricate yet clear): 
"Ev 08 TH ueylorn TOV katà du fiov Önunyopıav. 

333 Phot. Bibl. 71, p. 35b, introduction to fragments of Cassius Dio, Roman History: Ev 6 
ye toc ónpmyopíaic, &piotoc Kai pwntic Oovkvdidsov, zAT|v et tt TPOc TO capéotepov åpopå. 
Xyg60v 68 Kav toic Aos Govkuó(óngc éotiv at 6 kavóv (“The speeches, after the style of 
those in Thucydides, but clearer, are excellent. In almost everything else also Thucydides is his 
model"). 

334 Phot. Bibl. 82, p. 64a, introduction to fragments of Dexippus, History (=FGrHist 100 T 5): 
"Eon 68 tiv opdow dnépittéc te Kal Óyko Kal A&imnarı yatpov, Kat (dc Av ttc snot) dAXoc petá 
tivos caqnvg(ac OovKvdtdnyc, uAALOTA ye év tatc oKvOiKaic totopiaic (“His style is free from 
redundancies, massive, and dignified; he might be called a second Thucydides, although he writes 
more clearly. His characteristics are chiefly shown in his last-mentioned work"). Stein 1955, 
passim, tried to substantiate the thesis that Dexippos had ideas of causation similar to those of 
Thucydides. This was received by scholars without enthusiasm; see e.g. Dover's review, 1961, 
292. Recently new fragments of Dexippus have been discovered and published; see Grusková, 
Martin 2017, 40—64. 
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340) also allegedly “competed with" Thucydides.*** There are compelling 
similarities between these entries and the assessment of Agatharchides: 

a. Photius also points to public speeches as the object of the imitation of 
Thucydides (in the case of Cassius: "Ev é ye tatc ónunyopíoic, on Agath- 
archides: Ev te th TOV SnuNyopiov). 

b. In both cases the qualities belonging to the grand style, as the object of 
imitation, are mentioned. 

c. In both instances Thucydides is indicated as a model, except for clarity, 
in which the authors surpass him (Agatharchides: t@1 cast mapeAabvvet TOV 
ävõpa, Cassius: nAnv EL tt TPdc TO Ga~éotepov pop, Dexippus: AAAog LET 
Tivos Cagnvetac OovKvdtdnc). 

d. Both authors were historians. 

Thus, we have three entries, including Agatharchides, in the Library, from three 
different codices (71, 82, 213) where historiographers are considered to be 
imitators of Thucydides in terms of their grand style, but clearer than him. The 
focus is on the speeches, not the narrative parts. Of these, Dexippus is 
chronologically the latest (floruit in the second half of the third cent. AD).**° 
This can be treated as an argument for the attribution of the passage about 
Agatharchides to Photius — he seems to have found several emulators of 
Thucydides among Greek historians, from the Hellenistic period up to the high 
empire. Photius states that Thucydides was the best representative of the Attic 
dialect,” and this explains why he at times refers to him as the object of 
comparison, especially where the historians are concerned. However, this is 
only one possible inference. All things considered, we have three possibilites: 

1. Photius made use of the Hellenistic and Augustan critical treatises, 
accepted the idea of uíumoic/GAooic, and applied it to his own opinion about 
Agatharchides and two other historians.*** Stanley M. Burstein, seeking to 
substantiate the independence of Photius in the case of Agatharchides, observed 
that emphasis on simplicity and clarity is characteristic of Photius’ assessments 
of the literary qualities of other writers.”” Carlo M. Mazzucchi rightly 


335 Phot. Bibl. 265, p. 492b, introduction to Demosthenes, Discourses: @ovKvdtSnv nv 
xai Mátova tov pirdcogov. 

336 Spawforth, McDonald, Dexippus, Publius Herennius, OCD, 2012, 443. His History 
covered the time up to 269/270 AD, thus the terminus post for his death is 269. Cassius was born 
c. 164 AD, so he certainly wrote at an earlier time than Dexippus. 

337 Phot. Bibl. 60, p. 19b: "Iovucfic 88 ótA£Ktov kavov äv ootoc Ein, dc ått Oovkvötöng 
(“He may be considered the best representative of the Ionic, as Thucydides of the Attic dialect"). 

38 An alternative is outlined, although not substantiated, by Malinowski 2007, 58. 

339 Burstein, BNJ, ad loc. (electr. vers.), quotes here Hartmann 1929, 18-31 and Wilson 
1983, 102-107, as his authorities. 
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underlines how Photius’ assessment of Agatharchides shares terminology and 
other elements with Ps.-Longinus’ On the Sublime??? 

2. Photius copied the assessment of Agatharchides' style and the comparison 
with Thucydides from a vita found in the manuscript of the On the Erythrean 
Sea, whereas the statements about Cassius and Dexippus are his own. 

3. None of the comparisons with Thucydides are Photius’ own, and they 
come from one common source, which took Thucydides as the Classical model, 
and which would require further investigation. 

The correspondences between the assessments of Agatharchides, Cassius 
and Dexippus are too close to allow for option 2. By choosing option 1, the 
problem signalled above — Photius" actual acquaintance with the speeches of 
Agatharchides — remains unresolved; unless we should simply assume that the 
comparison with Thucydides was based merely on the reading of the two books 
of On the Erythrean Sea. Through elimination of the first two possibilities we 
arrive at the third. The degree of consistency in the framework of evaluation, 
concepts and terminology with Dionysius' comparison of Demosthenes to 
Thucydides can be a part of the argument for such a hypothesis: the 
comparisons could draw on a source belonging to the classicist tradition, from 
the late third cent. AD. 


ii. Implications of the testimony for the reception of Thucydides' conception of 
speeches 


Whatever attribution we decide upon, there are no firm grounds to think that 
Agatharchides had stated explicitly that he intentionally modelled his speeches 
on those of Thucydides. Dionysius said that Demosthenes was Goukvó(60v 
Cnawtic, while the orator nowhere points to the historian as his stylistic 
model. It is nearly certain that the claim of imitation is an effect of Dionysius’ 
comparison of Demosthenes to Thucydides, with emphasis on the similarities 
between them. We probably have a similar situation in the case of our fragment 
— Photius/his source seems to have read and analyzed both authors, and arrived 
at the conclusion that Agatharchides took Thucydides as his historiographical 
exemplar. 


340 In particular, mastery in the use of metaphor and avoiding neologisms, as emphasized by 
Photius, are to be found in Ps.-Longinus; see Mazzucchi's view summarized by Malinowski 
2007, 58. 

341 We have to take into account that not everything by Demosthenes is extant, but the size 
of the corpus available to us is still considerable, and the lack of any mention of Thucydides in 
such a large quantity of Demosthenic texts is remarkable. 
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The terminology used in our testimony is not complex. Beginning with tov 
ónpmyopió&v Ssaytrsia, it clearly means “abundance”, hence “a large number of 
public speeches inserted into the historical work".?*? Admittedly, in Thucydides 
the speeches play a prominent part, so the claim seems adequate and confirms 
an acquaintance with the historian. The sense of diaoxevf is clear: it underlines 
that the speeches of Thucydides and Agatharchides were rhetorically elaborated; ^ 
probably that statement also underlines the fact that they are not simply “written 
down", but the raw content was an object of rhetorical-technical transformation. 
Agatharchides’ speeches are also described by the phrase tô peyaAst®@ ... tod 
Adyov. This is a term used to characterize the grand style,’ by which Thucydides 
was classified, esp. in the Hellenistic handbook of Ps.-Demetrius.”* The author 
thus asserts that Agatharchides’ speeches had qualities that made them impres- 
sive, emotional, passionate. How Agatharchides achieved this is explained in 
the two preceding paragraphs (4-5). Finally, the expression t oaget 
mapeAavvet: Agatharchides “overtakes” i.e. surpasses Thucydides in clarity. 
This has already been elucidated above; here we can only recapitulate — a lack 
of clarity (Goagric) in Thucydides was the main subject of Dionysius’ De 
Thucydide. The oapnveıa was one of the “virtues of style" (àpgtoi AéEewc) as 
conceptualized by Theophrastus. Earlier, clarity alone was the main virtue of 
style as defined by Aristotle. 5 Therefore, the claim that the speeches in 
Agatharchides are clearer than those of Thucydides refers to the oldest stylistic 
system of Peripatetic provenance, as well as to the tradition present at least from 
the first cent. BC, which considered Thucydides the exemplar of the grand style, 
but lacking one of the chief qualities of this system. Agatharchides (as well as 
Cassius Dio and Dexippus) is like Dionysius’ Demosthenes — he keeps 
Thucydides' strong points, but improves on his greatest weakness. That 
Peripatetic overtone of the perspective from which Agatharchides is assessed is 
worth noting. 

To conclude, it is appropriate that we should treat the testimony in Photius 
as a literary point, made by an author adhering to the Peripatetic tradition of 
literary criticism. It is unlikely that it was Photius’ assessment. We should 
emphasize that the focus is not on style in general, but precisely on the style of 
public speeches composed for a historiographical work, as the comparisons of 
Cassius Dio and Dexippus with Thucydides prove. The adequacy of the crucial 
statement cannot be evaluated, but it is probably safe to assume that Photius’ 


» 66, 


LSJ, s.v. SayiAsıa: “abundance”, “plenty”. 

LSJ, s.v. dtaokevr: “construction”, “equipment”, “rhetorical elaboration of a topic". 
LSJ, s.v. psyaAstoc: “magnificent”, “splendid”, “of style, elevated". 

See the Appendix. 


346 Innes 1985, 252; Grube 1952, 180. 
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source was competent enough to find resemblances between Agatharchides and 
Thucydides. Moreover, the very fact that it is Thucydides that is used as the 
“litmus paper” for this historian’s language can be understood as sign that 
Agatharchides was perceived as stylistically closest to the former. 


4.4.2 Agatharchides’ approach to myth and Thucydides’ 
criticism of TO uuOwöeg 


A potential affinity between Agatharchides and Thucydides can be detected in 
their approach to myth in historiography. This is an element absent from nearly 
all reception studies. Herman Verdin pointed to the fragments of On the 
Erythrean Sea, which treats the tradition about Perseus, as parallel with 
Thucydides’ rejection of tò pwO@dEc in the methodological chapter.?* 


i. Interpretation of Phot. Bib/. 250, p. 442b 


The fragment in question is preserved in Photius, Bibl. 250, p. 442b; the greater 
part of it pours scorn on the implausible and fantastic stories present in 
traditional Greek mythology, and underlines their unreal and unbelievable 
character. The point Agatharchides makes by this exposition is clear; he intends 
to discredit Deinias’ claim that Erythras was Perseus’ son.” The crucial part 
for our purpose is the final point made by Agatharchides: 


17? ^ N £ e A » , s ’ e X. ^ ^ 
Ou adröc, qnoív, éavtd altos kaOíctato &Aéyyov 6 mv TOV pvðonroiðv 
éEovotav sic TpPaypLatuc uecáyov Evapysıav' nc Av tic doéAn TOV ÉAeyyov, ODOEV 
ebtedgotepov Katadstyer yévoc tic míoteoG npu£vnc. "Emel ià tiva aittav 
e a ^ 24 hy ^ A 4 ^ > LÁ 
Ounpov ovk £000vo, Aic kai IIoostóOvocg ppacovta diapopav, àóovatov 
avOpono nícuv napadodvar o08' Howo uéupoua Snrodv ToAu@vrı Bev 
A DENEI 2 A , A ^ A \ \ 
yEvsow' 006” AtoybAov ENnMÄNTT@ MoAAOIc HLEWEVOUEVOV Kal TOAAA 
cuyypóoovta TOV dovyyopütov 008” Eüputtóou Kamyop® tH uiv ApyeAóo 
nepu£Oewóroc tac Tnuévou npá&eic, tov dé Teiwsoíav BeBioxdta napewóyovtoa 
NEVTE yevedv TAEOV' o068 toUc GAAoUG sic Eritiumorv Ayo, ówokevuoic Ev toto 
Spáuaoı xpopévouc dóvvécoic; Sti xüc roms yoyayoyíac [RGAXov] Ñ GAnVEtac 
éoti otoyactic. 7? 


347 Verdin 1983, 411. 

348 Malinowski 2007, 379. 

349 “He says that one makes himself responsible for the occurrence of arguments against him 
by transposing mythological liberty onto a factual account. When someone takes away from this 
type of description the possibility to refute arguments, there is no literary genre more miserable, 
as all credibility would be lost. For what reasons shall I not correct Homer when he, on the 
occasion of the account of the quarrel between Zeus and Poseidon, made assurances impossible 
for a human being to make? Shall I not rebuke Hesiod for daring to describe the birth of the gods? 
Shall I not attack Aeschylus, who lied in numerous instances, and wrote many inappropriate 
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In the quoted fragment, Agatharchides underlines in particular the aspect of 
impossibility (Gdbvatov ... Staokevolg ... d5vvétoic) and the incredible nature 
(ts mtotews nppévnc) of the poetic/mythical stories. The implication is clear: 
they produce falsity (Steyevouévov). Historiographers should therefore be 
cautious in introducing pvÂðonoiðv &&ovolav into historical narrative 
(npayyarınv &vdapyeıav).” Yet most significant is the final sentence: mac 
nomrng voxyayoyíac uGAXov Ñ dANVEtac $oti ovoyaotüc. It shows that the 
proper theme of Agatharchides’ argument is the antithesis of poetry and 
historiography: the poet is “one who aims at” driving the soul; the historian, by 
implication, aims at dAndsıa. This refers us to the theory of wuxayoyla, of 
which an important spokesman was Eratosthenes.’ But there is no need to look 
outside historiography to interpret Agatharchides’ words. The antithesis of truth 
and falsity, and the concept of wuvxayoyla as pertinent to tragedy, occurs in 
Polybius’ critique of Phylarchus (Polyb. II 56, 10-12): 


(10) Sei tovyapotv oùk émimdittew TOV ovyypapéa tepatevóuevov 51d Thc 
iotoptas tods évtvyyévovtac [...] (11) TO yàp téA0¢ ioxopíac Kai xpayoó(ac ob 
tavtdv, GAAG Todvavtiov. kei uèv yàp det 51d TOV TIWAVOTATOV Adyov krié 
Kal yvyayoyfjooi Kata TÒ zapóv tods dKovovtac, EvOdse 68 51d TOV GANOWHV 
Epywv Kai Adyov sic tòv návta ypóvov 0166601 Kal netoa tods PUopLABodvtac, 
(12) Ensiönnep Ev éxstvoic uv Hysitar tò nıdavöv, Kav "| wEeddoc, SÀ th Andenv 
^ , kl X Ta > N ^ ^ a, [4 A ta 353 
TOV DEMLLEVOV, EV SE TOVTOLS TAANDES dA trjv @PEAELAV TOV OULOLABODVTOV. 


Although in Polybius the notion of myth does not appear, the above passage 
sheds light on the essential opposition found in the fragment of Agatharchides 
— the domain of historiography is truth and credibility, whereas poetry 
contains such elements as are incredible. Agatharchides charges Deinias with 


things? Shall I not charge Euripides, who ascribed the deeds of Temenos to Archelaus, and 
brought on the scene Teiresias, who is supposed to have lived more than five generations? Shall 
I not criticize others, making use in their dramas of absurd compositional ideas? Every poet 
strives to seize humans’ souls, rather than for truth” (transl. mine). 

350 For more on this terminology see chap. 5, pp. 258—260 of the present work. 

351 He uses the same words, fr. IA4 Berger ap. Strab. I 2, 3: Mommy yàp gon nóvta 
otoyáCeo0at woyaywytac, o0 SlöaokoAlac. Verdin 1990, 10, is certain that Agatharchides 
"reproduit trés probablement les idées d'Ératosthéne". Cf. Malinowski 2007, 382-383. 

352 See Walbank, HCP I, 260. The passage is discussed in detail by Venini 1951, 54-61. 

353 “A historical author should not try to thrill his readers by such exaggerated pictures [...] 
For the object of tragedy is not the same as that of history but quite the opposite. The tragic poet 
should thrill and charm his audience for the moment by the verisimilitude of the words he puts 
into his characters’ mouths, but it is the task of the historian to instruct and convince for all time 
serious students by the truth of the facts and the speeches he narrates, since in the one case it is 
the probable that takes precedence, even if it be untrue, the purpose being to create illusion in 
spectators, in the other it is the truth, the purpose being to confer benefit on learners." 
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the same thing for which Polybius blames Phylarchus: he does not take the 
proper aim of historiography as his signpost. In Polybius the emphasis is laid 
on Phylarchus’ improper balance between horrible descriptions and the account 
of causes; in Agatharchides, on a more general approach to mythology as a 
potential source for historical work.*** The reason for the scepticism towards 
myth was most probably epistemological — it could not be examined by 
autopsy or by the interrogation of eyewitnesses.”” Deinias’ explanation, 
drawing on myth, of the name Erythreanis posited against the true one offered 
by Agatharchides, discovered by the latter through personal inquiry (adtd¢ 
ueuáðnke), namely from the interrogation of a certain Persian.**° Agatharchides 
seems to bear this out by saying sic mpaynatiknv petéyov évépystav, thus 
referring to the idea of a “living” historical account, which has to be based on 
personal experience, thus gaining credibility (níotic).^/ The emphasis on 
autopsy in this context suits the antithesis (myth-historiography) perfectly. 


ii. Similarities between Agatharchides and Thucydides in the treatment of myth 
in historiography 


Verdin remarked that Agatharchides’ rejection of myth is stricter than in 
Thucydides or Herodotus, and should be understood in the context of the 
ongoing separation of literary genres in the Hellenistic period." More recently, 
Suzanne Said put the question inversely, and suggested that whereas 
Thucydides charges poetry with including the fabulous element, Agatharchides 
levels his criticism at historians that used the /icentia poetica to represent facts 
in an expressive manner.?? Yet this seems to be an erroneous reading of both 
Thucydides’ and Agatharchides’ approaches. As I hope to have shown above, 
Thucydides by his declaration of avoiding ww0ddec does not exclude any 
mythical element ex definitione, but postulates to submit it to verification and 
criticism, for the sake of usefulness. Moreover, his target was probably a specific 
historian: Herodotus, who, as we may understand from Thucydides’ words, 
indiscriminately used mythological material when composing his work. As for 


354 Verdin 1983, 411, connects Agatharchides’ opposition of poetry and historiography with 
Polybius’ differentiation between history and encomium; cf. Pédech 1964, 393—394; 583. 

55 Gabba 1981, 50-53; Flory 1989, 193-208; Marincola 1997, 117-118. 

356 ME 5 ap. Phot. Bibl. 250, p. 442a: Tétaptoc 62 xol dàn; ouv, Sv abtóc peudOnke 
nape Il&poov. Verdin 1990, 14. 

357 Cf. Verdin 1990, 1-15. On the concept of évápyeia in the historiographical method of 
Agatharchides see chap. 5, pp. 256-261. 

358 Verdin 1990, 11: *Confrontant Agatharchide et ses prédécesseurs, on pourrait dire que 
ce qui, pour Hérodote et Thucydide, était une frontière est devenue une barrière.” 

359 Said 2010, 171. 
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Agatharchides, in the passages analyzed above, he most probably underlines 
the same fault on the part of Deinias — the latter took mythological material 
about Perseus and Eythras, and used his invention to connect the latter with the 
name of the sea. In the most general terms, instead of critical inquiry into the 
mythical components of the explanation of the sea’s name, he took them at face 
value (or even imaginatively rearranged).*® This explains why Agatharchides 
mentions “refutation” as a tool that should be applied to “this genre” (i.e. 
poetry): tov ZAeyyov. This implies the process of scrutiny, investigation, and 
refutation of what in the mythical tradtion proves to be contrary to fact or 
known to be inconsistent with information gathered from other sources (with 
preference for autopsy and the interrogation of witnesses). "Ó! Such a refutation 
reminds us of Thucydides' treatment of the oral tradition about the Trojan War 
in the Archaeology. 

In sum, as far as we can deduce from the extant fragments, Agatharchides’ 
approach to poetry and historiography, particularly to the treatment and 
potential use made of mythology in historical work, is similar to that expressed 
by Thucydides in the chapter on method. Is that similarity due to the conscious 
inspiration of Agatharchides as drawn from Thucydides? It has been argued in 
the previous chapter that Agatharchides read Thucydides’ History as a whole; 
his acquaintance with the Methodenkapitel is very likely, as is his knowledge 
of the Archaeology, where Thucydides presents an £Aeyyoc of the poets’ version 
of the Trojan War. Although his historical works are different in scope from 
Thucydides’ account of a single war, the core idea of the proper task of the 
historiographer seems to be the same. Thus, although ultimate proof of this 
cannot be provided, the claim that certain Thucydidean historiographical 
concepts had a direct impact on the Cnidian is substantiated by the evidence. 


4.5 Posidonius of Apamea 
4.5.] The Posidonian fragments 


The next author is Posidonius of Apamea.*” Apart from other fields, Posido- 
nius' literary output included a voluminous historical work, of which only brief 


360 Malinowski 2007, 366—368. 

361 LSJ, s.v. ÉAeyyoc: “argument of disproof or refutation”, “cross-examining”, “testing”, 
“scrutiny”. 

362 Posidonius (c. 135-c. 51) was born in Apamea on the Orontes. He was a Stoic 
philosopher, scientist, and historian; educated at Athens under Panaetius, he settled in Rhodes, 
of which he was granted citizenship. His school in Rhodes became the leading centre of Stoicism. 
He wrote on astronomy, meteorology, mathematics, geography, hydrology, seismology, zoology, 
botany, anthropology, and history. On Posidonius' life and works in general see: Reinhardt 1953, 
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fragments remain.*® In the case of Posidonius, the question of the attribution 
and proper edition of the fragments is exceptionally complex.*™ Their repre- 
sentativeness is extremely hard to assess, ? but it seems certain that he 


563—570; Nock 1959, 1—4; Sandbach 1975, 129-139; Steinmetz 1994, 670—705; Clarke 1999, 
129-192; Kidd, Posidonius (2), OCD, 2012, 1195-1196; Vimercati 2004, 2-16. See also von 
Fritz 1977, 163-175, for a comprehensive status quaestionis of Posidonian studies up to his time. 
Classic works are Reinhardt 1921, and 1926. This scholar emphasized Posidonius’ original 
contribution to historiography, especially the amount of circumstantial detail provided in 
descriptions of non-Greek peoples, as well as the endeavour to set this detail within a wider 
philosophical perspective. For an overview of the philosophy of Posidonius see Edelstein 1936, 
286-325. 

363 The History was a major work consisting of 52 books, covering the period from 146 
probably to the mid-180s (Hackl 1980, 151—166; Ruschenbusch 1993, 70—76), probably left 
unfinished. Its scope was the entirety of the known world, from developments in Asia Minor, 
Spain, Egypt and Africa, Gaul and the northern peoples, to Rome and Greece. It was full of details 
about social and environmental phenomena, and ethnology (Italian, Roman, Gallic, Germanic). 
There was a tendency in earlier scholarship to overemphasize the "psychological" factors in 
Posidonius" historiographical conception (e.g. von Fritz 1977, 175. described as “Verbindung 
von Voelkerpsychologie, Massenpsychologie und Individualpsychologie." Cf. Bringmann 1986, 
29—66). For Kidd 1989, 46—49, in the History, ethnology leads to psychology, which is the proper 
field of aetiology in Posidonius. The philosophical study of psychology (esp. emotions) should 
lead to the identification of the real causes of historical events. According to Kidd, the unifying 
factor of the History was a “moralist’s view of historical explanation, where events are caused 
by mind and character in the relationship between ruler and ruled, and by tribal or racial character 
in social movement and motives." (Kidd 2012, 1195-1196. On Posidonius' historical work in 
particular see: Rudenberg 1918, 9-17; Strasburger 1965, 40—53; Gigon 1972, 245—249; von Fritz 
1977, 175-189; Malitz 1983, 34—74; Thümmel 1984, 558—561 (an attempt to summarily point 
out the general characteristics of the History, with special regard of the influence of Stoicism). 

364 The standard edition of the Posidonian fragments and testimonia is Edelstein-Kidd 1972, 
1989 (with commentary by Kidd 1988). Only texts indisputably referring to Posidonius are 
included in the edition (see Kidd 1972, pp. XV—XIX, on his methodology). The edition of Theiler 
1982 relies on the older methodology of Rheinhardt and diverges considerably in the delineations 
of the fragments, including many more (470 fragments from nearly 70 authors). For a detailed 
(and overall positive) review of Theiler see Janácek 1986, 77—97. Both editions include not only 
fragments sensu stricto (1.e. precise quotations) but also and mostly paraphrases, allusions, and 
summaries. It seems appropriate to treat them as complementary (cf. Winiarczyk 1996, 259— 
264). The most recent edition of Vimercati 2004 is an attempt to avoid the excessive strictness 
of Edelstein-Kidd on the one hand, and the inclusiveness of Theiler on the other. Vimercati 
intends to maintain a good balance between the two extreme methodologies (ibidem, 14: “[...] 
‘via di mezzo’, una sorta di ‘terza via’ che speriamo equilibrata tra la larga generosità del Theiler 
eil severo rigore del Kidd"). Vimercati distinguishes between “frammenti certi" (where the name 
of Posidonius occurs) and “frammenti attribuibili” (where the name of Posidonius is absent, but 
arguments for the attribution are strong). The historical fragments presented in Jacoby, FGrHist 
87, are still useful, and in the present section I refer to this edition. For the validity of Jacoby's 
selection of Posidonius’ historical fragments see Lens 1992, 739—740. 

365 Already Laffranque 1964, 112-113, indicated that the character of the extant fragments 
of Posidonius' History needs to be explained by the scope and literary aims of Athenaeus, who 
is the intermediate author for a large number of them. According to Laffranque, Strabo is more 
reliable as to the actual focus of the historical work of Posidonius, as he presented a higher level 
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consciously continued Polybius, knew his work, and shared certain 
historiographical patterns with him, particularly the approach to historical 
causation.” He probably relied on autopsy for some of his material, and made 
critical use of selected sources he considered trustworthy.?* 

We lack any explicit methodological statements by Posidonius, except for 
the fragment with a very controversial attribution, a part of the prooemium in 
Diodorus' Library (11, 3). It was counted as a fragment by Willy Theiler, whereas 
Ian Kidd, abiding to his methodological principles, omitted it from his edition. "6? 
The ascription to Posidonius is based on the allegedly “Stoic” categories 
involved in the passage, which, some scholars have argued, point to Posidonius 
as their ultimate source. However, the arguments are not satisfying enough to 
consider this attribution as substantiated and to seek Thucydidean parallels there. 


4.5.2 Attempts at defining general affinities between 
Posidonius and Thucydides 


This lack of explicit methodological statements notwithstanding, there have 
been various attempts to assess Posidonius' relationship to Thucydides. Some 
scholars have made general comments that Posidonius is closer to the 


of scholarship and scientific training, which is supposed to guarantee his greater “objectivity” 
(this should be treated with caution). Cf. Limmermann 1888, 103-130; Munz 1929, passim. 
Athenaeus' transmission of Posidonius has recently been investigated anew by Clarke 2007, 291—302. 
Schmidt 1980, 10—13, discusses this problem, with apt arguments for the view that the 
ethnological elements belonged to excursuses, rather than formed the essential theme of the work. 
There was, Schmidt tries to show, a balance and coherence between them and the military- 
political narrative. Schmidt also makes an interesting case of the role of Posidonius’ 
“Klimatheorie” in the History. 

366 FGrHist 87 T 1 ap. Sudam, s.v. ITIoosıöwvıoc, points out Posidonius’ continuation of 
Polybius: TIoosıöwvıog "AAe&avópeóc piidcopoc Lrwiköc, nadnıng Züvovoc tod Koc. 
éypawev ‘Totoptav triv petà IHoXópiov. See Laffranque 1964, 113—134, indicating i.a. a similar 
leading theme of Posidonius’ and Polybius’ Histories — the Roman role and expansion in the 
Mediterranean. It is not without significance that Strabo corrects Polybius with the aid of 
Posidonius several times: FGrHist 87 F 89 ap. Strab. V 1, 8 (IloAófioc 8° eipnke [...] 
TIoosıö@vıog 8 qnoi KrA.), cf. F 51 ap. Strab. III 4, 13, which implies that Posidonius could have 
criticized his predecessor. See Nock 1959, 4. On affinities between the two historians see the 
comprehensive discussion of Schulten 1911, 568—607, who, following a detailed and well-argued 
inquiry, concludes that Posidonius “wie für die geographische Einleitung, so auch für den 
historischen Teil den Polybius benutzt; aber vielfach desavouirt hat." See also Momigliano 1980, 
89-101. 

367 Laffranque 1964, 145. Verbrugghe 1975, 189-193, argues convincingly that he depended 
on oral sources e.g. for the account of the Slave Wars. 

368 Diod, Sic. I 1, 3 = F 80 Theiler. Kidd argues against that (Kidd 1989, 39-40). See Bees 
2002, 207—209 with n. 2—7 for an overview of various standpoints. Bees himself reads the 
prooemium as Posidonian. 
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Thucydidean than the Herodotean “type” of historiography.” Heinrich G. 
Strebel on the one hand pointed to the scarcity of the source material for such 
an analysis," on the other — he rewrites the thesis of Eduard Norden, that 
Posidonius’ method is built on certain categories similar to those of Thucydides, 
esp. probability (sixéc, eikáCew, sikacpdc).*’' This was only a short remark, in 
which Norden tried to associate both historians on the grounds of the 
"scientific" character (“die echte Wissenschaftlichkeit") of their method. It is 
evidently based on a modernistic interpretation of Thucydides;*” Posidonius’ 
use of sikóç is an aspect completely insufficient to advance a thesis of 
Thucydidean influence; the concept was common in Greek rhetoric and 
historiography, and thus cannot be identified as a specific trait of Thucydides, 
taken over by Posidonius. Strebel seems also to see in another passage an 
analogy to Thucydides' claim from the Archaeology, that in archaic times 
Greece lacked significant political organization." This is also only an indirect 
parallel, and the question does not pertain to methodology. Finally, Strebel 
suggests that Posidonius could have been well acquainted with Thucydides 
through his teacher Panaetius.""^ If Panaetius made use of Thucydides, and 
possibly shared his library with his students, it is very probable that Posidonius 
read Thucydides as well. To be sure, this is far from proof of Posidonius’ 
contact with the History of Thucydides, but is at least one argument for the 
plausibility of such an acquaintance. Simon Hornblower indicates Posidonius? 
introduction to the Sicilian Slave War as showing "specific Thucydidean 
influence", and the more general “interest in detailed recording as well as 
explaining”, which “might, if we had more of him, recall Thucydides”. 
Hornblower seems to rely only on secondary literature and his treatment is 
inconclusive as to his own view. The references are to the brief suggestions of 


369 See e.g. Gigon 1972, 250. For this scholar, the main link between the two historians is 
the essential approach to history: they prefer the "tragic" way of writing about the past, to stress 
the pathetic element and the role of fortune. 

370 Strebel 1935, 25: “Poseidonios’ Verhältnis zu dem großen Historiker würde uns sehr 
interessieren, aber leider fehlen uns hierfür alle Anhaltspunkte." 

371 Strebel 1935, 25-26. 

372 Norden 1923, 68 n. 1: “Dieser ersichtlich oft von ihm gebrauchte Ausdruck muf für die 
echte Wissenschaftlichkeit seines Forschens sehr einnehmen. Es ist thukydideische Art (I 9, 5 u. 
6.).” The same belief, bearing similar modernistic overtones, was expressed by Laffranque 1964, 
145; 149: on Posidonius' “objectivity” and “rationalism” in dealing with historical matters. 
Posidonius represents, in this author's view, “une conception scientifique de l'Histoire" (p. 151) 
identical to Thucydides'. For the distortions of this paradigm in reading Thucydides, and in 
assessing the reception of his History see the introduction to the present work. 

373 Strebel 1935, 26. 

374 Ibidem, adduces Eustathius’ remark on Od. XXIII 220, where Panaetius cites Thucydides 
for grammatical purposes. 
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Karl Reinhardt and Kidd, which cannot serve as satisfactory evidence for and 
answer to the question posed at the beginning of this chapter.?? Klaus Meister 
also relied on Reinhardt's observation on the sentence about kívnoic, which led 
him to agree with Hermann Strasburger, who believed that both had “kinetische 
Geschichtsauffassung". This seems so vague that it requires further explanation, 
which does not occur either in Strasburger or in Meister. Meister also followed 
Hornblower in connecting both historians’ alleged emphasis on historical 
causation, again without any argument or analysis.*”° Recently, Marianne Pade 
pointed out two fields of the influence of Thucydides on Posidonius: the 
opening of the History and the speeches." Unfortunately, this note is so 
concise that we lack any further argumentation on this point; it is not even 
certain which fragment Pade means by the “opening” of Posidonius’ work; 
most likely she means F 80 Theiler (ap. Diod. Sic. I 1, 3), a very disputable 
attribution (see above, n. 368). Recently, Meister again suggested Thucydidean 
influence or inspiration in Posidonius’ treatment of speeches. The form of his 
statements makes them difficult to assess.*”* Since speeches were counted an 
important part of Thucydides’ chapter on methodology, this potential point of 
contact between these authors requires further analysis, even though we do not 
have any explicit statements from Posidonius regarding the role and method of 
composition of speeches in historical writing. 


4.5.3 The speeches in Posidonius’ History and Thucydides’ method 
i. Interpretation of Ath. V 211d-215b (FGrHist F 36) 


The relevant text of Posidonius is a speech appearing in the so-called Athenian 
episode, preserved by Athenaeus (FGrHist 87 F 36 — F 247 Theiler — 253 
Edelstein-Kidd = A 323 Vimercati, ap. Ath. V 211d-215b). It is a relatively 
long passage (for a fragment),*”” which occurs in Athenaeus, in the context of 
a satirical account of the misdeeds of professional philosophers in public life, 


375 Posidonius takes up four lines and one note in Hornblower's article. Posidonius FGrHist 
87 F 108 is adduced for the influence in the case of the Slave War. Hornblower relies on 
Reinhardt 1953, 633. See the different interpretation of Verbrugghe 1975, 189—204. For the 
“detailed recording as well as explaining" Kidd 1989, 50, is quoted. 

376 Meister 2013, 51, expressed this view with even greater conviction: “Höchst 
thukydideisch waren ferner die Schärfe und Stringenz der Ursachenanalyse (vgl. etwa F 108 über 
die Gründe des Ersten sizilischen Sklavenkrieges)." 

377 Pade 2013, online ref. on September 28'^, 2020: “In the Hellenistic period, Poseidonius 
(c. 125-c. 50 BC) and Polybius (c. 200-after 118 BC) were both influenced by T. In the former, 
this is seen in the opening of his history and in his use of speeches [...]." 

378 Meister 2013, 51, nearly rewrites Reinhardt 1953, 638. 

379 Tt comprises 179 lines in Edelstein-Kidd (ca. 6 pages of the CCTC edition). 
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especially as leaders or generals." This is an episode from the History, in 
which Posidonius describes how in the year 88 BC, during the war of Rome 
with Mithridates VI Eupator, a certain Athenion, son of an Egyptian slave-girl 
and Peripatetic Athenion,**' became an ambassador to Cappadocia. These events 
are otherwise unknown. Athenion convinced the Athenian people that he 
induced Mithridates to liberate them from the Romans, was designated general, 
then made himself a tyrant. After that, he began to terrorize the citizens, and 
finally sent a military expedition to Delos, which was a disaster. The speech in 
question occurs after Athenion's ostentatious arrival at Athens from Cappa- 
docia, in which he persuades the Athenian crowd to join Mithridates against 
Rome, by emphasizing how powerful he is, and how weak the Romans are. 
How can we assess this speech in relation to Thucydides’ historiographical 
principles? Reinhardt remarked that this fragment shows that Posidonius is like 
Thucydides in that they both convey essential developments through speeches. 
The difference is in the focus: Thucydides highlights the political, Posidonius 
the moral aspect through the speeches.?? However, it seems that it is the context 
in Athenaeus, not in Posidonius, that carries moral overtones. The leading 
theme in the context where the fragment is quoted by Athenaeus is the faults of 
the philosophers who were involved in politics; but in the fragment itself the 
most highlighted fact is that Athenion was actually a non-legitimate citizen, a 
mere poor sophist,*** who, after the visit to Mithridates’ court, entered the city 
in a pompous manner and is explicitly said to have committed wrongs, having 
forgotten his philosophical principles, and showing himself a tyrant.*** 
Posidonius, as far as we accept the delineation of the fragment in Kidd (which 


380 The case of the tyranny of Athenion comes after the account of the deeds of the Epicurean 
Diogenes (at the court of Alexander Balas of Syria), ofthe Epicurean Lysias (as tyrant of Tarsus), 
and a critique of Plato's stories about Socrates. The proper theme of these chapters is stressed by 
Athenaeus at their very end: toioüxoí siow oi ànó ouU.ocooíac otpatnyot (Ath. V 215c). On the 
Athenaean context see Kidd 1988, 863—864, and the commentary on the entire fragment ibidem, 
864—887. The role of this short episode in Posidonius’ History was probably marginal, but still it 
is hard to agree with von Fritz 1977, 177—179, who completely disregards it as entirely unrepre- 
sentative of the historiography of the Apamean. Cf. Clarke 2007, 291—298, on the relationship 
between the two authors, particularly on Athenaeus’ aims in deriving ideas from Posidonius. On 
the figure of Athenion and the historical context see Theiler 1982, 126. 

381 Hence the proper Athenion, which is the subject of the fragment, is called by Posidonius 
an otkorpuy: “a slave born and bred in the house". 

382 Reinhardt 1954, 88. 

383 Ath. V 211f: napéyypagoc A0nvaítov noA(nc éyéveto; 212c: 6 napéyypagos AQnviov; 
'AO0nvíov 6 névnc; 212d: 6 6$ npótepov Ex jo0o1fis oiktac; 213e: Aey0Évvov dx TOD oikótpifoc. 

384 Ath, V 213f: vópavvov abdtov anodetEac 6 qU.ó6ooqoc; 214a: napa tà ApiototéAous Kal 
Osogpáotov Sdypata; 214f: 'A0nvíov 5! Eriladönevog TOV 6oypátov TÜV TOD nepuátov. 
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is not obvious),’” stresses not the factor of Athenion’s philosophical education, 


but rather his meagre provenance in general. The speech occurs after a long and 
lively narrative on the Athenion’s reception at Athens, which contains a great 
deal of circumstantial detail.’ This refers us to the idea of &vapysıo, as a 
feature of the historical narrative.**’ Yet most of all, it suggests that Posidonius 
witnessed, or had interrogated direct witnesses to, these events.*** It is likely 
that Posidonius had ear-witness accounts of Athenion’s speech. 


ii. Affinities between F 36 and Thuc. I 22, 1 


Thucydides placed emphasis on the balance between the actual content, on 
which he strove to acquire reliable data, and his own invention, the things that 
were likely to be said given the particular circumstances. In the passage concerning 
Athenion, Posidonius seems partly to relate his words in oratio recta (with the 
intervention of Posidonius’ words in imperfectum: &n or aorist: eimn),°**? and 
partly to summarize them.??? 

The phrase noAA@v ov Kal GAAXov toLodtwV AgyOfvrov refers us to 
Thucydides in two respects: 

1. totoótov is similar to the introductory words used by Thucydides at the 
beginning of his speeches. This and similar formulae have been shown to imply 
that the historian does not claim the absolute literal accuracy of the delivered 


385 The editor takes the entire section Ath. V 211d—215b asa verbatim citation of Posidonius, 
with the exception of 213f., where he detects contamination (Kidd 1988, 879 ad loc., cf. 
Vimercati 2004, 695 and Theiler 1982, 127, defend this part as it stands.) Nevertheless, this 
simple delineation is not as unproblematic as it seems; we can find some indication that 
Athenaeus intervenes in some of the sections. For example, the phrase noAA&v obv koi GAAOV 
tOot00tOv AeyÜfvtov — numerous similar formulae occur in Athenaeus, in places where he 
undoubtedly uses his own voice (e.g. III 96d: voooóvov Agy0£vtov Kal nepì tovtov; VI 228c; 
VII 307£ VIII 331c; X 421a; XIII 562a; XIII 648c; XIV 644f; XV 6962). This cannot be explored 
in depth here, but should alert us as to the possibility of Athenaean distortions of Posidonius? 
texts, which has been ignored by all editors (most recently, Vimercati 2004, 692, calls the 
fragment "citazione posidoniana vera e propria"). 

386 B e. the garments and jewellery of Athenion, the feelings of the crowd that wondered at 
Athenion's paradoxical luck (from a son of a slave to a celebrated ambassador), the spontaneous 
rush of the masses to the assembly etc. 

387 See chap. 5, pp. 229-231. 

388 Cf. Kidd 1989, 870: “Posidonius must have had personal accounts of these scenes: we 
have no reason to disbelieve them because of the underlying tone or rhetorical style." 

389 &vdpec AOnvaior, EpN ... ... Aéyo totvuv, Zon ... Th oov, EINE KT. 

390 Athen. V 213e: toiv oov Kai AAAmv toi00to AsyOEvtmv DAO TOD oikótpifoc, 
ovAAaAnoavzss abtot; oi ÓyAoi Kal ovvópapóvtec sic TO Ogatpov etAovto tòv A0mnvíova 
otpatnyov mì tov ÓnÀov (“There was much more in the same fashon from this erstwhile 
houseboy, then the mob, full of excited chatter, rushed in a mass to the theatre where they chose 
Athenion Hoplite General" transl. Kidd). 
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speeches, but rather admits partial — but still based on reasoning, not pure 
fancy — creation on his own part. 

2. It echoes some crucial Thucydidean expressions, concerning the speeches, 
from the Methodenkapitel: xyoXenóv nv àkpífewv abınv tOv_AEyOévtmv 
Sıauvnuoveðoo ñv (I 22, 1), and the most important £youévo dt éyybtata ths 
Evundons yvOuns tv dAn0Gc Acy0fvtov. This can be considered a mere 
verbal coincidence; in Thucydides the Aey0£vta functions as a noun, whereas 
in the Posidonian fragment we are dealing with here it has the function of a 
participium aoristi passivi in the sentence?! Yet we may also speak of an echo 
(not necessarily intentional), which would be consistent with the general 
impression made by the Athenion episode — Posidonius seems to relate the 
words as Athenion would really have spoken them. Therefore, Kidd is probably 
right to say that Posidonius could have "applied no less severe canons than 
Thuc. I 22, 1". However, Kidd immediately makes a distinction between the 
two historians’ approaches.”” He seems thus to allow for the possibility of a 
similar methodology in composing speeches to that of Thucydides, but at the 
same time he claims that the aim of Posidonius was different — to reveal the 
psychological factor (the Athenian people's emotions), as the cause of the 
events which followed. But in Thucydides’ methodological chapter, there is no 
reflection as to what the aim of the speeches in historical writing is. This seems 
to be self-evident, and to require no explicit comment. We also have no idea 
whether or where Posidonius discussed the role of speeches. Hence, it is very 
problematic to argue for a concrete purpose of the speeches, either in 
Thucydides or in Posidonius, particularly in the face of such a scarcity of 
material as in the case of the latter. 

We would need more Posidonian speeches to assess their relationship to 
those of Thucydides, and this could still not be enough to differentiate between 
their goals. Moreover, since it is fairly possible that Athenaeus compressed and 
cut the original text of Posidonius, the proper interpretation of Athenion's 
speech within the narrative is inevitably determined by Athenaeus' selection of 
material, and as such cannot be compared with Thucydides. If we were to reply 
to Kidd's suggestion, we could argue that a conception of speeches as 


39! TOAAOV OV kal GAAOV toi00tov Aey0Svvov ono TOD oikótpipoc, ovAAoAcavtec AdTOIC 


ot ÓyAo1 kai ovvópapóvtec eic TO Béatpov e.ovto TOV AO0nví(ova otpatnyov éxi TOV ónAov. For 
transl. see above, n. 390. 

3 Kidd 1988, 873-874: “Yet in the context the purpose of the speech is clear, to 
demonstrate just how Athenion played on the náðn of the mob. To present this effectively, no 
doubt he selected and because of ancient conditions phrased as best he could what was reported 
to him, but this was for him historical evidence of the psychological cause of what happened at 
Athens in 88." 
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displaying the psychological cause(s) of the events could in fact also be argued 
for Thucydides. It would be enough to adduce here the speeches and politics of 
Pericles, his relationship with the Athenian demos, Alcibiades and his 
manipulations, and — perhaps the most appropriate example of all — the 
emotional decisions in the case of the Mytileneans, and the speeches of Cleon 
and Diodotus.*” The speech of Athenion in the Posidonian fragment involves 
no more psychological analysis of the náðn of the Athenian mob than numerous 
passages in Thucydides. Therefore, this aspect cannot serve as a means of 
distinguishing between the two historians’ methodologies, as Kidd suggested. 


4.5.4 Posidonius' conception of causation and Thucydides 
i. The problem of the delineation and attribution of FGrHist 87 F 108 


The second potential affinity with Thucydides is Posidonius! understanding of 
historical causation.?^ Hornblower and Meister cited FGrHist 87 F 108 as a 
relevant fragment of Posidonius in this context. The subject matter of the piece 
is the so-called Sicilian Slave War (?136-131), a mutiny of slaves which 
embraced a large part of Sicily, and several Greek cities. Both Hornblower and 
Meister ignored the fact that the attribution and delineation of this fragment is 
far from certain, and editors approach it in different ways. Jacoby takes as the 
beginning (itemized as FGrHist 87 F 108a a) the passage in Phot. Bibl. 244, p. 
384a, which is identified as Diodorus’ XXXIV/XXXV 2, 1. In the Diodorean 
context, Posidonius is not mentioned by name. Hence, Kidd omits the passage 
completely in his edition; he prints only the fragment from Athenaeus per- 
taining to the part of Posidonius’ History which described the war. However, 
he admits that it serves as a secure link to the narrative in Diodorus, and that it 
constitutes a strong argument for ascribing the entire section in Diodorus to 
Posidonius '?^. Thus, other editors of the Posidonian fragments include Diod. 


393 See particularly Thuc. I 140-144; II 60-64, and Thucydides’ remarks on how Pericles 
steered the people (II 65); VI 16-18 (Alcibiades’ speech to the Athenians) and the enthusiastic 
reactions of the people (e.g. VI 19: oi ô Adnvoloı dkoboavtsg éketvov ... @PLNVTO otpatebgtv; 
cf. VI 48 and esp. VIII 81, 2 on Alcibiades’ emotional appeal, given in indirect discourse); cf. 
the measures taken in Athens to punish the mutinous Mytileneans, as determined by emotions: 
III 36: koi ozó ópyfic £8o&ev adtoic; cf. the subsequent comments of Thucydides about Cleon's 
influence on demos; further — his and Diodotus’ speeches (III 37-40 and III 42-48). On the 
psychological element in Thucydides Huart 1968 is fundamental. 

394 As suggested by Hornblower and Meister, see above, p. 173. 

395 FGrHist 87 F 7 = F 59 Edelstein-Kidd = 136a Theiler = A 287 Vimercati, ap. Ath. XII 
542 b. The theme in the context of Athenaeus is the luxury (tpv@r)) of notable individuals, one 
example of which is Damophilus’ appearance in Posidonius’ History. Damophilus appears in the 
account of Diod. Sic. XXXIV/XXXV 10, and in the Constantinian Excerpta at XXXIV 2, 34, 
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Sic. XXXIV/XXXV 2, 1-18, as drawing on the former’s History; the arguments 
for this seem to be solid.*” To be sure, it needs to be stressed that we are dealing 
here with a two-stage “sifting” of the (probably) Posidonian underlying original, 
the eight books of the History: the text comes via Diodorus via Photius.*”’ For 
the sake of clarity, I refer below to the text in question according to the chapters 
in Diodorus. 


ii. Posidonius’ scheme of historical causation: the account of the Slave War in 
Diodorus 


The author (Posidonius, to some extent altered by Diodorus) begins with an 
announcement, that he is going to describe the aitia of the Slave War (Diod. 
Sic. XXXIV/XXXV 2, 1): 


e ^ ^ , yh 2 ^ e [4 » ^ ^ 
Ot peta nv Kapyndoviev KatdAvow mi éÉmkovta ETEOL TOV Liksrdv 
edpoovvtov £v näcıv, 6 SovAiKds adtois Exavéotn nóAsuoc ¿č aitiac vowtnc. 5 


The narrative that follows gives an account of the origins of mass slavery in 
Sicily — how the slaves were mistreated by their masters from the very 
beginning (XXXIV/XXXV 2, 1-3). This caused the slaves great distress and 
led to their decision to revolt (XXXIV/XXXV 2, 4). After some time, a certain 
Eunus, an Apamean slave belonging to Antigenes of Enna, began to pretend to 
be a magician and diviner, and was in favour with most of the slaves (XXXIV/ 
XXXV 2, 5-9). The revolt begins when the slaves of another citizen of Enna 
— Damophilus — resolve to kill him and his wife, with Eunus' blessing; 
together with other slaves they ravage Enna, making Eunus the head of the 
revolt (XXXIV/XXXV 2, 10-16). A man named Cleon begins a revolt among 


where the above fragment is rewritten, with only slight alterations on the part of Diodorus. See: 
Kidd 1988, 293-294: “This sentence forms the only secure link between Diodorus Bk 34 and 
Posidonius. Nevertheless, the strong likelihood remains that Diodorus used Posidonius for his 
whole account of the first Sicilian slave war [...]." See arguments in Vimercati 2004, 712 and 
Theiler 1982, 100, who is nearly certain: “[...] erste Teil ist ein hervorragendes Beispiel 
poseidonischer Kunst." 

396 They still differ in precise delineation: F 136b Theiler (Diod. Sic. XXXIV/XXXV 2, 
1-18), Vimercati B 22a (Diod. Sic. XXXIV/XXXV 2, 1-24). Jacoby prints Photius and Excerpta 
in separate columns (FGrHist 87 F 108). 

397 Provided that Diodorus used Posidonius directly. Even if he did, we have to assume that 
he intervened in the text he used; the extent of Diodorus' alterations is not easy to assess, and 
would require a separate study of the Diodorus-Posidonius relationship, which is still a desider- 
atum. Cf. Kidd 1999, 129: “[...] Diodorus 34.2.34, which is unquestionably a diluted version of 
Posidonius." 

398 “When Sicily, after the Cathaginian collapse, had enjoyed sixty years of good fortune in 
all respects, the Servile War broke out for the following reason" (all translations of Diod. Sic. 
XXXIV/XXXV are of Walton) 
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yet other slaves, and joins Eunus’ forces (XXXIV/XXXV 2, 17). The slave troops 
have some success in defeating the Roman militaries, as they reach a total of 
two hundred thousand; new slave uprisings occur in Attica and other places 
(XXXIV/XXXV 2, 19). The revolt comes to a climax in Sicily, but is eventually 
suppressed (XXXIV/XXXV 2, 18-24). The structure of this account is clear: 
first, after the preliminary announcement, comes the description of the aitia: 
the conditions of the life of the Sicilian slaves, which lead to their distress and 
resolution to mutiny. Chapter 4 is crucial here: 


IheGóuevot 68 oi 600A01 toic taraitwptaic Kai mAnyaic tà MOAAG TapaAdywc 
Oppilóuevou oby Uonéuevov. ouvióvteg oov GAANAOICG KATA tàs sdKaIpiac 
ovveAdAovv nepi dmootdcsac, Eng eic Epyov thy BovAnv Ayayov.’” 


The participle m1eCéuevor is explanatory; it means: “as the slaves were dis- 
tressed” or “since they were distressed”, because of the extreme hardships they 
had to endure.” This state of distress should be identified as the proper aitia 
of the war according to Posidonius.*°' When the grounds for the revolt were 
ready, the next stage followed, labelled “the beginning": àpyn 58 tfjg SANG 
ånootácsoc EyEvero towtn (XXXIV/XXXV 2, 9). This àpyn was the riot that 
took place in the house of Damophilus - the impulse that prompted the whole 
war came from there (the first killing ofthe masters, organization of slaves into 
group etc.). The rest are the developments of the revolt, and its fall. 

Therefore, in the narrative as we find it in Diodorus there is a clear scheme 
of the interpretation of the events in terms of aitia and åpyń. Interestingly, the 
author points out that he expounds “the” reason, i.e. a single one — and from 
the whole account (esp. ch. 4) we can infer that it was the mental state of the 
slaves — their “distress” or “oppression” (implied by meCéuevon), itself an 
effect of the harsh behaviour of their masters. It is sharply and explicitly 
distinguished from the first actions of Damophilus’ slaves — these were already 
only a consequence of the state of affairs prior to them. 


399 “The slaves, distressed by their hardships, and frequently outraged and beaten beyond all 
reason, could not endure their treatment. Getting together as opportunity offered, they discussed 
the possibility of revolt, until at last they put their plans into action." 

400 This is participium coniunctum, habitually used by the Greek historians to indicate the 
internal processes of the historical actors. It can be also called described as motivation, as the 
ideas of what the given person/group thought/felt/intended etc. are almost always a historian's 
inference from the facts. 

401 We could, of course, suspect that it is Diodorus’ original contribution to the text in 
Posidonius. Yet this is hardly possible when we consider the relative faithfulness to Posidonius’ 
account in the case of Damophilus. 
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iil. Affinities between Posidonius’ and Thucydides’ conceptions of causation 


If the ascription of the scheme aitia-dpy to Posidonius is correct, ? we can 
conclude that his conceptualization of historical causation is similar to the 
theory explicitly defined by Polybius. And since we have concluded above that 
Polybius’ theory is essentially the same as Thucydides’, we can also assume an 
affinity between Posidonius and Thucydides, in particular in the following 
elements: 

1. Posidonius makes the same distinction between the reason (aitia) and the 
beginning (apyn). 

2. The concept of aitia is comparable: it is the mental state of the crucial 
figure(s), caused by some external event or process (here: the treatment of the 
slaves and their distress). In the extant fragments or testimonia of Posidonius, 
we find no other notions that belong to Thucydides’ and Polybius’ conceptions 
of historical causation: ztpóqaoic, ApopuN, etc. However, this does not mean 
that Posidonius would not use them in the appropriate context. In the case of 
the slave war, there was no place for zpd@acic meaning “pretext”, since this 
concept refers primarily to state politics. What “pretext” could the Sicilian 
slaves employ when staging the revolt? 


4.6 Dionysius of Halicarnassus 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus (c. 60 BC — post 7 AD) is not always described by 
modern scholars as a Hellenistic historian. Yet when taking into account the 
strict chronological dates of the Hellenistic period and Dionysius’ life, "^ plus, 
most importantly, the Hellenistic background of his rhetorical and literary 
education, he arguably should be included in the analysis." What is especially 
significant 1s that he is the only author to write a separate treatise about 
Thucydides in the period in question. His direct and explicit references to 
Thucydides' methodological chapter are revealing, and contribute significantly 
to our understanding of the reception of his ideas towards the end of the period 
in question. Dionysius was born and grew up in Halicarnassus in Caria, but 


402 As J. Hornblower 1981, 27-31, has shown, Diodorus tends also to reproduce the rare or 
technical vocabulary of his sources. 

^3 For example, Meister 1990, treats Diodorus of Agyrium as the last Greek historian of the 
Hellenistic age. Dillery 2011, 171—217, also ends with Diodorus. But e.g. Scardino 2014, 673—675, 
includes Dionysius in his survey of Hellenistic historiography. 

404 Dionysius came to Rome in 30/29 BC (see Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. I 7, 2), and was already 
around thirty years old at that time; thus his education and the beginnings of his career fall into 
the late Hellenistic period. 

^5 See also the arguments in chap. 1, pp. 27-28. 
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moved to Rome in around 30/29, where he stayed at least twenty-two years.” 
His intellectual activity was particularly intensive and covered historiography, 
literary criticism, rhetoric and grammar." Nevertheless, his proper magnum 
opus was the Roman Antiquities (Poypoikr| àpyouoXoyía). Its subject matter is 
the early history of the Roman state," the point of departure a controversial 
thesis on the Romans’ Greek roots.“ He was well-read in Greek as well as in 
Roman literature,*'® and was versed in the most noteworthy literary circles of 
the time.^'! In particular, there is some convincing evidence of Dionysius’ 
relationship with the Peripatetics, specifically with Andronicus of Rhodes, the 
famous initiator of the new edition of the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus 
in Rome.^? Dionysius shows profound knowledge of their rhetorical treatises, 
and his principal critical categories derive from their writings"? Dionysius’ 
literary concepts do not need to be discussed here in detail; for our purpose it is 
only worth stressing that the Peripatetic background of Dionysius' literary 
output is well attested. 


406 He himself claims that it was “when Augustus put the civil war to an end”, see Dion. Hal. 


Ant. Rom. I1 7, 2; cf. Quint. Inst. III 1, 16. On Dionysius’ life see: Egger 1902, 14; Aujac 1978, 
9 ; Hidber 1996, 2; Kennedy 1972, 342—343; Bowersock 1965, 130-132. In Rome, Dionysius 
not only wrote, but also taught rhetoric to Roman aristocrats. Cf. Egger 1902, 7; Pavano 1958, 
XI; de Jonge 2008, 1. 

407 On the character of Dionysius’ literary treatises see: Kiessling 1868, 248-254; 
Maykowska 1950, 394—408; Atkins 1952, 108-120; Grube 1965, 207—230; Hurst 1982, 839-865; 
Schultze 1986, 121—124; Ronnet 1994, 219—222; de Jonge 2008, 23. 

408 For example Strabo, contemporary with Dionysius, mentions him as a historian, not a 
literary critic (Strab. XIV 2, 16: ka" hdc Atovictoc 6 cvyypagetc). See how at Dion. Hal. Ant. 
Rom. 1 7, 2, Dionysius describes his historiographical enterprise; cf. VII 70, 2 and Rhys Roberts 
1901, p. 4; Bonner 1939, 1; Hidber 1996, 1. On the relationship between the two main fields of 
Dionysius’ interest (history-rhetoric) see Cizek 1989, 288—289; Fox 2001, 76-93; idem 1993, 
31-47. 

409 Liers 1886, 2-4; Hartog 1991, 149-167; de Jonge 2008, 18-19. 

^ At Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. I 7, 2-3, he mentions his acquaintance with the Latin language. 

^! Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. I 7: tà èv napa TOV Xoywotátov åvõpôv, oic siç GutAtav 1A00v. 
On the intellectual milieu of Dionysius see: Rhys Roberts 1900, 439-442; Atkins 1952, 105-108; 
Wisse 1995, 78-80; Hidber 1996, 1-8; Delcourt 2005, 30-35; Weaire 2005, 246-266; Wiater 
2011, 25-26. De Jonge 2008, 25-34, emphasizes the variety of these contacts. 

412 See esp. the allusion in the first Letter to Ammaeus, 1, 1, a discussion of some rhetorical- 
theoretical problem. Wooten 1994, 121—123, makes a compelling case that Andronicus of Rhodes 
is meant there. 

^5 Dionysius quotes numerous times Theophrastus’ On Style (IIepi AéEewc), which contained 
the main ideas of the system of the “virtues of style", dpetai AéEewc, used by Dionysius in his 
critical writings. See Russell 1981, 129-137, which traces the roots of Dionysius’ categories of 
literary criticism. Pavano 1958, XII-XIII, discusses the influences on Dionysius’ concepts, and, 
apart from a few Stoic elements he identifes them as “di derivazione e di spirito prettamente 
aristotelici". Cf. Wooten 1994, 129, who stresses the more general Aristotelian influence. 
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4.6.1 Dionysius’ interpretation of Thuc. I 22, 4 in the On Thucydides: 
the criticism of tò pwOGdec 


The treatise On Thucydides (epi OovKvdisov) belongs to the latest of 
Dionysius’ critical writings. It is one of the most important, as it shows his ideas 
in a developed, mature form.*'* Furthermore, it conveys Dionysius’ ideas about 
historiography, to be found only implicite in the Antiquities. Lastly, it is a 
specific testimony of the reception of Thucydides, which can be analyzed not 
only from the perspective of Dionysius’ critical comments, but also as an 
example of how some methodological principles could be understood at that 
time, and in the circles that Dionysius belonged to. To be sure, it would be 
pointless to analyze the entire treatise, as it focuses to a large degree on stylistic 
problems sensu stricto. In the following, I will concentrate on several crucial 
passages, which clearly refer to Thucydides’ Methodenkapitel. On Thucydides 
is a part of a wider discussion of the historian’s stylistic qualities, taking place 
between Dionysius and other prominent Roman intellectuals. It was composed 
at the request of Dionysius’ opponent in this argument — Quintus Aelius Tubero 
— in order to substantiate the theses merely outlined in an earlier treatise. It 
is written from the perspective of the idea of utunoıs — potential elements in 
Thucydides’ History which are suitable for imitation.*'® In general, Dionysius 
praises Thucydides for his impartiality; some narrative parts and speeches also 
deserve admiration.*'’ Of the elements connected with Thucydides’ chapter on 
method, Dionysius first refers to the part concerning the question of tò 
uv0@dEc. He quotes Thuc. I 22, 4 at the end of chap. 7, but proceeds somewhat 


^^ Krüger 1823, XVIII-XLVI; Blass 1887, 208-219; Bonner 1939, 81-97; Grube 1950, 96; 
Pavano 1958, IX. 

^5 Quintus was a Roman attorney and historian, who, as we can infer from Dionysius’ 
words, took Thucydides as a model for his own historical work, of which only scarce pieces have 
survived (Bowersock 1965, pp. 129-130). As we are told, Quintus was discontented with Dio- 
nysius' unequivocally negative assessment of Thucydides in the treatise On Imitation. On 
Thucydides is thus a development or specification of the content from the other work (nearly 
entirely lost). The On Thucydides, in turn, raised objections from Dionysius' other friend, Ammaeus, 
which inspired him to write the second Letter to Ammaeus, complementary to On Thucydides. 
Cf. Aujac 1991, 7-9; Pavano 1958, XXIX. 

416 De Jonge 2008, 11, defines the concept of piunotc in Dionysius: “In Dionysius’ case, we 
may summarize this theory by the terms piynots and ChAwotc: the eclectic imitation of the best 
qualities of various models from the past, with the intention of surpassing them.” Cf. Bonner 
1939, 6-7; Kennedy 1972, 347; Flashar 1978, 87-88; Russell 1979, 1-16; Cichocka 2004, 
149-160; Lévy 2010, 52-54. 

^" Impartiality see Thuc. 8; on the narrative parts see chap. 5 of the present work (esp. the 
account of the sea battle in the Harbour of Syracuse). 
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inversely, as he first provides his understanding of this passage, beginning with 
general comments at Thuc. 6, 4-5: 


(4) mpOtov uv Sn Kata todto óujAXaEe vOv mpd adtod cvyypagéwv, Ayo 5é 
Kata TO AoPetv oxó0sgot uNTE uovóxoXov TAVTÁTAOL LAT’ sic TOAAG HELEPIO- 
uévnv Kol douváptnta kepóAaur (5) greta Kata tò unõèv aùr wvOddSec 
Tpocdyat, und’ sic andtnv Kal yonte(av TOV x0AAOv &KTPE WAL TV YPAETIV, HC oi 
TPO adtOD návtgc Exoinoav, Aantac twas iotopobvtec Ev Vas Kal vána éK yS 
óvieuévac, xoi Natdac Aupıßiovg £x Taprápov gérovcac xol did meAdyous 
vnxou&vag xai wédOnpac, koi tabtac eic Opiriav dvOpcmnotc ovvepyopévac, Kal 
£k Ovntóv Kai Ogíov ovvovoidv yovdc riju0Éouc, Kal AAAG TIVÀG ÅTNÍOTOVG TH 
Kad’ uâ Pim Kai rod tò åvóntov Éygw SoKobouc lotopíac.^! 


Dionysius makes several important points here. Firstly, Thucydides is for him 
an absolute pioneer in rejecting the element of tò pv8@dec; for Dionysius it is 
a differentia specifica of our historian. He emphasized this by saying that 
Thucydides avoided what everyone before him did (oi mp6 abdtod mévtec 
&xoíncav), namely he does not make his narrative deceitful and comparable to 
witchcraft (ånátnv Kai yontetav), for the sake of seducing “the many” (tv 
noAA@v). Secondly, Dionysius specifies what he understands by tò pvOGdec: 
the fantastic stories about non-existent creatures, about their relationships with 
humans, and their half-god offspring. Thirdly, Dionysius goes on to “justify” 
the earlier authors, admitting that in works oriented towards local history, such 
as fables, which in being a part of the local tradition and transmitted from the 
most ancient times could (or even had to be: dvaykatov nv) have been included. 
Nevertheless, he explicitly calls them “fable-like fiction”,*'” and “theatrical 
trickery".?? This assessment is thus quite ambivalent.””' The following 
comment precedes immediately the quotation of Thucydides' words from the 
chapter on method (I 22, 4), thus is potentially the most telling as to Dionysius’ 
interpretation of them (Thuc. 7, 3): 


418 “Tn this way, then, he differed from the historians before him, and I say this since he 
chose a subject which neither consists entirely of one member nor is divided into many 
irreconcilable parts. Moreover, he did not insert anything of the mythical into his history, and he 
refused to divert his history to practice deception and magic upon the masses, as all the historians 
before him had done, telling of Lamias issuing from the earth in woods and glens, and of 
amphibious nymphs arising from Tartarus and swimming through the seas, partly shaped like 
beasts, and having intercourse with human beings; telling also about demi-gods, the offspring of 
mortals and gods, and many other stories that seem incredible and very foolish to our times” (all 
translations of Dionysius’ On Thucydides are of Pritchett). 

^? Dion. Hal. Thuc. 7, 1: si kal tv nVdıK@v Äyavto TAGOLATOV. 

420 Ibidem, 7, 3: où% tipuottev éykatautoyew Th Smynost tac Osatpucdic yontelag KTH. 

421 Said 2010, 181. 
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Govkv8(8n 88 TH nposAouévo iav ónóOzow, À napeyivero adtdc, ody fipuottev 
éyxataptoyew ti dimyhosiı tac Ocarpikàc yonteíag o008 mpdc tüv Andenv 
óppótteo0at TOV Avayv@oou&vov, fjv £xeivoi neqókaot pépetv oi cuvtá£gic, 
AAAA npóc THY oo£Aetav, oc AdTOS Ev TH TPO tfi; iotoplag SESHAWKE KATO 
Aé&w ottoc ypáoov-? ‘Kal ås uèv akpdaol TO ur WVO@SEC’ KTA. 


Dionysius seems to operate within an antithesis: the fantastic element aims 
at dndtn: “trickery”, “beguiling, deceit”. It is a term that occurs with reference 
to oratory. It is opposed to ®p&Aeıa: “utility”, “benefit”* (cf. our interpretation 
of this part of the Methodenkapitel above, pp. 99-104).*%4 Dionysius also 
explains that the omission of fantastic content was determined by Thucydides’ 
choice of the subject matter of his work: a single war, things that he himself 
had lived through (iav bxd0eow, I napeyíveto adtéc). This, in Dionysius’ 
view, was a primary reason for the necessity of rejecting tò wwO@dec. Having 
quoted the words from Thuc. I 22, 4, Dionysius continues by saying that 
Thucydides was considered to be devoted to the truth, by “nearly all learned 
man and orators”; he evidently sees a connection between the rejection of tò 
pwv8@dEc and the truth. Such is Dionysius’ reading of this part of the chapter on 
method in On Thucydides. In his own historical work, Dionysius again refers 
to ðo (Ant. Rom. I 8, 12): 


(1) Apyoyuaı uèv ov ts lotopíac And t&v noAototátov Lov, oüc Tap&Aınov 
oi apò époO yevóugvot ovyypageis XaAenodg Svtac vev Tpaynatsiac ueyáAnc 


422 “On the other hand, it was not suitable for Thucydides, who chose just one subject in 
which he participated, to mix theatrical enticements with the narrative, or to practice the deceit 
against readers which those compilations customarily exhibited, but to be useful, as he himself 
explained in the introduction to his history, writing thus [...]". Dionysius has a version slightly 
different from the standard text of Thuc. I 22, 4. First, Dionysius’ citation: kai &c uèv àkpóactv 
TO un HLI@SES GTAV dtepnéotepov Patvetar 6001 dé BovAMoovraı TOV TE yeyovótov TO oaqéc 
okontiv, koi TOV HEAAÖVIWV TOTE KATA TO BVOPOTELoOV towtov Kal zapanAnotov Eosoduı, 
Opéra. Kpivew odtd ApKodvrag ker KTfud TE éc del UGAAOV Tj Ady@vıoua éc TO tapaypua 
akodsıv EvyKetar. Cf. the text as it stands in the edition of Alberti: koi é¢ pév dxpdacw tows TO 
un pO gc atv dtepnéovepov paveltar 8001 58 PovAoovtoal TOV TE yevoiévov TO CAPES 
OKONEIV Kal TOV LEAROVTOV NOTE ADOIC KATA TO dvOpámwov TOLOUTOV Kol zapanAno(ov osoba, 
Opéra Kpivew adta Apkodviog fer. Kid TE éc aiei AX ov N åyóviopa é 10 napaxprila. 
akodeıv EvyKertat. On such divergencies in the Dionysian quotations of the History see Bravo 
2012b, 202-230, which demonstrates that the text Dionysius used is likely to belong to the less 
interpolated branch of transmission, i.e. conveying the text closer to the initial version of 
Thucydides. 

#3 A comparable idea is expressed in Dion. Hal. Pomp. 6, 4-5, where the opposite of 
ogéreia is yoxaymyia. 

#4 The antithetical relation of these two elements is clearly reflected in the construction of 
the sentence: ody Npuottsv éyKkataptoyew th dimyhosı tac Ogatptküc yontetac obdé mpdc tijv 
ànátnv üppórteo0at TOV &vayvooopévov, Tv ékeivat neqókaot pépetv ai CvvTEEIC, GAAG TPO 
nv Og£Aetav KTA. 
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éEevpeOfvar (2) koxapipáGo SE tv Smynow m mv àpyhv tod npótov 
Dowikıkod zoAéuou trjv yevouévnv éviaotó vpíto thc dydSénc Kal sikootiic i 
taic &katov OXvpuáoi. 5 


Dionysius seems to say that the most ancient times were the hardest to investi- 
gate, and to establish the truth as opposed to falsehood. This was, he claims, the 
reason why historians had left them untouched (nap&Aınov). Here by plor 
Dionysius clearly means the oldest historical tradtion concerning the origins of 
Rome (and the provenance of the Romans), which he diligently examines in the 
chapters I 9-44.**° These can be “inquired into” (the crucial word is £&gupeOfivou, 
of which the object is the u0000),"" and substantiated, which Dionysius believes 
that he succeeds in doing. Thus, uó001 are not fanciful stories to be rejected tout 
court, but rather material that can potentially contain historical truth.*?* Still, if 
they are not subjected to proper examination, they are indeed to be contrasted 
with truth.” 

In sum, Dionysius’ comments about tò pv0@deEc/pdO0¢ in On Thucydides 
and in his own historical work show that he took over its “initial” sense and 
adapted it to his historiographical methodology. In particular, in On Thucydides 
he tends not to see the omission of tò wv0dEc as a matter of historical truth, 
but as a simple consequence of Thucydides’ choice of subject. In the Antiquities 
he is closer to the understanding of pw0@dec/1H00c as stories requiring verification, 
which is the sense, as discussed above, of the original idea of Thucydides. 


4.6.2 Dionysius’ interpretation of Thuc. I 22, 4: the methodology of 
composing speeches 


In On Thucydides, Dionysius also explicitly refers to Thucydides’ statements 
from the chapter on method concerning speeches. He does it on the occasion of 


#5 «I begin my history, then, with the most ancient legends, which the historians before me 
have omitted as a subject difficult to be cleared up without diligent study; and I bring the narrative 
down to the beginning of the First Punic War, which fell in the third year of the one hundred and 
twenty-eighth Olympiad” (all translations of Dionysius’ Antiquities are of Cary). 

426 See e.g. how Dionysius refers to Cato's and Sempronius? accounts of how the first inhab- 
itants of Italy were Greeks, at I 11, 1: "EAAnvikó te 1600 ypnodpevor obdéva. TOV Ta ‘Envà 
ypaydvtov Beßauwriv napéoyovto. tò èv o0v dAn02c čno not’ Eyer, KSnAov (“And although 
they are following a Greek legend, they have cited no Greek historian as their authority. It is 


uncertain, therefore, what the truth of the matter is.”) 
427 


29 «€ 


LSJ, s.v. &&gopíoko: “to find out”, “to discover", “to seek out” etc. 

4238 Cf. Dionysius attempts to explain the old story at Ant. Rom. I 36, 1-2. See Said 2010, 
180-185. 

429 See the myth vs. aAndsıa at Ant. Rom. I 39, 1; 1 40, 6-41, 1; I 79, 1. In those instances 
we can see that the quality of being “mythical” and “truthful” is gradable. 
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the critique of the Melian Dialogue (Thuc. 37-41). The central point of the 
criticism is the inappropriateness of the enunciations of the Athenians in this 
famous part of the History. Importantly, in some instances Dionysius openly 
contrasts the words put into the mouths of the Athenian speakers with historical 
truth, in order to show how unsuitable they are. The “appropriateness” seems 
to be a synonym for “in conformity with reality”.*” After several chapters of 
argument, supported with quotations from the Dialogue, Dionysius remarks 
that Thucydides certainly could not have attended the discussion between the 
Athenians and the Melians in person (ote adtdc uetéoyev), since in the fourth 
book Thucydides implies that after his unsuccessful generalship at Amphipolis 
he remained in Thrace until the end of the war (Thuc. 41). He therefore could 
not know the precise words spoken by both sides. Hence, Dionysius poses the 
final question as to whether Thucydides at least composed the speeches 
according to the precepts outlined in the chapter on method (Thuc. 41, 4): 


Asineran St) OKONELV, ei toic TE TPAYLAGL npoońkovta Kai tot; GUVEANADDGOW eic 
TOV OVAAOYOV XPOOWNOLIG Apudttovta NENAAKE OutAoyov 'éyóugvoc ac Eyyıora 
Thc ovjutáong yvóunG TOV dAn0Gc AeyOévtov'*?!, oc adTOS Ev TA npoouo THC 
iotopíac npoeipnkev.*? 


After this, Dionysius concludes that as for Thucydides' Melians, their words in 
the Dialogue are appropriate, but as for the Athenians — they absolutely are 
not. Dionysius’ words immediately preceding the quotation of (a part of) I 22 
are: toic TE TPGYLAGL zpoorikovta. koi tot; cuvgAmAv06ctv sis TOV o0AAoyov 
zpocómnoic åpuóttovta. This can (and should) be read as Dionysius’ under- 
standing, or interpretation of, Thucydides’ statement &xou&vo Sti &yybrara TG 
Evundons yvóung tv GANO@> AsyOévtwv. In this interpretation, as in 
comments on the appropriateness throughout the entire section on the Dialogue, 


#0 See part. Dion. Hal. Thuc. 38, 2: npdypaow appdttov AgyeoOun; 39, 1: Baotredor yàp 
Bapßapoıs tadta xpóc “EAAnvac fipuotte Aéyew: 'A0nvaíoi dé mpdc tods “EAAnvac ... ook nv 
npoonkovra eipfiodan. Confrontation with the knowledge about historical reality is at 40, 3: tat! 
OUK 0180 ztG Av tic &xoivÉostev Gc npoorikovta eipfjo0at otpatnyotc AO0nvatov. The Athenians’ 
words about the gods are incompatible with what Dionysius regarded as common knowledge 
about them — that they looked to the gods before taking any decision. 

431 Dionysius’ quotation slightly differs from our text of I 22, which reads: &yonévo čt 
éyybtato. tG Euundong yvóung tv dAn0Gc AcyOévtev. The difference is virtually irrelevant for 
the sense of the sentence. 

#2 “So it remains to be examined whether he has made the dialogue appropriate to the 
circumstances and befitting the persons who came together at the conference, ‘adhering as closely 
as possible to the overall purport of what was actually said', as he himself has stated in the proem 
of his history." Pritchett's rendering of the part of the chapter on method is, of course, his own 
intepretation, which slightly differs from ours. 
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the key words are zpooriko, joined with tà npáyuata and åpuóto (+ xpócona). 
Both verbs were popular in the impersonal form (GpydCe1, npoofikov) meaning 
“it is fitting”. Viewing the compound phrases in context, Dionysius probably 
means by the first the suitability of the words for the situation in question.^? 
The second one means basically the same thing, but with reference to the 
persons of the speakers."^ Such a reading is in conformity with what we 
considered to be the most probable sense of Thucydides' statements about 
speeches in the chapter on method. The crucial thing is that Dionysius says that 
Thucydides meant to provide speeches as close as possible to the historical ones, 
and whenever he could not know the exact words of the speeches, he would 
compose them according to the highest standards of rational inquiry, based on 
knowledge about the historical context and the historical actors in question. 


4.6.3 Dionysius’ idea of usefulness and the implicit polemic 
with Thuc. I 22, 4 


Dionysius, in the prooemium to the Roman Antiquities, mentions usefulness in 
the context of his work (Ant. Rom. I 1, 2): 


éxcioOnv yàp St Set tods npooipouuévouc uvnueia tis éavtÊv wuyfig toig 
émytyvonévoic kataneiy, à uÀ ovvaqpaviotioexat vote GHpAGW adtHv UNO Tod 
ypóvov, kai závtov HAALCTA toù dvaypa@ovtac iotoptac, Ev aic Kadıöpdodan 
tiv Gaeta [návtec] droAaußavonev åpxův ppovńosóc te Kol cooíac obcav, 
TpOtov uév nobécsis npompeiohar koAdc Kal peyoAonzpencicg xol TOAANV 
ooéhsiay toic Avayvwoou&voic qepoboasc kt. 9? 


In this passage, Dionysius makes a direct connection between ®@éAeta and the 
bnó0&o1c of the historical work, i.e. a historian should choose such a ozó0gotq 
that will prove useful for the reader.**° By b2460eo1¢ Dionysius means the scope 
of the work: chronological and thematic (see above, quotations from Thuc. 6—7). 
In the Antiquities utility seems to be an effect of two qualities of the ozó0g61c: 


43 Such a definition seems not to be the basic one; see LSJ, s.v. npoonkw: “belong to”, 


» et ay tk 29 66. 


“pertain”, “concern”, then: “befitting”, “proper”, *meet". 

#4 LSJ, s.v. üpuóCo: “fit together", “join”, “adapt”, “accommodate”, then “fit well", “corre- 
spond”, “suit”, “be adapted for". 

45 “T am convinced that all who propose to leave such monuments of their minds to posterity 
as time shall not involve in one common ruin with their bodies, and particularly those who write 
History, in which we have the right to assume that Truth, the source of both prudence and 
wisdom, is enshrined, ought, first of all, to make choice of noble and lofty subjects and such as 
will be of great utility to their readers [...].” 

46 Verdin 1974, 295-296, emphasized the fact that in the Antiquities Dionysius emphasizes 
only usefulness, and never pleasure, which is compatible with the principles of Thucydides. Cf. 
Homeyer 1965, 270. 
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it should be “noble” and “magnificent”. If the subject matter lacks these features, 
the work is of no use (Ant. Rom. I 1, 3): 


oi uev yàp drép àóó&ov npayudrwv Tj novnpôv 7 unógpuüc omovófi; d&iov 
iotopikàc kataßaAöuevor zpaypace(ac, site Tod rpogAOstv sic yvOotv ópeyóuevot 
Kal tuycriv ÖnolVÖNNOTE dvéuatoc, site mepiovoíav Anodel&aodın Tfjg nepi 
Aóyovc 8vváuecoc BovAöuevor, odtE ts yv@oews CnAodvta1 mapa toic n- 
yryvonévoig oUte thc Suvduswc énawoðvta, Oó6av ésyKatadindvtec toG 
åvañaußávovo adtav tac totopíac, Sti tot00touc EiMAwoav adtoi Biouc, otas 
éEE5xKav tac ypaqác. ?7 


Dionysius’ vocabulary recalls the criticism of Thucydides found in the Letter 
to Pompeius. There, Thucydides’ ozó0zoic is explicitly criticized as “inglorious”, 
“poor” (e.g. Pomp. 3, 4: xovnpàv elAngev ozó0so), because it is focused on 
the shameful war between the Greeks.*** It seems that the above remarks from 
the prooemium to the Antiquities can be read as implicit criticism of Thucydides 
as well. The idea of usefulness is defined in a different way from that found in 
Thucydides: it is oriented towards the “patriotic” formation of the minds of the 
readers.^? There is nothing similar in the methodological declarations of 
Thucydides; usefulness is strictly connected to knowledge about the universal 
principles of human behaviour, and its primary aim 1s cognizance. Dionysius 
thus at the same alludes to and polemizes with Thucydides,” reinterpreting the 
latter’s historical ideas. 


#7 “For those who base historical works upon deeds inglorious or evil or unworthy of serious 
study, either because they crave to come to the knowlege of men and to get a name of some sort 
or other, or because they desire to display the wealth of their rhetoric, are neither admired by 
posterity for their fame nor praised for their eloquence; rather, they leave this opinion in the 
minds of all who take up their histories, that they themselves admired lives which were of a piece 
with the writings they published.” 

558 This criticism of Thucydides’ 0zó0s01c is analyzed in chapter four of the present work, 
pp. 213-214. 

439 Tt is evident in the manner in which Dionysius characterizes his own b260Eo1c (Ant. Rom. 
I 2, 1: Thy pv obv Snd0cow bt kaAiv coa. xoi ueyoXonpenfi Kai moAAoic óo£upov od 
LaKpOv oipo eost Aóyov KTH. (“That I have indeed made choice of a subject noble, lofty and 
useful to many will not. I think, require any lengthy argument [...]"). 

#0 See Said 2010, 181. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
THUCYDIDES IN THE TREATISES ON THE THEORY OF HISTORIOGRAPHY 


In the present chapter I focus on Thucydides’ place in treatises on the theory of 
historiography. Since there is no agreement on the content of the works entitled 
(or quoted as) [epi iotopiac, I begin with an assessment of the arguments of 
scholars who deny that IIepi totoptac treated historical theory at all. My aim is 
to show that this scepticism is unfounded. Next, I make a detailed investigation 
into the attribution of the fragment of Theophrastus where Thucydides appears 
(Cic. Or. 39). I adduce manifold arguments for the attribution of the testimony 
to Ilepi iotoptac. I then analyze the testimony of Praxiphanes’ [epi iotoptac, 
which also mentions Thucydides. Finally, I try to interpret Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus’ Letter to Pompeius as a type of IIepi iotopiac, and to illustrate how 
Thucydides is understood in this work. 


1. The content of works entitled [epi iovopíaq 
1.1 Arguments for and against theoretical content 


It has been suggested that to translate the title epi totoptac as “On History” is 
only one of various possibilities. Since our knowledge of such works is extremely 
scarce, this would be the first element to raise doubts about their subject. As is 
known, the basic, or primary meaning of iotopía was “inquiry” or “research”. 
However, this basic meaning had, as early as Herodotus’ time, changed into 
"events written down as an effect of inquiry", and simply “historical work”; 
and this continued throughout the Hellenistic period.’ There is no substantial 
evidence that would deny this sense on the level of general linguistic usage, and 
the examples below will show that, on a general level, the title IIepi totoptac 
can be understood as referring to historical writing. That IIepi iotopiac treated 
the theory of historiography was questioned by Gert Avenarius.? One of the 
central arguments adduced by Avenarius against the theoretical content of Hepi 
iotopiac treatises has to be discussed in detail. It is based on Cicero's statement 


!  Keuck 1934, 6-8; Seifert 1977, 226-284; Hose 1998, 634: “Ausgehend von der Bedeutung 
“Nachforschung’ (Hdt. 2, 118), über “Resultat der Nachforschung” = “Kenntnis” (Hdt. 1, pr.) hin 
zu schriftliche Darlegung der Nachforschung, d. h. im Falle Herodots (7, 96) “Geschichtliches 
Werk". Diese Bedeutung (Bezeichnung für Geschichtliche Werke) bleibt in der griechischen 
Literatur konstant (vgl. Pol. 1, 57,5).” 

?  Avenarius 1956, 170—171, cf. Brunt 1979, 320. Free 2015, 267—276, is less sceptical. 
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about the separate treatment of the precepts of historiography (Cic. De or. I 
61-62)? 


(61) [...] Cum eis me, ut dixi, oblecto, qui res gestas aut orationes scripserunt 
suas aut qui ita loquuntur, ut videantur voluisse esse nobis, qui non sumus erudi- 
tissimi, familiares. (62) Sed illuc redeo: videtisne, quantum munus sit oratoris 
historia? Haud scio an flumine orationis et varietate maximum; neque eam reperio 
usquam separatim instructam rhetorum praeceptis; sita sunt enim ante oculos.* 


Scholars have tended to see this passage as an argument against the theoretical 
content of treatises entitled IIepi iotoptac, particularly that by Theophrastus, or 
a lack of specialized works on the theory of historiography in the Hellenistic 
age in general. Avenarius says it would have been odd if Cicero had not known 
any such work if it existed.” However, after closer examination of this passage 
in Cicero we have to state that this passage does not mean exactly what 
Avenarius thought. Firstly, it implies that Cicero found the following precepts 
of writing history unarticulated: 

-ne quid falsi dicere audeat: the requirement of not falsifying the truth, 

-ne qua suspicio gratiae sit in scribendo: the requirement of impartiality, of 
favour, 

-ne qua simultatis: the requirement of showing no malice. 

These three are called by Cicero “well-known” basics (De or. II 63): 
fundamenta nota omnibus, on which further elements are built: exaedificatio in 
rebus et verbis. These fundamenta refer us back to De or. II 51, where Cicero 
says: Si, ut Graeci scripserunt, summi, inquit Catulus; si, ut nostri, nihil opus 


3 On the passage and its context see: Leeman, ad loc., 249-252; Woodman 1988, 70-116; 
Fleckl 1993, 21—24 (although I have objections to his interpretation); Fox 2007, 134—141; 
Woodman 2008, 23-31; Northwood 2008, 228—244. On De oratore in general, see Wilkins 1892, 
1—25; May, Wisse 2001, 3-48; Mankin 2011, 1-9; 35-41; for in-depth analyses of particular 
passages the commentary begun by Leeman and Pinkster 1981—2003 is invaluable. 

^ “I divert myself (as I said) in the company of those who have written the story of events, 
or speeches delivered by themselves, or whose style suggests their wish to be accessible to us 
men of no very profound learning. But I return to my argument. Do you see how great a respon- 
sibility the orator has in historical writing? I rather think that for fluency and diversity of diction 
it comes first. Yet nowhere do I find this art supplied with any independent directions from the 
rhetoricians; indeed its rules lie open to the view" (all translations of De oratore are of Sutton). 

> Avenarius 1956, 172: “Diesen Worten zufolge scheint es also in der hellenistischen Zeit 
noch keine Spezialschriften zur Geschichtsschreibung gegeben zu haben. Cicero jedenfalls war 
nichts dergleichen bekannt. [...] Diese Feststellung aber läßt auch die Existenz einer methodo- 
logischen Schrift des Theophrast als sehr fraglich erscheinen. Denn es wáre verwunderlich, wenn 
Cicero von einem Werk, dem Wehrli eine so maßgebende Bedeutung für die antike 
Geschichtstheorie zuschreibt, nichts gewußt sollte. " Cf. Rambaud 1953, 15. 
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est oratore; satis est non esse mendacem.° From the connection between these 
two passages, and from the context, it is clear that “not to be a mendax” means 
to keep to the fundamenta, to write history as the ancient (first) historians did, 
but without rhetorical embellishment. This embellishment is identical to the 
idea of ornatum, and the exaedificatio comprises res and verba." This exaedifi- 
catio is nothing other than the mpaypatikécs and Aektikóc tónoc known from 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus,® a scheme of dividing and assessing all rhetorical 
production, not only history, but also the regular speeches of the Attic orators. 
Res is treatment of the content, verba — the language employed by the 
historian.’ So, Cicero's statements mean that he does not find in the rhetorical 
handbooks the first element — fundamenta — the “obvious” rules of historical 
writing discussed expressis verbis. He seems to suggest that it is because they 
are conceived intuitively (sita sunt ante oculos). This does not imply that Cicero 
did not read anything about the second element — exaedificatio. Karl Petzold's 
analysis rightly points to the wider context of the argument in this part of the 
De oratore. To properly assess the meaning of Cicero's words, we have to begin 
with II 29. The subsequent discussion has the rhetorical praecepta as its 
theme; the recurring question is: are specific precepts necessary for particular 
branches of rhetoric? The answer is, for most of them, negative; these are 
inherent in the general rules, and are naturally at hand for a “ready speaker" 
(homini diserto, II 49).'' The sense of De or. II 62 is that even though the 
writing of history is a great responsibility (munus) for any orator, it still does 
not have (or need) a distinct treatment in the rhetorical handbooks,” just as with 
the preceding and the following "types" of rhetorical activity. This should in 
fact be seen in the light of the hypothesis put forward at the very beginning of 
De oratore — that a real orator's abilities have to rely on profound scientia, 


6  *[fhe is to write as the Greeks have written, answered Catulus, a man of supreme ability 


is required: if the standard is to be that of our own fellow-country-men, no orator at all is needed; 
it is enough that the man should not be a liar." 

7 Cf. the discussion by Northwood 2008, 239—241 of the relation between fundamenta, 
exaedificatio and leges historiae (polemic Woodman 1988); on the metaphor of the building n. 
30. The metaphor recurs in the discussion of ornatum in De or. III 151—152. 

8$ See below, p. 211. 

? See the discussion that follows. 

10 Petzold 1999, 260-261. 

! De or. II 44-49: It is in fact commenced as soon as in I 107-203, where Crassus 
emphasizes natural ability, excluding the need for precepts. 

12 [tis implied in the language of the sentence neque eam reperio usquam separatim 
instructam, that it introduces an opposing thought to what precedes, as has been remarked by 
Leeman, ad loc., 266: “Der mit neque eingeführte Satz hat eine adversative Bedeutung ‘und doch 
nicht" (my emphasis); cf. ibidem, 249-252. 
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rather than on specific instructions." The passage on historiography is a part of 
the argument that there are some branches of oratory that have their 
peculiarities, but nevertheless do not require any separate treatment. Therefore, 
given the main theme within which the statement about the precepts for 
historiography occurs, these remarks cannot be treated as a “discussion of how 
history should be written”.'* This is just an enumeration of certain tasks the 
orator has to deal with, a brief summary, and not an exposition of the rules of 
history, aiming at comprehensiveness. Cicero’s interlocutors see everything 
mentioned in II 62-63 — the fundamenta as well as exaedificatio — as left 
undefined, but only in the rhetorical handbooks or treatises, concerning 
rhetorical theory (in artibus rhetorum, II 64). This seems indisputable: we find 
such rules (these mentioned in II 62—63) neither in Aristotle's Rhetoric, nor in 
the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, etc. Moreover, a crucial aspect of the passage 
discussed is that it is a dialogue that takes place in 91 BC. When Cicero makes 
one of the interlocutors say that there are no particular precepts for historio- 
graphy in the available rhetorical treatises, this should rather be understood as 
pertaining to that dramatic date, not to the times during which Cicero was writing 
De oratore. Consequently, we cannot infer that in Cicero's time treatises 
named IIepi iotoptac, discussing the precepts of historiography, did not exist. 
All we can say precisely is that Cicero's dramatis persona from the dialogue 
De oratore had not seen the main principles of historiography included in 
rhetorical handbooks. 


1.2 Non-Peripatetic IIepi totopiac 


Avenarius, reflecting on the possible content of Theophrastus' and Praxi- 
phanes’ [epi iotopiac, mentions other works with this title. According to his 
reading of the passage from Cicero discussed above, his answer as to their 
theoretical content is rather negative.'® Still, his survey is very brief, and we 
have to verify our view about these works. There is one extant fragment of Hepi 
iotopiac ascribed to Metrodorus of Skepsis (turn of the 2'9/1* cent. BC), who 


? De or.1 14; 19-20. See Kennedy 1972, 209—226 (a discussion of this subject) and Wisse 
2002, 375—400. 

1^ Woodman 2008, 23. His controversy with Northwood is, in my view, exaggerated, 
because he treats the passage in Cicero as a systematic account of the theory of history. 

1^ Fox 2007, 140: “Most importantly, the discussion of rhetoric in historical writing needs 
to be read as an expression of the wider ambiguity concerning the position of rhetoric at Rome: 
either an essential part or a desirable enhancement. In the case of historiography, Cicero adopts 
an analysis carefully grounded in its historical context. Historiography was, at this point, both 
theoretically and practically, divorced from rhetoric.” 

16 Avenarius 1956, 170-173. 
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was a friend of Mithridates VI, and later joined Tigranes IL." A man of this 
name is mentioned by Cicero several times, as celebrated especially for his 
memory and high learning." He wrote a treatise expounding his system.!” He 
is also reported as author of a book on Tigranes, on gymnastics training, on 
custom, and what is taken by scholars to be a geographical treatise. The 
supposed fragment of IIepi iotoplag comes from the scholia (Schol. Apoll. 
Rhod. IV 834 = FGrHist 184 F 2): 


nep TOV zopOnóv Ev tı HaAdoonı vps Avapvonnara ytvetal, Gore Koi tmv 
0óXaocav OeppaívecOau óc qnot koi Mntpddswpoc £v npo epi iotoptac.”° 


This testimony contains two features pointing to the content of the work: 

a. It seems to have comprised several books. 

b. The testimony does not refer to historiography sensu stricto. 

However, it has been noted that the very title mentioned is not certain.?! It is 
possible that the scholiast refers to the title imprecisely, and that he means 
Metrodorus' work on Tigranes. Moreover, the general field of interest of the 
author, as far as we know, was far from rhetorical and literary theory. Thus, we 
cannot say whether the work cited by the scholiast was not a treatise on the 
theory of historiography. 

For Theodorus of Gadara's (axun: 33 BC) epi totopias we have a title in 
the Suda, and an indication that it comprised one book.” This author should 
probably be counted among the most important and influential intellectuals of 
the first century BC;? he was the teacher of Caesar Tiberius,” and wrote, according 
to ancient sources, many works? on rhetoric, grammar and geography or 


17 On this figure see Alonso-Nüfiez 1984, 253-258; Pédech 1991, 65-78; Alonso-Nüíiez 
2001, 604—613. 

15 FGrHist 184 T 4a-T 5aa = Cic. De or. 145; II 365; III 75; II 360. 

1? See Plin. HN, VII 88-89 (FgrHist 184 T 5c c). 

20 “And around the straits in the sea there are eruptions of fire such that the sea itself 
becomes hot, as Metrodoros reports in book one of Concerning History." (transl. Habinek). 

?! Wendel 1935, 296 in the apparatus criticus notes the doubts of Müller in his edition 
(FGH 204) and proposes emendation. Cf. Avenarius 1956, 171 n. 7. 

7 Suda, s.v. Oeó66opoc l'aóapeóc = FGrHist 850 T 1. There is new edition of his remains 
by Rossella 1991. 

23 On his life and works see Stegemann 1934, 1847-1859. Grube 1959, 337-365. Euseb. 
(Hieron) Chron. ol. 186, 4 (=T 3b) calls him nobilissimus artis rhetoricae preceptor. Cf. Strab. 
XVI 2, 29 (=T 3a). Quintilian testifies to the existence of a separate school, or even a “sect” of 
“Theodoreans”: /nst. IN 1, 18; I 11, 2; IN 3, 8; IV 2, 32; cf. Strab. XIII 4, 3. On this aspect see 
Forte 1973, 77—93. 

24 Suet. Tib. 57; Suda, s.v. Osddmpoc l'a6apgóc: SiSdoKaroc yeyovac Tifeptou Katoapoc; 
Quint. Inst. III 1, 17. 

?5 Quint. Inst. III 1, 18: remarks: plura scripsit Theodorus. 
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history." He was also probably a pupil of Apollodorus of Pergamum, and 
followed Peripatetics in his rhetorical theory." As for his epi iotoptac, 
Friedrich Blass assumed that it contained some type of theory of history,” 
whereas Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff took it to be an attempt to write 
regular history.” Both interpretations arose without argumentation. Other scholars 
have left the question without any hypothesis. However, Theodorus’ rhetorical 
and literary studies would be perfectly consistent with inquiry into the theory 
of historical writing. The information that the treatise was in one book indicates 
that it hardly could have been a historical narrative. Such one-volume work is 
a likely candidate fo a theoretical treatise. 

The last work (apart from Theophrastus and Praxiphanes) with such a title 
is attested to Caecilius of Caleacte, a Greek rhetor and grammarian who was 
roughly contemporary with Dionysius of Halicarnassus. He was considered a 
student of Apollodorus of Pergamum, and wrote several works on rhetoric and 
style! The fragment from his Iepi iotoptac is transmitted by Athenaeus (XI, 
p. 466a — BNJ 183 F 2, fr. 2 Ofenloch): 


Koik(uog 68 6 pńtop 6 ånò Kadiic Artis £v 1&1 ITepi Tovopíac Aya00kA&a qnoi 
tov tÓpavvov knýuata ypvod Emiösikvövra toig éraípoig PdoKelv, é& Qv 
èkepáuevos KATECKEDaKEVOL vara. > 


William Rhys Roberts suggested that this work may be identical with the IIepi 
TOV KAO’ toxopíav tj nap’ totopíav eipnuévov tois pritopot (On Things Said by 
Orators in Accordance with or Contrary to History), appearing under Caecilius? 
name in the Suda.” The passage quoted points to a historical account, in which 


26 Suda reports: BipAta 58 éypaye IIepi t&v év qovaic Cntovpévoev y ` Hepì iovopíac a . 
Tlepi H&0swg £v: ITept Saréxtov ópoiótntoc koi doóg(Sgoc p. ` ITepi xoArtetac p. . Mepi Kong 
Xvpíac a ` ITepi privopoc Svuvdpsws a ` Koi Ada. 

77 Stegemann 1934, 1849-1856. 

28 Blass 1887, 175. 

29 Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1900, 51, n.1. Stegemann 1934, 1849, discusses Theodorus’ 
IIgpi iovopíac under point C: “geographisch-historische Schriften”. 

30 See Avenarius 1956, 171-172. 

31 Suda, s.v. KatkQuoc = BNJ 183 T 1. Cf. Quint. Inst. IX 1, 12. On the author and his works 
see: von Morawski 1879, 370—376; Brzoska 1897, 1174-1188; Rhys Roberts 1897, 302-312; 
Kennedy 1972, 364—369; Weissenberger 2003, 885. 

32 “Kaikilios the orator from Kale Akte in his On History says that Agathokles the tyrant 
when showing his golden drinking cups to his companions claimed that he made them during the 
time that he worked as a potter." (transl. Jenkins). On Agathocles (361/0-289/8 BC), the tyrant 
and later king of Syracuse, as a potter, see Polyb. XV 35, 2 (7 Timaeus in BNJ 566 F 124c). 

33 Rhys Roberts 1897, 303—304. Kaibel 1899, 132 argued that a part of Strab. I 1, 23 is also 
a fragment of this work, assuming that Pseudo-Longinus, De sublimitate 36.3 is a criticism of an 
underlying text by Caecilius (Ofenloch 1907 prints the Strabo as Fragment 3). However, this has 
rightly been considered improbable by Jenkins 2011 (BNJ, online ref. on May 17*, 2015). 
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King Agathocles appeared, and this seems to exclude any historiographical- 
theoretical content.* In other sources we find parallel accounts on Agathocles, 
but they do not contribute to our understanding of Caecilius’ treatise.” On the 
basis of our scanty evidence it would seem probable that the work treated the 
history of Caecilius’ homeland — Sicily. We should be wary of drawing 
definite conclusions from Athenaeus’ quotation, as he may well have selected 
this sole statement and placed it in his own context; the primary sense could 
have been completely different. The quotation is introduced with qnot, and 
such a formula in Athenaeus usually means that he paraphrases, reformulates, 
or even supplements his original with additional information. But what 
probably is of significance is that Athenaeus does not specify the book number 
for that reference, which can imply that it was a single-volume treatise." 

To sum up, little can be said about non-Peripatetic works entitled IIepi 
iotopiac. As for Metrodorus, the title probably comes from the scholiast; at 
least, we do not find it on any list of works that would attest it. This, and the 
content suggested by the extant allusion to that work, the field of interest of the 
author, rather exclude the possibility that it treated the theory of historiography. 
In the case of Theodorus and Caecilius, in contrast, we have the title in the 
Suda. Further, Theodorus’ general field of interest — rhetoric, language, style 
etc., corresponds to his intellectual companion Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who 
treated historiography in the Letter to Pompeius and partly in On Thucydides. 
They both belonged to the same circle of intellectuals, and since Dionysius had 
systematic and established views on historiography, it is probable that 
Theodorus’ IIepi iotoptac treated historical theory. The same applies to 
Caecilius. It is plausible that the works entitled IIepi iotoptac treated historio- 
graphy from a theoretical perspective i.e. its rules or precepts as a distinct 
literary genre. The evidence of the non-Peripatetic works with that title at least 
does not exclude such a possibility; in particular Theodorus’ and Caecilius’ 
works are likely to have had such character. 


34 Avenarius 1956, 172: “jene Hypothese keineswegs erhärtet wird". 

35 Diod. Sic. XX 63, 4; XIX 2, 7; Polyb. XII 15, 6; XV 35, 2. 

36 Giovannelli-Jouanna 2007, 215-237, esp. 223-224. The author shows that in Athenaeus 
only such words as ypóqet and ypdgysı obtoc indicate a precise quotation. Adequate citations 
with not are very rare for this author. 

7! Athenaeus prefers to point to a specific book in most of his quotations of historians. 
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2. Thucydides in Theophrastus 
2.1 Theophrastus on Thucydides: IIepi totoptac or epi Agee? 


Now I shall get back to the fragments of Theophrastus and Praxiphanes, 
discussed above in the context of the question of what knowledge Hellenistic 
readers had of Thucydides, and look at them from a different viewpoint, namely 
their occurrence in that specific type of treatise named IIepi totoptac. Unluckily, 
while for Praxiphanes (Marc. Vit. Thuc. 29 = F 18 Wehrli = F 21 Matelli) it is 
stated explicitly that he brought up Thucydides in a treatise thus entitled, the 
attribution of the piece of Theophrastus (Cic. Or. 39 = fr. 697 FHS&G) is 
unsettled and needs to be addressed here.** For Theophrastus’ IIepi istopiag we 
have only a title in Diogenes Laertius’ list of his works, in the vita of the 
Peripatetic (V 47).? It is stated that it comprised one book. Nothing more can 
be inferred from Diogenes. Some scholars have suggested the theory of history 
as the theme of the work," and a number of these have assumed that the 
reference to Theophrastus in Cicero's Orator comes from IIepi iotoptac.*' This 
was, however, concluded without any attempt at analysis of Cicero's testimony. 
William Fortenbaugh, in his commentary to the edition ofthe fragment, followed 
other scholars, and preferred the ascription to Hepi A&&swc.” Still, he admits 


98 See the discussion of both fragments in the context of the readership of the History in 


chap. 2, pp. 44—58. 

39 For this vita see: Mejer 1998, 1-28. 

^' Wehrli, Wóhrle, Zhmud 2004, 539, translate the title of Theophrastus as “über Geschichts- 
forschung”, whereas Praxiphanes’ work is translated as “über Geschichtsschreibung" (p. 602). 

^! Regenbogen 1940, 1526; cf. Brunt 1979, 319-320. Recently Meifiner 2010, 181—182, 
remarked on Cic. Or. 39 that Theophrastus treated history as a developing phenomenon, which 
in Theophrastus’ view had been “upgraded” by Thucydides and Herodotus: “Theophrasts ITepi 
totoptac betrachtete die Geschichtschreibung also innerhalb einer Entwicklung, ähnlich wie 
Aristoteles die tragische Dichtung." 

? Fortenbaugh 2005a, 320. Similarly Avenarius 1956, 172; Petzold 1999, 263 (“vielleicht”). 
The only explicit references to Theophrastus’ Hepi AéEemc are two, both by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Comp. 16 = 688 FHS&G and Lys. 14 = 692 FHS&G. It appears in the second of 
Diogenes’ lists: Diog. Laert. V 47. Wehrli, Wóhrle, Zhmud 2004, 536-538 translated ITepi AéEeas 
as “Der Sprachstil"; Fortenbaugh 2005a, 120 has “expression or style". From the list we know 
that it was one book in length. On this work see Stroux 1912, 1-9; Kennedy 1963, 274—278; 
Fortenbaugh 2005a, 120—124; Fortenbaugh 2005b, 51. Fortenbaugh 2002, 93-102 argues that its 
content would treat poetry, oratory, and history. It would comprise the technicalities of Greek 
writing, encompassing all genres of literature. However, Stroux e.g. was ambiguous in his 
references to the work — he quotes it without a capital “p” (epi Aé&goc), which points to the fact 
that he probably considers his fragments as pertaining more generally to Theophrastus’ theory 
on A&c, not to the specific work listed by Diogenes. Schenkeveld, 1998, 79-80 stresses the fact 
that the only authors to mention this title as a work by Theophrastus are Diogenes and Dionysius, 
and without Dionysius’ quotation we could even attribute logical content to this work, as we 
would have to draw an analogy with Eudemus. The latter used the same title for a work on logic 
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that attribution to ITepi iotoptac cannot be excluded.^ 


2.1.1 Implications of the use of the word kKıvstv for the attribution 


As demonstrated above, Theophrastus, when describing Thucydides’ and 
Herodotus’ contribution to the development of historiography, most probably 
used the words: dnd tovtov 5} npótov iotopia Kıvndeioa or alternatively ovtot 
dé npóxoi th totopiav éxivnoav. I endeavour to show now that this finding 
can be of help for the attribution of the fragment. Fortenbaugh in his commen- 
tary connects the probable use of «tvetv in the passage about Herodotus and 
Thucydides, with Theophrastus’ interest in “firsts”, reflected e.g. in the fact that 
he composed a work IIepi ebpnudtov (On Discoveries).^ Is it justified? Since 
neither Sandys, nor Fortenbaugh analyzed the usage of this verb, I find it 
necessary to examine all parallels and discuss their implications for our fragment. 
Apart from three places adduced by Sandys and Fortenbaugh, I have managed 
to find five more instances where ktveiv appears in a context that suggests a 
similar sense to that found in Or. 39. The first passage adduced by Sandys and 
Fortenbaugh is Arist. Rhet. III 1404 a20-28: 


HpEavto uv oov xwfjoat tò npó tov, Wonep TéEMUKEV, oi nomrat' cà yàp óvópnacxa 

muńuata Eotiv, onfipEev 68 KAI Å P@VN AAVTOV LILNTIKOTATOV TOV HOPI@V niv: 

610 Kai ai tÉyvoi cuvéotnoav fi TE Pay@öla Kai À DroKpituch Kai Ado ye. éne 

©’ oi nomral, Aéyovtec ebHOn, Stà th Aé&w éS5dKovv nopícac0o1 tiv SdEav, 51d 
^ \ A. 2 < A e e / 45 

TODTO nomrıkn porn &yévevo AéEIc, otov fj Topylov. 


Here the object is A&&ıc, which, as Aristotle claims, was first “moved” by the 
poets. ^? The context is the development of the stylistic treatment of language. 
Sandys also cites a passage (Fortenbaugh omits it) from Plutarch, Sol. 29.6: 


(cf. Fortenbaugh 20052, 122-123). On the possible origins of IIepi Aé£ecG works see Kennedy 
1963, 64-65. On Polus, pupil of Gorgias, as the first known author of a work entitled IIepi AEecq 
see B. XIV 1 Rad. ap. Sudam, s.v. IIoc. 

55 Fortenbaugh 2005a, 320: “I see no way to rule out this alternative [...] 

^ See Diog. Laert. V 47; cf. his naming of Corax as the inventor of words, 736 A-C 
FHS&G. On the idea of np&tog edpetic see the classic work of Kleingünther 1933, 17-39. 

# “The poets, as was natural, were the first to give an impulse to style; for words are 
imitations, and the voice also, which of all our parts is best adapted for imitation, was ready to 
hand; thus the arts of the rhapsodists, actors, and others, were fashioned. And as the poets, 
although their utterances were devoid of sense, appeared to have gained their reputation through 
their style, it was a poetical style that first came into being, as that of Gorgias" (all translations 
of the Rhetoric are of Freese). 

46 See Laurenti 1987, 500-501. 


» 
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’ ra ^ ^ ^ £ » % /, ^ ^N ^ b , 
Apxou&vov 68 t&v nep Ogonw Sn Thy zpayqóíav Kıveiv, Kal Stà thy xowótnta. 
tods noAAodg Äyovrog tod mpáyuatoc, oUzo 8’ sic (juAAav Evaymvıov 
&&nyuévov.? 


The object of the verb is tragedy, the context is Solon's attitude towards novelties 
in tragedy that he, as Plutarch reports, found inappropriate. There is no indi- 
cation that the Thespian group was the “first” to innovate; Kıvetv is not meant 
as an act/process in the development of tragedy. 

Sandys and Fortenbaugh overlooked an analogy drawn by Aristotle between 
the act of altering the existing laws and changes made in sciences and arts. Both 
acts are conveyed with the word kıvetv. The context is Aristotle's discussion of 
the question of whether the change of ancestral laws is beneficial, Arist. Pol. 
1268 b25-38: 


éunizter ©’ sic GAO npófAnpa xol okéy évépav: dxopotot yap tives nÓvepov 
PAoßepov Ñ ovp@épov tais nóAeot TO Kıveiv TOdE natpí(ovc vópouc, dv Å tic HALOS 
Bedttov. [...] ém yodv tav Av dmiomußv toOto coveviivoysv, otov iatpucÀ 
kıvndsica rapd ta nátpia Kal youvactikÀ koi SAMS ai tÉyvai nGoo Kai oi 
dvuvduseic, BOT’ éne uíav voótov Ostéov Kai nv xoAvukv, Sov Sti Kal nepi 
tabtnv dvayKaiov ópotoc gye.’ 


Thus, Aristotle uses kietv for wide range of fields: laws, (all) arts and sciences, 
particularly medicine and sport. Medicine, gymnastics, and “all other sciences 
and arts" appear as examples of positive effect of the activity indicated by the 
word kıveiv.” The word is used regularly throughout the passage and it clearly 
has the sense of the “reform” or “revision” of state laws, and also appears many 


^! “Thespis was now beginning to develop tragedy, and the attempt attracted most people 


because of its novelty, although it was not yet made a matter of competitive contest." (transl. 
Perrin) 

^5 “And the matter leads to another problem and a different inquiry: some persons raise the 
question whether to alter the ancestral laws, supposing another law is better, is harmful or 
advantageous to states. Hence it is not easy to give a speedy agreement to the above proposal to 
honor reformers, if really it is disadvantageous to alter the laws; yet it is possible that persons 
may bring forward the repeal of laws or of the constitution as a benefit to the community. And 
since we have made mention of this question, it will be better if we set out a few further 
observations about it, for, as we said, it involves difficulty. And it might be thought that it would 
be better for alteration to take place; at all events in the other fields of knowledge this has proved 
beneficial — for example, medicine has been improved by being altered from the ancestral system, 
and gymnastic training, and in general all the arts and faculties so that since statesmanship also 
is to be counted as one of these, it is clear that the same thing necessarily holds good in regard to 
it as well." (transl. Rackham) 

^ See Phillips Simpson 1998, 109-110; Barker 1946, 71-72. Pezzoli, Curniz 2012, 298, 
emphasizes Aristotle's treatment of medicine from a diachronic perspective; cf. the introduction 
to book II: pp. 7-19 and Brunschwig 1980, 512-540. 
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paragraphs later. It has to be noted that Aristotle admits the limits of the 
analogy between arts and laws: the latter are dependent solely on custom.?! 
Therefore, to “move” them is more hazardous and should be done only with 
extreme caution. 

The example of Hippodamus, and the whole argument where the analogy 
appears, indicate that kıveiv is the second step after ebptokeiv: Aristotle begins 
with provisions “discovered” by him, points out their weaknesses, and poses 
the question of whether it would be advantageous for the polis to alter (ktvetv) 
them.? It is crucial that in Aristotle the two ideas, of the first inventor and of 
the reformer, of £opsoic and kívnoic, are plainly distinguishable. This can be 
traced in Aristotle’s use of Kıveiv also for téyvat, in De sophisticis elenchis (183 
840—183 b35). It is stated that discovery has much greater significance than 
further contribution, but it usually leaves the thing discovered in a very 
primitive state.” This is an argument against Fortenbaugh's connection of the 
testimony with Theophrastus’ On Discoveries. 

In the passage from the Politics Aristotle is talking about at téyvo1 näooı, 
and we have one more testimony where Kıveiv appears in the context of the art 
of rhetoric, in Sex. Emp. Adv. math. VII 6 = DK 31 A 19: 


"EuneóokAéa uv yàp 6 <ApiototéAnc> qnoi mpOtov PnTopichv kekwwnkévau? 


The object of the verb is, of course, rhetoric. Diogenes Laertius suggests that 
Aristotle said this in the dialogue named The Sophist, perhaps in the account of 
the development of rhetoric." But Diogenes reports Aristotle's account with 
the word sebpetv: AptototéAnc 5’ év TH Lo~ioth qnot mp@tov ’Eunsöori£a 


50 Arist. Pol. 1286 a13. 

3! Arist. Pol. 1269 al9-20. There was a scholarly debate on what he actually “discovered”, 
on which see Burns 1976, 414—428, who convincingly argued that it was “a new theoretical approach 
expressed in his writings which consisted in a total planning concept comprising political, social 
and economic considerations and land-allocation based on these premises." (cit. p. 428) 

52 [tis consistent with other sources: in Herodotus kıveiv is used in a very negative sense of 
“tampering with" the ancestral laws by Cambyzes (Hdt. III 80). Interesting is the account of the 
prescriptions of Zaleucus (Stob. 4. 2.19, 71-75), where to “move” the laws of the state should 
imply grievous consequences for the individual, if his reform will be considered unbeneficial for 
the state. See also Plat. Leg. VII 797b. 

5 Arist. Pol. 1267 b22-1269 a28. 

5 Arist. Soph. el. 183 b. 

55 “Aristotle says that Empedocles was the first to move the rhetoric" (the verb kıveiv 
intentionally translated literally to avoid misconception at this stage). 

56 Diog. Laert. VIII 56-57 = fr. 65 Rose. On Aristotle’s dialogues see Laurenti 1987, 74— 
88; on the Sophist in particular ibidem, 495—500. Laurenti aptly underlines the difficulties with 
determining the subject matter of the work. Flashar 1983, 283 thinks the content is about famous 
sophists. 
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pniopikr]v evpetv, Zrivova sé Öladertıcnv (“Aristotle says in the Sophist that 
Empedocles discovered rhetoric, and Zeno, dialectic”). However, the testimony 
of Quintilian would make us consider Sextus’ account to be more faithful to the 
words of Aristotle, since he there, referring most probably directly to the Stagirite, 
uses movere.” Laurenti presented an apt interpretation of this fragment of 
Aristotle in the context of his other statements on the history of rhetoric, and 
indicated that Empedocles is meant to have made some contributions to what 
already existed.°* 

There are three more instances where Kıvetv appears with similar conno- 
tations, one in Sextus Empiricus? and two in Diogenes Laertius — concerning 
Arcesilaus™ and Protagoras. *! 


57” Inst. II 1, 8: Nam primus post eos quos poetae tradiderunt mouisse aliqua circa 


rhetoricen Empedocles dicitur (“The first writer after those recorded by the poets who is said to 
have taken any steps in the direction of rhetoric is Empedocles." This translation of Butler, as 
regards the rendering of movisse, seems inadequate). Laurenti 1987, 500; 518 notes that movere 
in such a sense appears only on this one occasion, in Quintilian, which suggests a verbum e verbo 
translation. 

55 Laurenti 1987, 501-503. Cf. fragments 136 Rose (Tisias as the inventor) and 137 Rose 
(Corax and Tisias: precepts). 

5 Sex. Emp. Adv. math. XI 2 = Socrates I C464 Giannantoni. The object of the verb is 
ethics, which was, we are told, first directed by Socrates towards the inquiry into right and wrong. 
This is a reflection of the opinion that Socrates turned philosophy from the mere study of nature 
to the problems of ethics. Sextus’ text implies that philosophy proper is about ethics, and ethics 
is about right and wrong. See the comm. of Bett 1997, 48 and his introduction to the treatise: IX— 
XIX. Spinelli 1995, 133-134; 143 with n. 48 sees a “Timonian” implication here, which is beyond 
the scope of our present argument. Similar views of Socrates' role are frequently expressed, e.g.: 
Cic. Tusc. V 10-11; De fin. V 88; it had been articulated earlier by Xen. Mem. I 1, 11—16. If this 
reading is correct, Kıveiv means, in this context, that Socrates has revolutionized philosophy and 
begun the process of making it what it was meant to be (see Spinelli 1995, 133-134). 

99 The first one (Diog. Laert. IV 28 = Arcesilaus T 1a Mette) is on Arcesilaus: zpótoc tov 
Aóyov éxívnos. On this vita see: Dorandi 1992, 3777-3784; Long 1986, 429-449: Both tend to 
see Philodemus as the main source. The object of the verb is Aóyoc, *handed down by Plato", 
thus the testimony belongs to the field of language and philosophy (the way of conducting the 
argument or discourse), and since we have an indication that Arcesilaus took “Plato’s Aóyoc" and 
made it “more eristic”, it is plain that kıvetv means “to improve" or “to innovate by alteration” 
something handed down by the predecessor. Diogenes does not give his source here. Shalev 2006, 
320 assumes that where Diogenes remains tacit as to the source, in the given place he is to be 
considered the author of the given statement. This is, however, a question beyond the scope of 
this discussion. On Diogenes’ sources see Mejer 1978, 7-16; Moraux 1986, 245-294. 

9! Diog. Laert. IX 53, 1 = DK 80 Al, 53: tò Xokparukóv eióoc t&v Aóyov npóxoc ékivnos. 
The object is the “Socratic form of argumentation”, as we probably should render the Greek here, 
and the field is philosophy. It is not clear whether Protagoras is meant to have initiated, or invented, 
the subject in question. On Protagoras-vita in Diogenes see the recent article of Shalev 2006, 
309-337; cf. Decleva Caizzi 1992, 4236-4240. Both underline the extreme density of subjects 
for which Protagoras is credited. See also Untersteiner 1967, 15—25. Untersteiner has seen a 
Peripatetic source here. Decleva Caizzi 1992, 4239 with n. 94—95, argues for Favorinus, due to 
the character of the entire vita. Cf. Mejer 1978, 30—32. 
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In that set of parallels, five of the examples stress the word ap@toc, and for 
our purposes we shall concentrate on these, since there is little doubt that 
npó1oc was also the word used by Theophrastus in the fragment about Thucydides 
(dnd tovtov N npótov iotopia Kıvndeica or obtot 6& PATOL tùv iotopíav 
éxivnoay, cf. chap. 2, pp. 52-53). Two of the instances concern Aöyog (Arcesilaus, 
Protagoras), one: Aé&ic (the poets), one: rhetoric (Empedocles), one: ethics/ 
philosophy (Socrates). Setting aside Diogenes Laertius (whose sources are not 
specified and rather impossible to detect here) and Aristotle’s observations on 
innovations on méoa1 téva (which appear in a digression), we are left with 
three instances where np@tog/o1 + Kıveiv occur: Aristotle's statement about the 
poets from the Rhetoric (innovators of AéEic), about Empedocles in the Sophist 
(innovator of rhetoric), and Sextus’ Empiricus about Socrates (innovator of 
philosophy). 

Where did all these remarks come from, namely from which sections of 
these works? To begin with the easiest case, Sextus voices this remark on 
Socrates at the very beginning of his work, in the second paragraph, the first 
being a general outline of the subject matter. The independent character of 
Contra ethicos 1s indisputable, so it was natural to include a proper prooemium 
there. The statement about Empedocles is difficult to assess in that respect; it is 
extremely limited. Still, we quoted Quintilian as deriving from this passage of 
Aristotle, and this comes in an introduction to book III, a history of rhetoric. 
Empedocles is named at the very beginning of this account, with the verb that 
echoes Aristotle's words: movisse. Thus it is not unreasonable to surmise that 
this remark also comes from an opening part of the dialogue. As for Aristotle's 
statement about the poets, it is clear that it comes from the introductory part of 
the third book of the Rhetoric. Aristotle provides an overview of what he will 
discuss in the treatise: the A&&ıc, then he says who was the first to make any 
innovation in that field. The parallel from the Rhetoric is substantial: the “first 
innovators” of A&&ıc are indicated in the introduction to book three. This book, 
as we know from e.g. the Alexandrian list, was treated as (and was probably 
intended to be) a separate treatise, with A&&ıc as its theme. So we arrive at at 
least two cases where mp@toc kwmntüg is named in what we will call the 
prooemium proper, immediately after a summary, an overview, of the subject 
matter of the work. 


9? Flashar 1983, 254, adds that it was given nr. 87 in the record. Moreover, Fortenbaugh 
2002, 93-102 showed probable convergences between the Hepi AéEeo of Theophrastus and the 
content of Aristotle's Rhetoric III. 
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To be sure, three examples, although compelling, do not constitute a common 
rule. However, they are substantial enough to allow us to consider the possibility 
that Theophrastus’ statement about Herodotus and Thucydides belonged to the 
prooemium as well.” There is also no evidence to the contrary, either for all the 
parallels analysed above, or for this testimony itself. The question remains, this 
is the prooemium to what work? Taking into account our conclusions about the 
character of statements with Kıvstv + np@tog in the attested systematic treatises, 
each on a specific subject, the probable location and sense of «tveiv in these 
works (the innovator of a specific sphere is mentioned in the prooemium, 
because this sphere is the main subject of the work), our case with iotopíav 
Kıveiv seems not to fit the provenance from IIepi AéEewc. Put simply, to state 
that Thucydides and Herodotus were the first innovators of history would be 
much more apposite to a prooemium to a work on history, which could include 
a history of the genre, similar to those of Dionysius and Cicero adduced here, 
than in a general work on Aéé1c. 


2.1.2 The context of Cicero's quotation from Theophrastus 


As I mentioned above, Fortenbaugh, given the context of Cicero's account, 
ascribed this testimony to IIepi AéEews. Cicero gives some indications that he 
drew on Aristotle and Theophrastus for the treatment of prose rhythm in the 
Orator, which is very detailed. This is one argument for regarding Cicero's 
knowledge of Theophrastus’ theory of rhythm as profound, perhaps indeed 
based on a direct reading of his treatise IIepi A&&ewc. It has been argued that 
Cicero particularly adequately renders Theophrastus' four virtues of style, 
probably discussed in IIepi A&&ewc.°° However, even if in some parts of the 
Orator Cicero makes extensive use of Ilepi AgEewe, it does not allow us to 
automatically assume that the mention of Theophrastus in our testimony, 


& We should bear in mind that Ciceronian quotations with the UAF refer usually (albeit not 


explicitly) to a specific place in a particular work. 

64 In the Orator he mentions Aristotle with Theophrastus in connection with prose rhythm 
four times (172, 194, 218, 228). Thus, Kennedy 1972, 225 assumed the "direct use" of 
Theophrastus. Cf. Kennedy 1963, 273—274: Cicero's “repeated use" of IIepi Aé&go in the 
Orator. Similarly Sandys 1885, LXIX-LXX. 

65 Kennedy 1972, 256: “The basis of what Cicero says is derived from Isocrates, Aristotle, 
and Theophrastus, but he has applied the Greek theories to Latin and he has much more to say 
about rhythm than any earlier author (174).” Kennedy emphasized that the discussion of rhythm 
is the most detailed part of the work (esp. 168—236). Theophrastus has also been detected as the 
plausible intermediate source for the report of Aristotle's opinions on prose rhythm in De oratore 
III 182-183: Wisse 1989, 180—183. 

66 Stroux 1912, 9-28; Kennedy 1963, 273-278; Fortenbaugh 2005b, 59; Kennedy 1972, 225. 
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Orator 39, comes from that work. An important thing Fortenbaugh does not 
take into account here is Cicero’s method of composition in his treatise. We 
shall not presuppose that he drew on a single source.°’ It was most probably 
work on excerpts, which was often the cause of similar mistakes — and of our 
confusion. The reference to the historians actually does not fit well into 
Cicero's own exposition in Or. 38—39. First the "inventors" are mentioned, then 
some orators, and next, Thucydides and Herodotus, only for Cicero to state how 
different they were from their contemporaries, but then to underline, with 
Theophrastus’ wording, how innovative they were in the field of history. In one 
sentence Cicero does not make a distinction between them, then the difference 
is admitted in the next one.® Then, for the section 37-40 Cicero would have 
most likely written down on a single roll all that was available and relevant for 
the chief theme of the section: the diachronic description of the beginnings of 
stylistic prose. He evidently wrote down passages from Plato's Phaedrus, one 
from Isocrates, something from Theophrastus; he also refers to unspecified 
sources (ferunt, traduntur). This something of Theophrastus could be selected 
from a work that was not necessarily used further in the Orator, but matched 
the subject and chronology in sections 37-40 (inventors and innovators in 
prose-writing). 

To gain a fuller picture, we can also look to two accounts of the history of 
historiography, one Cicero's own,” and one by Dionysius." In both, Herodotus 
and Thucydides are the innovators set within a chain of the development of 
historiography. The terminology of these descriptions is strikingly consistent 
with what is reflected in Cicero's account of Theophrastus’ words in Or. 39 
(ornatius + uberius). Dionysius is more elaborate on the question of the 
kataokevn of the two historians and their predecessors; Cicero also begins with 


67 To assume that the mention of Herodotus and Thucydides comes from Mep AéEews 


presupposes that the whole account in Orator, 37—40 is from that work. 

88 Cicero, in the De inventione II 4, discloses his own modus operandi, saying he procured 
excerpts from the most important authors on the subject (omnibus unum in locum coactis 
scriptoribus ... excerpsimus). In De fin. 1 6, he adds explicitly that on which he remained silent 
in the De inv. — that he supplements what he collected with judgements or opinions of his own, 
and arranges the structure of his text according to his purpose. Dorandi 1991, 11—33 reconstructs 
the process of creating a literary work by ancient authors, and identifies several stages of it, one 
of them being preparing and using exerpts, if several works were to be perused in the process. 
Cf. Plinius" method analyzed by Münzer, 1897, e.g. 22-24. Mejer 1978, 16—29, gives an excellent 
illustration of how working on excerpts affected the work of Diogenes Laertius. See also Blanck 
1992, 120-122. 

$9 This was also a riddle for Fortenbaugh 2005a, 319; his answer is that “the failure seems 
to be entirely his [Cicero's — M.K.] own". But what is the reason for the failure? 

7 De or. II 55-58. 

7 Dion. Hal. Thuc. 23-24. 
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words echoing ornatius et uberius. These accounts fit the idea of Kwetv 
flawlessly: the two historians are conceived of as the first contributors to an art 
of history that is handed down by their predecessors, and it is reflected in the 
language and structure of the accounts. What I want to underline is the fact that 
the overall scheme of these accounts is compatible with the testimony of Theo- 
phrastus in the Orator. In other words, Cicero and Dionysius seem to have had 
at their disposal some sort of account of the development of the historical genre, 
in which Thucydides and Herodotus were milestones for its linguistic apparatus. 
It is not excluded, that they used Theophrastus’ IIepi totoptac as source, since 
the similarity of their accounts is evident, and must be explained somehow." 
In sum, the conclusion of this section is that the testimony in Cicero's 
Orator, 39 comes from Theophrastus’ IIepi iovopíac. This attribution has 
consequences for our view on Theophrastus' reception of the History. 


2.2 Thucydides in Theophrastus: conclusions 


Theophrastus’ treatment of historiography as a distinct literary genre in the 
IIgpi totopíac seems, on the basis of the above enquiries, highly probable. Since 
Thucydides and Herodotus were most probably mentioned in the prooemium to 
that treatise, we can surmise that they were the fundamental figures in it. Their 
contribution was regarded as essential. What exactly was — in Theophrastus’ 
view — Thucydides' impact on historiography? The reconstruction of Theo- 
phrastus’ terminology is crucial for our answer to that question. As concluded 
above (chap. 2, pp. 54—55), it is likely that the second part of the fragment is 
Cicero's translation of Theophrastus’ phrase Aéyew nepırrötepov... Kai ueítovi 
xataokeufj, (to express... with greater copiousness and embellishment). In 
general, the term kataokevn covers: the use of tropes and figures, both of speech 
and of thought, the choice of words, and the use of words in composition. 
Composition also includes periodic structure and rhythm." The term mepittév 
is attested for Theophrastus by Dionysius, as a citation from Theophrastus’ On 
Style, where it is reported that tò uéya, oeuvöv and mepittév come from the 
given choice of words, their composition, and the use of figures. The definition 
ofkataokevn appears thus in connection with the concept of zepittév: nepırröv 
is an effect of a particular kavaoksevij. ^ We shall ask then, what grounds Theo- 


7 Nassal 1910, 6-7 does not even take into account the possibility that Dionysius can in a 
way "depend" on Cicero; de Jonge 2008, 215—216 adduces several arguments for Dionysius’ 
dialogue with Cicero (on Thuc. 55), considering it at least probable. 

7 See above pp. 53-54 on the alternative term kexoopnpévov. The senses of the two words 
in the context of style are similar. 

7 Kennedy 1963, 11-12. 

75 Dion. Hal. /soc. 3, 1 = fr. 691 FHS&G. Leeman, ad loc., 292-295; Stroux 1912, 19. 
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phrastus had for such description of Herodotus’ and Thucydides’ language? 
The only reasonable inference is that Theophrastus assessed both historians’ 
language in the context of their predecessors’. This in turn implies that they had 
to be thoroughly analysed by the philosopher; specifically, Thucydides’ choice 
of words, composition, and use of figures were scrutinized. Theophrastus not 
only knew and read the History, but studied its text, from the perspective of its 
stylistic innovations in historiography. 

We shall also emphasize that both Herodotus’ and Thucydides’ style was 
equally assessed as innovative. It seems that, apart from patent differences 
between the historians, they were thought of as major advance for the genre. 
This is an argument that contradicts some modern ideas about the reasons why 
Thucydides was allegedly not read in the Hellenistic age — as more difficult 
than Herodotus. Analysis of style does not exclude treatment of other 
elements, particularly of the subject matter of the History, by Theophrastus. As 
we see in Dionysius’ On Thucydides, historical work can (or even should) be 
studied from both perspectives. Unfortunately, we lack any testimony of 
Theophrastus’ observations about the History in this regard. But it is not 
excluded, given the impact of Theophrastus on Dionysian literary studies in 
general, that certain observations of the latter in the treatises where Thucydides 
is discussed reflect the former's ideas and views about our historian. 


3. Thucydides in the IIepi iotopiac of Praxiphanes 
3.1 The theme of Praxiphanes' treatise and the figure of Thucydides 


In the chapter on the circulation of the History in the Hellenistic period, 
Praxiphanes of Mytilene's mention of Thucydides in the [epi totopiac was 
introduced (pp. 56-58). Here I shall draw further conclusions and consider the 
fragment's implications for our views of Thucydides' reception. We shall try 
to specify the overall context in which Thucydides appeared in the treatise, and 
establishing its subject is crucial here. This question has been more intensely 
debated than the Ilepi totopiac of Theophrastus. Heretofore, the following have 
been proposed as the main theme of Praxiphanes’ ITepi totopiac: 


76 See e.g. Hornblower 1995, 47. 
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a. Poetry and its relation to historiography.” 

b. The theory of historiography.’ 

c. Critical-literary and grammatical inquiry.” 

d. Other.*° 
Options c) and d) have never been seriously taken into account in studies which 
have analysed the testimony in detail, and were made in passing, without any 
substantial argumentation. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff was the first to thoroughly 
examine this fragment on Thucydides, and he focused on his alleged stay at 
Archelaus’ court in Pella, together with the poets. He interprets the fragment as 
part of a tradition that Thucydides lived and died at Archelaus’ court. This 
information would, in Wilamowitz’s judgment, be part of a biography of the 
historian.*' Rudolf Hirzel accepted Wilamowitz’s hypothesis about the stay in 
Pella, but posed the question of the relationship of the title to such an 
understanding of its content.” Hirzel also advanced the first and the most 
influential hypothesis that Praxiphanes’ IIepi totopíac was a dialogue on the 
relationship between historiography and other literary genres, represented by 
Agathon (tragedy), Plato Comicus (comedy), Choerilus and Niceratus (epic), 
and Melanippides (dithyrambic poetry). The background to the dialogue would 
be Aristotle’s ninth chapter of the Poetics (the difference between the universal 
and the particular). Building on this assumption, Hirzel believed that, in 
connection with Aristotle’s alleged disregard for history, in Praxiphanes’ work 
historiography was represented in a negative light, as inferior to poetry. The 
dialogue would end with a discouragement of Thucydides by the poets named, 
and in a generally poor assessment of the historian. Other scholars followed, 
commonly repeating this theory as established knowledge, without any 
verification of Hirzel' s argument." When we check Hirzel's reasoning, we find 
that he supported the thesis of the dialogue-form of the work only by a very 
limited testimony that Praxiphanes wrote dialogues, one of which was entitled 


7^ Preller 1842, 21; Hirzel 1878, passim; Wehrli 1969, 112. Tuplin 1993-1994, 183-184, 
does also not exclude such a possibility; cf. Corradi 2012, 495—523. 

78 Schwartz 1938, 67-87; Wehrli 1947, 54-71; idem 1983, 567-568; Tuplin 1993-1994, 196. 

7? Crónert 1906, 176; Gigante 1999, 60 n. 22. 

8? Ritschl 1866, 413, thought that Praxiphanes' work was a monograph on King Archelaus. 

8! Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1877, 353-359. 

€ Hirzel 1878, 46. 

33 Hirzel 1878, 48; cf. von Fritz 1956, 137; 142. 

% Hirzel 1878, 46-49: “So weist das Bisherige auf einen Dialog des Praxiphanes IIepi 
iotoptac, in dem von den Beziehungen der Geschichte zur Poesie die Rede war und wohl über 
den Vorzug der einen vor der andern gestritten wurde. " (p. 47) Cf. Brink 1946, 24; Aly 1954, 
1777; Piccirilli 1985, 113: *molto probabilmente il dialogo"; Hornblower 1995, 54; Fuhrer 1996, 
118-120. 
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IIepi zomtéav.® The further part of Hirzel’s reconstruction relies solely on his 
understanding of the Peripatetic attitude towards historiography. This, in turn, 
is dependent on a specific reading of Aristotle’s Poetics, and is hard to accept." 
Corradi thoroughly revised Hirzel’s hypothesis.*’ She makes a compelling case 
that ITepi iotoptag could be modelled on the symposium of Seven Sages, and 
that dialogue was a suitable, popular and well-attested form in the Peripatetic 
circle of historical-literary research.** Corradi tried to show that a more positive 
value has been ascribed to Thucydides and to historiography by Praxiphanes, 
that he integrated Aristotle’s Poetics, 9 with certain teachings from the Rhetoric. 
However, her suppositions as to the details of the theme of the work are not 
convincing: she argues that the direction of the dialogue could be the relation 
of each genre to the ka0óAov from the Poetics.? There exists no substantial 
evidence to support this speculation. Recently, Burkhard Meißner revived the 
theory of historiography as the theme and content of Praxiphanes’ work, in 
particular its development as a literary genre.” This concept has much on its 
side, particularly because Thucydides was, as far as we can conclude from 
Marcellinus’ testimony, placed in chronological relation with representatives 
of other literary genres. The central position of historiography is suggested by 
the very title of the work. It has to be underlined that this part of the testimony 
is closer to the quotation of Praxiphanes' words (introduced with qnot), but still 
has to be taken with caution. In addition, Christopher Tuplin argued that in the 
work in question Praxiphanes made a theme of Thucydides' fame: its scarcity 
during his lifetime and shortly after, and its great increase in the following 
generations. As another possible topic, Tuplin proposed the concept of 
usefulness and pleasure in historical writing, as Theophrastus seems to have 
reflected on these.” The first part of Tuplin’s interpretation is strictly based on 
what we read in the fragment, and can thus be accepted. Still, we need to keep 
in mind that, as I pointed out above, the part of the sentence about the 
posthumous fame of Thucydides is most likely Marcellinus’ own inference 
from Praxiphanes’ words. 


55 Hirzel adduced only Diog. Laert. III 8 as proof. 


86 Cf Tuplin 1993-1994, 190-191. 

87 Corradi 2012, 495—523. 

88 Ibidem, 503-504. 

89 Ibidem, 506—514. 

%9 He followed Wehrli 1947, 70-71, see Meißner 2010, 181. 
?! Tuplin 1993-1994, 194-196. 

? Ibidem, 196. 
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3.2 Thucydides in Praxiphanes: conclusions 


To sum up, on the basis of the Praxiphanes fragment in question we can 
justifiably conclude that: 

1. On History contained some type of historical-biographical mention of 
Thucydides, within a framework of dating based on synchronism with other 
famous authors. 

2. Praxiphanes probably showed an interest in the fact that the historian had 
been successful only later in life. 

3. The theme of late-gained respect was one of the fopoi present in Peri- 
patetic biography, and this topos could be applied to Thucydides the historian. 

Hirzel’s, Corradi’s, and Meißner’s readings seem rightly to stress that history 
was conceived of by Praxiphanes as a strictly separate literary genre. Accord- 
ingly, one of the most important conclusions that can be drawn from the 
testimony is that Thucydides was chosen, or was conceived of as the chief 
representative of historical genre.” This is consistent with Theophrastus’ piece 
transmitted by Cicero, and both Peripatetics’ assessment of the historian seems 
to be based on thorough study of the History, and reflect the fact that Thucydides 
was considered the milestone in historiography as distinct literary genre. 


4. Thucydides in Dionysius? Letter to Pompeius 
4.1 Letter to Pompeius: a type of IIepi totoptac? 


Theodorus of Gadara and Caecilius of Calacte wrote IIepi totoptac. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Theodorus, and Caecilius shared intellectual interests (rhetoric, 
language, style), and were a part of a specific circle of scholars. The importance 
of these contacts for Dionysius' literary activity have recently been firmly estab- 
lished.” Dionysius of Halicarnassus certainly knew Theodorus; his relation 
with Caecilius is explicitly confirmed by Dionysius' reference to him in one of 
his literary treatises, even though the nature of their contact is disputable. It is 
therefore very plausible that Dionysius knew Theodorus’ and/or Caecilius? 
ITepi iotoptac.” Since in Dionysius’ time Peripatetism was revived, it is possible 


?5 Cf. Momigliano 1990, 40. 

9! Cf.chap.3, p. 181 n. 411. 

°5 See Dion. Hal. Pomp. 3, ad fin: éuoi uévto Kai t OUTETO Koo ooket KA. Comm. 
see Fornaro 1997, 226, who refers to the question with bibliography. The affinity between 
Caecilius and Dionysius has been stressed already by Krüger 1823, VIII-X: “Idemque, hic etiam 
Dionysii geminus, [epi iotoptac scripsisse perhibetur. Sed optime hanc similitudinem 
congnoscas ex cognata utriusque critici indole atque ingenio." (p. IX). Ofenloch 1907, XIII-XIV 
envisaged a scholarly dispute between them; similarly Tolkiehn 1908, 84-86; Hidber 1996, 5-6. 
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that he read Theophrastus’ Ilepi iotopiac as well.” Kenneth Sacks has put 


forward a thesis that part of Dionysius’ Letter to Pompeius is actually intended 
to be a type of Ilepi iotoptac.”’ He argues that, since two prominent scholars of 
the time wrote this type of treatise (IIepi tovopíac), Dionysius would consider 
it natural to do the same. We know that Caecilius certainly made use of Thucy- 
dides; he assessed some aspects of his language in the treatise On Figures, and 
he compared him with Herodotus.?* In the Letter Dionysius also makes Thucydides 
and Herodotus, and their comparison, the main point of reference for other 
historians. Hence Caecilius’ interest in historians was probably comparable to 
what we know about Dionysius. 

The part of the Letter to Pompeius concerning historiographers is, as Diony- 
sius indicates, a quotation from the second book of the ITepi punjoewe,” and 
Sacks argued that it is not a mere copy, but a reformulation and an attempt at 
an articulation of Dionysius' views on historiography. On this reading, the aim 
and scope of this “new version" of the relevant part of the ITepi muńosos would 
be autonomous and a considerably different text from the original. The wide 
chronological gap between the two works would be an additional motivation 


Atkins 1952, 106 and Kennedy 1972, 364, take a balanced view, that they were neither neces- 
sarily close friends, nor bitter opponents, but both underline the importance of Dionysius’ 
relationship with Caecilius for his own work. Sacks 1983, 77—78 argues convincingly for a close 
relationship between Caecilius and Dionysius, and assumes that given the position of Theodorus, 
and Dionysius' literary interests, he must also have known Theodorus' output. 

°° Sacks 1983, 78 assesses this as very probable. 

°7 On various aspects of the Letter see: Krüger 1823, XVIII-XLVI; Smiley 1906, 413-414; 
Brinkmann 1914, 255—266; Bonner 1939, 59-80; Sacks 1983, 66—74; Fox 1993, 31-47; Fornaro 
1997, 1-23. 

?8 Caecilius fr. 75 Ofenloch; Ros 1938, 56 n. 17; Maitland 1996, 553; de Jonge 2008, 217- 
220 with n. 224. 

9 Pomp.3, 1: nenotnka [koi] toto oic «npóc» Anurtpiov dneuvnudtiouon zepi puumoscc. 
TOOT@V Ô HEV zpóoc adımv zepieQaype TH nepi tfi; uoco Grot, ô 08 óg0tepoc nepi TOD 
tivas &vópac Leica Set nomtdc TE Kal qU.ocógouc, lotopioypáqpouc «t£» Kal Pritopac, 6 è 
Tpttog nepi TOD móc Set nınelodon péxypr vo00€ TEAMS. £v 07] TH Sevtépw nepi ‘Hpoddtov te Kai 
Bovkvöldov Kai Eevooóvtoc Kal PiAlotov xai Ocondurov (tovbtove yap &kpiwov tod Avöpac 
sic utunow énitmdeotdtovc) váóg ypóqoo (“This I have done in the essays I have addressed to 
Demetrius on the subject of imitation. The first of these contains an abstract inquiry into the 
nature of imitation. The second asks what particular poets and philosophers, historians and 
orators, should be imitated. The third, which treats of the proper manner of imitation, remains 
unfinished. In the second I write as follows concerning Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Philistus and Theopompus, these being the writers whom I select as most suitable for imitation.” 
All translations of the Letter to Pompeius are of Rhys Roberts). On textual problems in this 
passage see Fornaro 1997, 163. On this work see: Bonner 1939, 39-58; Hidber 1996, 56-75; 
Battisti 1997, 9-30. 

100 Sacks 1983, 77-78. Fox 1993, 37 n. 29, accepts such an interpretation. Fornaro 1997, 
162-163: “E’ evidente he se pure l'intero trattato De imitatione non era stato ancora pubblicato 
la parte sugli storici aveva già, nella considerazione dell'autore, una sua autonomia." 
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for such a revision.'°! Another argument for such a thesis is Dionysius’ self- 
identification as a historian, no less (if not more) than a literary critic.'° Is it 
possible that this part of the Letter in any way reflects the actual content and 
framework of earlier works entitled Ilepi iotoptac? If the answer is positive, 
what bearing does it have on our understanding of Thucydides’ reception? 
Sacks’ hypothesis can be supported by the specific terminology used by Diony- 
sius in the Letter. He repeatedly and with emphasis refers to the proper tasks 
(£pya) and methods in writing history, clearly defining it as a distinct genre, 
from the very beginning of his “quotation” from the IIepi muńosoc. Each 
chapter discusses one task necessary in writing history: 


3, 2: Ei 58 dei Kol nepi abtOv einetv, xepi uèv “Hpoddtov xoi Oovukuó(óov vaca 
Qpovó. TpAtdv t£ Kai oxedov åvaykaótatov Epyov ümávtov £oti toic ypáqQovuotv 
nâo iotoptac omóO0goiv ékAéEao0Qi KOATV Kal keyapicuévnv toig åvayvo- 
copévoic, 9? 


3, 8: Aeóxepóv &ou tic lotopiKiic npaynoarsiac Epyov yvovaı nóðev te Ap&aodan 
Kai péypt tod npoeAdeiv oci. ^ 


3, 11: Tpitov!® &otiv àvópóc iotopikod «okonciv», tiva te del napadaßeiv eri 
THY ypaprıv npdyuara koi tiva napaAıneiv.!06 


3, 13: Meta todto Épyov £odv iotopıkod O:A£o0a1 te xai THEOL TOV SNAOVLEVOV 
Exaotov £v © det vóno. 97 


1?! Pavano 1942, 12-142; 145 and idem 1958, X sets the first two books of De imit. and the 
Ep. ad Pomp. directly one after another as belonging to a middle period, whereas Bonner 1939, 
25-38 sets De imit. as one of the first works, the Ep. ad Pomp. as one of the later ones. Sacks 
1983, 83—87 seems to follow Bonner; de Jonge 2008, 20—25 after examination of the literature 
on the subject (with n. 100 for further bibliography) admits that the exact relative chronology is 
impossible to establish, but he also places the Letter to Pompeius in the middle period. 
9? Sacks 1983, 78. 
93 “These are my opinions concerning Herodotus and Thucydides, if I must extend my 
remarks to them. The first, and one may say the most necessary, task for writers of any kind of 
history is to choose a noble subject and one pleasing to their readers." 
94 “A second function of historical investigation is to determine where to begin and how far 
to proceed." 
05 Here again épyov is the proper subject; Dionysius omits it, perhaps due to linguistic 
variation. 
96 “A third task of the historian is to consider which occurrences he should embody in his 
work and which he should omit." 
07 “Next it is the function of a historian so to arrange his materials that everything shall be 
found in its proper place." 
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3, 15: Midc 8° ióéac émpvnoOriconoa rpayuarıkfic, Tv oddepiGc TOV eipnuévov 
Nttov Ev ånáoa iotoptac CntobdpEv, mv adtod tod ovyypagéws S1d0Eow, n 
Kéypntar mpd TA npáyuata nepi ov ypdger !°8 


The initial formulae opening each subsequent paragraph, as underlined in the 
above citations, are characteristic of a handbook. The idea of the historian’s 
Épya is comparable to gpya tod püropoc (lat. officia oratoris). Such a 
structuring of the treatise by Dionysius lends weight to Sack's thesis on the 
special treatment of historiographical theory in the Letter.!'? A further aspect is 
that two of the pya (elements of the npayuarıköc tönoc) are applied only to 
the historians and Isocrates: ba6@go1c and the ós0goic.!!! Moreover, we can 
infer from On the Ancient Orators 4 that in Dionysius’ literary criticism 
historians are clearly distinguished from orators. In his programmatic 
declaration Dionysius expounds his overall aims in literary criticism. It is 
significant that (only) historians are clearly meant as a distinct group; this 
implies a separate treatment of their works. What Dionysius does is not simply 
apply rhetorical categories to historiography — he rather treats them as 
something typical of historiography alone, and chooses particular npayuarıkot 
toot to highlight in certain historians’ works. In other words, historiography 
is treated as a separate genre, and as such requires treatment from a theoretical 
point of view. The primary importance of the npayuarıkög tönog for historical 
writing is confirmed by the fact that, when discussing historiography, 
Dionysius puts the “pragmatic” part first, while the language (or style) is 
evaluated second. Therefore, even if Sacks’ thesis that the Letter is a form of 
Ilepi iotoptac is not entirely correct, it cannot be denied that Dionysius really, 
as Sotera Fornaro put it, “impatrisca dei veri precetti d'arte storica.”''? This has 


108 “I will mention one other feature of the treatment of subject-matter, a feature which in all 
histories we look for no less than for any of those already mentioned. I mean the attitude which 
the historian himself adopts towards the events which he describes.” 

109 Cic. De or. 1138: primum oratoris officium esse; cf. Fornaro 1997, 167-168 who adduces 
prooemium to Consultus Fortunatianus, Ars rhetorica I, 1 p. 81 Halm: Partes oratoris officii quot 
sunt? — quinque: inventio dispositio elocutio memoria pronuntiatio. Haec a Graecis quid 
vocantur? £pyo. tod prytopoc; “How many elements of the task of an orator do we have? — five: 
invention, arrangement, expression, recollection, delivery. What are these called by the Greeks? 
The tasks of the orator" (transl. mine). 

110 Cf. Fornaro 1997, 166-167: “L’argomentazione di Dionisio inizia subito come in un 
manuale di techne storiografica, con l'elencazione, cioé, del ‘primo’ dei principi che bisogna 
seguire. E l'esposizione manualistica tipica non solo dell'ars oratoria, ma anche dell'ars poetica; 
cosi Ovidio, all'esordio della sua Ars amatoria, costruita parodicamente ad analogia di un'ars 
oratoria: Principio, quod amare velis, reperire labora ... Proximus huic labor est placitam 
exorare puellam (35-37) [...]”. Cf. Arist. Poet. 1447 a; Plat. Phdr. 266d—e. 

111 Cf. Thuc. 8. 

11? Fornaro 1997, 17. 
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not been properly recognized, and some scholars believed that rhetoric rather 
“contaminated” Dionysius’ ideas about historiography. Such an approach 
occurred in early studies on Dionysius’ treatment of history, and prevented us 
from understanding the theoretical concepts inherent in his system. It was a 
positivist model that did not allow for other than “objective” concepts of 
historical truth.!? This paradigm has been undermined some twenty years ago, 
and the “harmonization” of Dionysius’ rhetorical theory with history began to 
develop. What Dionysius does in the Letter and in De Thucydide can be under- 
stood in modern terms as belonging to the methodology of history, as it is a 
theoretical reflection on method.''* The notion of historical truth is however, in 
this reflection, considerably different from our own.!!° 


4.2 Assessment of Thucydides in the Letter 


The part of the Letter in question is concentrated on Thucydides’ and 
Herodotus’ manner of writing history, and the two are considered to be the main 
models for imitation by other historians. The comparison of Herodotus with 
Thucydides is based on five categories concerning the choice, organization, and 
treatment of the content of historical writing, subsumed under one notion of 
npayuatıkòc tönoc.!!® 


113 Two prominent examples from the XIX" cent., when this paradigm flourished, are worth 
quoting: Wichmann 1878, 30: “Ac primum quidem non neglegendum est, id quod supra breviter 
indicavi, illum non fuisse historiarum scriptorem, sed rhetorem; scripsit ille quidem historias, sed 
non meliorem illis de historiae scribendae legibus opinionem expressit, quam hic profectus est 
[...]" and Liers 1886, 9: “Der Grundfehler der rhetorischen Geschichtsschreibung liegt darin, 
dass sie die Thátigkeit des Historikers nicht genau von der des Rhetoren trennt"; p. 12: *Nachdem 
wir so nachzuweisen versucht haben, welchen unheilvollen Einfluss die rhetorische Bildung 
wegen ihrer Einseitigkeit auf die Darstellung der Geschichte ausüben musste [...]". Schwartz in 
his RE article, 1905c, 934—961 (part. 934), followed a similar line. 

11^ A more balanced approach began with Gabba 1991, 60-92; 114 with n. 46; cf. Fox 1993, 
31-47: “That such harmonization is thought necessary demonstrates how far removed Dionysius’ 
critical categories are from modern approaches to historical writing [...] The rhetorical element 
of his history can be viewed in this context, and modern prejudices concerning the inapplicability 
of rhetorical values to history reassessed" (p. 31). Further discussion is found in: Gabba 1994, 
495—496. Fox 2005, 360—371 shows that in Dionysius historiography is inextricably interwoven 
with rhetoric because the latter is, in Dionysius’ categories, closely knit with the political history 
of Greece and Rome. Fox's critique of Schwartz (ibidem, 368—369) is also intelligent, as he 
underlines that in antiquity such a concept as “rhetorische Geschichtschreibung" was absent. 

115 Fornaro 1997, 166-168, observes: “I ‘compiti’ che Dionisio indica per lo storiografo 
coincidono solo in parte con quelli che la tarda trattistica retorica prescrive all’ oratore [...]" (p. 167). 
Cf. Wiater 2011, 121—124. 

116 Cf. the conclusion of the discussion of these five parts, 3, 15: Kai katd pév tov 
npaypatkòv tónov Tttav éotiv 'Hpoóótou 816 tadta Oovkvötönc. 
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4.2.1 Dionysius’ criticism of Thucydides’ dnößeoic: choice of subject 


The first element discussed is b260eo1c: the subject chosen for the work,!!” 
Dionysius emphasizes that a suitable subject has to fulfill two conditions, or 
have two qualities: it should be noble (kaAn) and pleasing for the listeners 
(kexaptopévn). It is significant that both categories have moral overtones. In 
Dionysius’ opinion, Thucydides’ b2d0¢o1c is far inferior to Herodotus’, which 
is already evident, in his view, in the prooemia to their works: 


3, 3-5: todto ‘Hpddotoc xpetttóv por Soxei zexornkéva OovKvdisov. éketvoc HEV 
yap kotvriv "EAAnvikóv te Kai Pappapikâv zpá&gov &evivoysev iotopiav, ‘ac 
ite và yevöneva é& dvOponwv éitnro yévntau uńte Epya’ [...] Kai nep adtdc 
elpnks. TO yàp adtd npooípuov Kal àpyn Kai téÉAoc iod thc iotopiac. 6 5é 
OovKvdtdnc nóAsuov Eva ypáqoeu Kai TODTOV OTE KAAOV OUTE gUtuyfi Oc uota 
uév Oeste un yevéoðo, si 88 un, conr Kai AńOn napadobeic Und tHV 
&myyvopuévov nyvofiodon. čt È novnpüv etdngsv vzó0£o, Kai adtdc ye TODTO 
noet Pavepov Ev TH npoowdo:!! 


The difference between narrating a single war and a wider range of events is an 
important aspect which distinguishes Thucydides from other historians.'' 
Dionysius calls Thucydides’ ozó0£o1c “poor, dishonourable” (xévnpa); this is 
unambiguously moral terminology. Thucydides' subject matter 1s, in Diony- 
sius’ view, disgraceful, because it focuses on a shameful period in Greek 
history, in contrast to the impressive (Oavpaotd) deeds narrated by Herodotus: 


3, 6: Sow 68 kpeittwv 1 xà Oaopaotà Epya $nAodoa "EXXvov te xoi Bapßapwv 
ypagn tfjg tà oiktpà xoi ógwà zá0n tv "EJXvov ówtyyeAAo0onc, tocobto 
@povıu@tepog ‘Hpddotoc Oovkvdisov Kata trjv ékAoyt vfi; ono0£ogoc. 7? 


117 On the parallel use of the concept in literary criticism, particularly of poetry, Fornaro 
1997, 169—170. 

118 “Tn this Herodotus seems to me to have succeeded better than Thucydides. He has 
produced a national history of the conflict of Greeks and barbarians, in order that neither should 
the deeds of men fade into oblivion, nor should achievements, to quote from his opening words. 
For this same proem forms both the beginning and the end of his History. Thucydides, on the 
other hand, writes of a single war, and that neither glorious nor fortunate; one which, best of all, 
should not have happened, or (failing that) should have been ignored by posterity and consigned 
to silence and oblivion. In his Introduction he makes it clear himself that he has chosen a bad 
subject." 

119 Fornaro 1997, 175, aptly refers to Hermogenes’ Progymnasmata, IV 14 Rabe: the 
difference between ynos and ovyypagpr; see also Hornblower 1994, 13-33. 

120 “As clearly as the story of the wonderful deeds of Greeks and barbarians is superior to 
the story of the sad and terrible disasters of the Greeks, so clearly does Herodotus show better 
judgement than Thucydides in his choice of subject." 
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Unlike Herodotus, who narrates Greeks’ as well as barbarians’ deeds, 
Thucydides seems to give attention only to the dishonourable ones, and only on 
the part of the Greeks."! To avoid extensive elaboration on subjects that are 
disagreeable for the recipients, especially such that do not shed positive light 
on one’s patria, is a universal rhetorical rule. It undermines the moral instruc- 
tiveness which ought to be a quality of the work.'” Thucydides’ diminishing of 
times past is also mentioned by Dionysius in a pejorative sense, a charge 
consistent with his attitude to the distant past.? Dionysius also adduces an 
argument from Thucydides’ prooemium to emphasize that this was undertaken 
deliberately and voluntarily: tadta éxkav £Aópevoc (3, 7). 


4.2.2 Dionysius' criticism of Thucydides' choice for 
the starting point of his narrative 


The second element discussed is the beginning and end of the narrative (ip&ac0o1 
Kal puéypt tod nposAdeiv Set). Again, Herodotus is superior. While Herodotus 
begins with the reasons for the barbarians’ conflict with the Greeks, and ends 
with the just retribution, Thucydides commences where Greek affairs begin to 
decline: 


3, 8-9: gatvetor 54 Kev voóto Oovkvõíðov nord 'Hpóootoc opovuiótepoc 
dpyetat te åp’ fig aittac Np&avıo mpOtov kakóc mouwiv tobc "EAAnvac oi 
Bapßapoı, xai tposAOov sic tv <tOv> papBápov KdAaow Kai tiiopítav Anyeı. ô 
öè Oovkvdtine dpyiv sv émoujoato do’ ñc tpkato KaKGc_mpdttew TO 
"EXAnvikóv. ?4 


Such a plan is unsuitable for an Athenian, and proves Thucydides' malice: 


3, 9: ónep “EAAnva dvra koi AOnvoiov odk ser moiiv (Kai tadta od tÓv 
àneppuiiévov Svta, GAM av Ev npótoic nyov Adnvatoı otpatnyiv te Kai [TOV] 
Av tuv dELDDVTEC)' Kal oUto ye ODovEpAc, Bote koi TH T6AE1 TH EaVTOD tüc 


121 Tt is reinforced by the word diayyeAAobons Dionysius uses for what Thucydides’ work 
actually does: it *denounces" the tragic actions of the Greeks, cf. Thuc. VII 73, 4. 

7? Fornaro 1997, 177-179. 

73 Ibidem, 181: “Tucidide è accusato, invece, di aver denigrato volontariamente gli 
avvenimenti più antichi, argomento — sembra a Dionisio, in linea con la sua scelta isocratea — 
grandissimo, l'unico ad avere dignità letteraria." 

124 «In this respect, again, Herodotus displays far better judgement than Thucydides. He 
begins with the cause of the original injuries done to the Greeks by the barbarians, and goes on 
his way till he ends with the punishment and retribution which befell them. Thucydides, on the 
contrary, starts with the incipient decline of the Greek world." 
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Qavepàc aitiac Tod moAguov nepidntewv, Etépaic Exovra ToAAAIc åpopuais 
nepiáyo tac aittac. 17° 


Again, in managing the content of historical writing, moral/ethical qualities are 
involved. Dionysius suggests that Thucydides ascribed the reasons for the war 
to his own city q0ovepóc: due to “malice, envy". The end of Thucydides’ 
History is even more faulty, lacks impressiveness and is unpleasant for the 
recipients (3, 10). 


4.2.3 Dionysius' criticism of Thucydides' selection of information 


The third element is the choice of material to be included in and excluded from 
the historical work (tivo te det napadaßstv ém tv ypaorv npáypata Kal tiva 
mapoAmetv). In this respect Thucydides is again considered inferior by 
Dionysius, since he does not make sufficient interruptions in the narrative, so 
that the hearer's mind becomes exhausted (3, 11—12). In this case, the delight 
that results from hearing or reading historical writing is a criterion (tàs woxdc 
TOV AKPOMLEVOV noc SiattOnotv: 3, 11), which comes about when proper 
change and variety are employed (3, 12). To bolster his argument against 
Thucydides, Dionysius again draws attention to the fact that in some parts of 
the historian's work such welcome digressions occur (3, 12). This is, most 
probably, stressed to underline once more the deliberate, not accidental, nature 
of Thucydides' errors. 


4.2.4 Dionysius' criticism of Thucydides' distribution of material 


The fourth task of the historian is to distribute his material and give it a proper 
place in the narrative (81.%&00aı te Kai ta&aı TOV ónAovpuévov Ékaotov Ev à 
det tóna). Thucydides’ chronological taxis is, Dionysius says, less clear and 
harder to follow than Herodotus', whose narrative is organized on the basis of 
the events themselves (3, 13). This choice causes interruptions, since events 
occur at the same time at various places, hence there 1s a need to leave one 
process to give an account of another. Herodotus' account, in comparison, is 
continuous even though it comprises over two hundred years (où d1£onaoe ti|v 


125 «This should not have been done by a Greek and an Athenian, and (what is more) no 
unappreciated citizen but one to whom his countrymen assigned a foremost place, entrusting him 
with commands and offices generally. In his malice, he finds the overt causes of the war in the 
conduct of his own city, although he might have found many other grounds for the outbreak." 

126 Sacks 1983, 69; 81, notes that td&ıq is here nearly identical with oikovonia, whereas in 
Thuc. the element of the proper beginning and end (Thuc. 10-12), the diatpeoic (Thuc. 9), and 
&&epyaoía, the “proper balance" or “proper development of the material" (Thuc. 13-20) are also 
a part of this concept. 
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dmynow: 3, 14). The contrast between the two historians is evident, as Thucy- 
dides chose a single subject and divided the narrative into parts, whereas 
Herodotus choose manifold subjects, and made them into an organic whole (3, 14). 


4.2.5 Dionysius’ criticism of Thucydides’ moral attitude 


The last crucial element is the historian’s attitude towards the material narrated 
(tiv adtod Tod cuyypaqoéoc 610g, À KéxpNTat Tpdc TA npáypata nepi OV 
ypdget). Dionysius emphasizes the importance of this aspect as equal to the 
four already discussed: oddewäg t&v sipnuévov trov Ev ánácaic iotopiaic 
Intoduev. Again, Thucydides is regarded as inferior: 


3, 15: ñ uiv “Hpoddétov Siddeoıs év naow news Kai toig uiv Ayadoic 
cuvnóouévn, toig è KaKoic ovvaryodoa' Å è OovKvdisov [8idOeorc] 
ab OÉkaotóc Tic Kai TIKPA Kol TH narpiöı tc PvyTic LVNOKaKODOa. ? 


This part of the assessment is laden with moral terminology: Herodotus’ 
ó160£01c is called more “just” (émeucc), since he shows distress at the bad, and 
pleasure at the good. In contrast, Thucydides’ attitude is “outspoken” (aù0é- 
Kaotöc), “harsh” (zi«pà) and reveals his grudge against his own city, caused, 
Dionysius suggests, by his exile (th xatptd1 thc Qvyfic uvnowakotoa). Because 
of this, Thucydides enumerates and describes in detail Athens’ mistakes, whereas 
its successes are left unmentioned, “as if under constraint" (3, 15: @onep 
Nvaykaou&voc). 


4.2.6 Dionysius’ criticism of Thucydides in the Pomp.: a summary 


To sum up, in the npayuarıög tönog, in all five parts, Dionysius’ judgement is 
passed in favour of Herodotus. Here it is not my aim to assess whether the above 
charges against Thucydides are justified, ? but to explain Dionysius’ treatment 
of Thucydides in terms of his historiographical precepts. From this overview 
we can draw several conclusions: 


77 “The attitude of Herodotus is fair throughout, showing pleasure in the good and grief at 
the bad. That of Thucydides, on the contrary, is severe and harsh and proves that he bears a 
grudge against his country because of his exile." 

128 Wichmann 1878, 5-9 systematically argues against the “charges” elaborated by 
Dionysius in the Letter; 10-28: the deficiencies in Aektıkög tönog from both the Letter and De 
Thucydide are questioned. In Wichmann's opinion he was a malignant and unbalanced critic. Yet 
his eagerness in this defence seems to be exaggerated: “Fuit igitur non tantum severus, sed etiam 
iniquus censor [...]" (p. 31). 
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1. In the Letter Thucydides and Herodotus are at the centre of Greek 
historiography, and both constitute a point of departure and models for other 
historians. 

2. The mpaypatikdc tönoc, the choice and elaboration of the subject matter 
is couched in terminology relating to ethics. 

3. Thucydides is inferior to Herodotus in all five historiographical criteria 
of the mpaypatikdc TÓTOG. 

4. Dionysius expressly highlights the voluntary and deliberate character of 
Thucydides’ errors. 

5. The main reason for Thucydides’ faults is his mindset, his attitude towards 
his own city. 

The five tasks of historian are mentioned in Dionysius’ preface to his own 
historiographical work: the Antiquities.” The consistency and systematic char- 
acter of the above argument proves that “Dionysius’ idea of historical truth 
rested upon a coherent and well-defined set of values”.'*° In this set of values 
not only the technical aspect is relevant: three of the five tasks pertaining to the 
npaynarıkög tönog are defined in moral terms. Dionysius’ theoretic categories 
touch upon the problem of what type of interpretation is fitting for the historian 
to make. In the case of Thucydides, the central fault is his attitude towards his 
own homeland, which “compels him” (cf. 3, 15 above) to concentrate on its 
failures, and to make wrong choices in the treatment of the events he describes. 
An important case is Thucydides’ account of the causes of the war, which he 
attributes to the Athenians “out of envy” (oOovepóx). 


4.3 Thucydides’ @86voc and the moral view of historiography 


Thucydides’ Q0óvoc recurs in De Thucydide, 37-41, on the occasion of Dionysius’ 
critique of the Melian Dialogue. After an analysis and negative evaluation of 
the language and content of the dialogue, particularly of the “immoral” statements 
of the Athenians,'*' Dionysius concludes by speculating on the reasons for such 
a treatment of the episode by Thucydides (Thuc. 41, 8): 


£i un dpa urvotkaóv 6 ovyypagsde th nós Sd THY KaTAdiKny Tadra cà Öveisn 
Kateokédacev avttic, 8& wv ünavtec mohos adınv ÉugAXov. à yàp oi npogo- 


129 Sacks 1983, 80-81; Fox 1993, 32-35, on the preface. 

139 Fox 1993, 37; cf. p. 38. 

131 Dionysius seems to completely ignore the symbouleutic setting of the Dialogue, which 
necessitates “harsh” arguments referring to expediency. On the rhetorical prescriptions that partly 
determine the content and argumentation of the Athenians in the Dialogue see Kurpios 2015, 
240—256. 
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TNKÖTEG TOV nÓAeov koi TNALKAVTAG LEEOVOLAG TLOTEVÖLEVOL PPOVEIV TE Kal AEYEIV 
«éoíkaoiv» mpdc tac nöAEIS Dasp tfjg aDIW@V natpisoc, tadta Kod bnoAa- 
Bdvovow änavtes siva thc AnooTeAAoVong nóAcoc adtOv.. ?? 


Dionysius suggests that Thucydides, by making the Athenians’ position in the 
Dialogue so harsh and relentless, intended to denigrate the whole city, since 
they were its representatives. Such a choice and arrangement of the facts of the 
Peloponnesian War produce an interpretation that is unacceptable for Diony- 
sius. This analysis shows Dionysius’ deep understanding of the complex 
relationship between facts and interpretation, between the historian’s subjective 
point of view and the way in which he organizes his material. His assessment 
of Thucydides cannot be properly explained without taking Dionysius’ 
preconceptions into account. In the part of the Letter under analysis, the first 
preconception is certainly that the historian should choose a “good” subject, 
that is, one pleasing for the recipients. What can be striking for the modern 
reader is that in this survey of historical methods Dionysius does not refer to 
the notion of truth. The moral conceptualization substitutes categories of 
objectivity and consideration of the events themselves. However, an account 
that is arranged and structured wrongly must be considered to be falsifying 
reality, and Dionysius’ criticism seems to imply such a conclusion. 


132 “Unless it be that the historian is harboring a grudge against the city on account of his 
condemnation and is showering upon it these reproaches which were bound to cause it to be hated 
by all men. For the views and statements which the leaders of the cities and the men entrusted 
with such great power seem to hold and to express before other cities on behalf of their own city 
— these views and statements all men look upon as shared by the city which dispatches them” 
(transl. Pritchett). 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THUCYDIDES’ NARRATIVE QUALITIES AND THE HELLENISTIC 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 


1. Introduction: aims and argument of this chapter 


Modern scholars have viewed Thucydides as fundamentally different from such 
Hellenistic authors as Duris or Phylarchus, because he was “pragmatic”, 
“rationalistic” and recounted “bare facts”, in contrast to their tendency to be 
"sensational". In the grand scheme, currents traditionally distinguished within 
Hellenistic historiography, so-called “rhetorical” and “tragic history”, were set 
in antithesis to the (alleged) pragmatic model represented by Thucydides. In the 


39 «€ 


most general terms, that opposition was a contrast between “serious”, “scientific” 
and "artistic" or “literary”historiography.” According to this view, historical 
truth and stylistic, emotional or rhetorically embellished narrative are mutually 
exclusive. In this long-lasting paradigm, Thucydides was representative of the 
first approach, and in the Hellenistic period, the only historians who tried to 
continue it were Polybius and Hieronymus of Cardia.* Such a perspective 
excluded Thucydides from the “mainstream” of the Hellenistic historiography, 
and implied that the reaction to his work in this period was rather weak. 
However, some interpreters pointed to the simplistic nature of such a distinc- 
tion between Thucydides and the rhetorical/tragic models from the Hellenistic 
period. An appeal to emotions and rhetorical effects were identified as character- 
istics of historiography from its very origins. Certain scholars have tried to 


! Duris and Phylarchus in particular were identified as tragic historians; see e.g. Meister 


1990, 95: “Begründer und Hauptvertreter Duris von Samos und Phylarchos". 

?  Lachenaud 2004, 75: “La préface de Thucydide jette les fondements d'une éternelle 
controverse: l'art. littéraire est-il compatibile avec la recherche de la vérité et les exigences épisté- 
mologiques du genre historique?" 

3 Already Strebel 1935, 23: “In scharfem Gegensatz zu diesen rhetorisierenden Geschichts- 
werken steht die pragmatische Geschichtsschreibung des Polybios"; Hornblower 1994, 43: Hiero- 
nymus of Cardia as a “pragmatic”, Thucydidean historian; p. 44: tragic history is a “disgraced 
concept”, but can still serve as a tool for interpretation. 

^ Siegfried 1928, 26-231, is entirely based on this antithesis. Bury 1909, 174: Duris as a 
representative of the current antithetical to Thucydides, which Bury calls a “[...] corruption, as 
we call it, of history”; Africa 1961, 49-50, identifies Polybius and Thucydides as the “part-time 
practictioners of tragic history”, but Thucydides is generally seen as avoiding “sensationalism”; 
Roveri 1964, 26-34: post-Thucydidean historiography as either rhetorical or tragic; cf. Malitz 
1990, 335-338; Rebenich 1997, 265-337: tragic and rhetorical historiography as opposite 
currents; cf. Hose 2009, 213; Dillery 2011, 184. 

5  Walbank 1960, 216—234; Marincola 2003, 285-287; Rutherford 2007, 504—514. Cf. 
Baron 2013, 5—7, on the distorting divisions into tragic/rhetorical/pragmatic historiography. See 
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advance a thesis contrary to the opinio communis, namely that Thucydides was 
in fact the inventor and pioneer of the application of certain artistic and 
emotional effects to historical writing.° Nearly forty years ago, Donald Lateiner 
advanced a thesis that Thucydides’ use of emotive effects impacted the 
Hellenistic historians in this aspect of their works.’ Lateiner tried to show how 
important the element of suffering, of the terrible experiences of war, is in 
Thucydides’ History. His method was to explore passages in Thucydides where 
the word zá0oc/ra0ntkóv occurs, in order to show how he (Thucydides) 
highlights and emphasizes the magnitude of the horrors of war. The scholar has 
thus attempted to falsify the dichotomy between the "scientific" historiography 
identified with Thucydides on the one hand, and the "artistic" (tragic, rhetorical, 
etc.) on the other. Nevertheless, Lateiner's reading of Thucydides emerged at a 
specific time in scholarship on the humanities, when the postmodern approach 
to historiography was attractive. His interpretation of Thucydides is marked 
with notions and ideas characteristic of the new current, e.g. he treats the concept 
of “science” as a “metaphor”, operating within terminology coined by Hayden 
White. Most importantly, however, Lateiner has neither attempted to inquire 
into the specific points of connection between Thucydides and the Hellenistic 
historians in the field of nddog, nor has he tried to define precisely the character 
of this connection. Klaus Meister speculated on Thucydides’ influence on what 
he calls the “dramatic” or “tragic” current in Hellenistic historiography.’ 
Meister advanced a thesis that Thucydides’ work was a stimulus for Duris and 
Phylarchus, two historians associated with the “dramatic” approach to history. 


also Marincola 2001, 111—112, esp. p. 110, which remarks that from the beginning historians 
have aimed at arousing emotion or at rhetorical embellishment. This approach was adumbrated 
by Kebric 1977, 15; 32; see also Fromentin 2001, 77-92. New approaches intending to unite 
historiography and tragedy are summarized by Longley 2013, 6808—6810. 

6 Classical is Hunter 1971, 14-19 and Hunter 1973. 

7 Lateiner 1977, 51: “Hellenistic historiography owes a debt to Thucydides in its 
exploitation of nddoc. Once we perceive *nóOoc in Thucydides, it will be easier to explain its 
development in later authors." 

8 Lateiner 1977, 43: “The ‘science’ metaphor and model continue to beleaguer the study 
of history." See the critique of White from a classicist position, justifiable in many respects, by 
Momigliano 1984a, 49-59. 

? Meister 2013, 44: “Zwar läßt sich die Abhängigkeit der tragischen Historiographie von 
Thukydides stricto sensu nicht beweisen, doch ist es sehr wahrscheinlich, daß dieser die Ent- 
stehung und Entwicklung sowohl der rhetorischen als auch der dramatischen Geschichts- 
schreibung, die in der Zeit des Hellenismus ebenfalls zahlreiche Vertreter fand, maßgeblich 
beeinflußt hat.” In the present work the idea of a school of “tragic historiography” is rejected. 
But Meister seems to operate within this paradigm; to go beyond it in assessing Thucydides’ 
affinity with Hellenistic historians is one ofthe chief aims ofthis chapter, as well as ofthe present 
work as a whole. 
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He identifies the artistic or rhetorical effects of &vapysıa and nadoc as the field 
in which Thucydides influenced or inspired these authors.'? The scholar does 
not specify how he understands Duris’ and Phylarchus’ attempts to “surpass” 
(“übertreffen”) Thucydides in “dramatic vividness and emotional impact on the 
reader” (“dramatischer Anschaulichkeit und emotionaler Beeinflusung des 
Lesers"). He supports his hypothesis with Plutarch’s assesment of Thucydides’ 
narrative in De gloria Atheniensium, and associates it with Duris’ prooemium, 
as well as with Polybius’ critique of the “dramatism” of Phylarchus. Yet due to 
a lack of deeper inquiry, Meister remains on the level of mere verbal 
associations, and his thesis, as it stands, is unfounded.'' Despite the weak points 
in their approaches, both Lateiner and Meister rightly emphasized the primary 
importance of ancient readers’ perception of certain aspects of Thucydidean 
narrative, which appears to be in contrast with the long-lasting modern perspec- 
tive on Thucydidean methodology. Particularly relevant here are Dionysius and 
Plutarch, who commented upon Thucydides’ specific features, especially his 
ability to depict events vividly and to arouse emotion." 

In the present chapter, Meister’s and Lateiner’s thesis is tested and devel- 
oped with reference to all relevant sources that treat the notions of z00c and 
évápysıa in literary theories, in connection with Thucydides. The point of the 
chapter is to show an affinity between Thucydides and historians who were 
traditionally seen as his “opposites”. I aim to demonstrate: a) how he was read 
by the ancient critics, b) that his literary qualities were regarded as essential by 
Polybius, Agatharchides, Duris and Timaeus, c) that specific parts of the History 
were recognized as masterpieces of artistic treatment, d) that Thucydides could 
have influenced the historiographical theory of the Peripatetic school, at least 
in the field of 1ó00c and Evapysıa. The last point means to substantiate the 
thesis that the appreciation of Thucydides, in this case of nd0og and évápyeia 
in his work, originated and developed in the Peripatetic school. Several scholars 
have pointed out that certain elements of historiographical theory in Dionysius, 
Lucian and Plutarch have Hellenistic roots. I also try to highlight a link 
between the Hellenistic (mostly Peripatetic) background of these authors' 


1^ [bidem, 43. Cf. Fornara 1983, 129-130: Duris could be influenced by Thucydides in the 
concept of uíumoic. 

!! Meister does not take into account various essential aspects of the problem, particularly 
the epic roots of the concept of &vdpysıa (see below, pp. 230—231). In his reading of Duris and 
Phylarchus Meister seems to rely on secondary literature. 

7 Lateiner 1977, 51; Meister 2013, 43. 

3 Homeyer 1965, 45-60; Brunt 1979, 328; 336-338. 
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historiographical concepts and their (highly positive) assessment of 
Thucydides. 


2. Definitions of 1á00c and évápyeia 
2.1 Basic understanding of zá00c 


The notion of zó0oc played an important role in rhetorical and poetic termino- 
logy throughout antiquity. '^ Aristotle provides the basic rhetorical meaning of 
nóOoc; a simple definition — zá00c means “emotion”. Translating xó0oc as 
“passion” is incorrect, as the concept also includes mild affection.'? The sense 
of the word is sometimes close to the “state” or “condition” of the soul, which 
is temporary and liable to change. In the most general terms 1d00c is 
"experience". This last sense proves particularly relevant and adequate in the 
context of historiography. nó8oc can be aroused by any text that is composed 
in a certain way. The purely technical aspect of arousing emotions was 
conceptualized by Aristotle as naðntıcÌ A&&ıc (“emotional style/language”).'” 
Such A&&ıc is aimed at showing the emotions of the speaker on the one hand, 
and at the emotional response of the audience on the other (Rhet. III 1408 a23— 
24). According to some interpreters, in the Rhetoric nón are associated more 
with the desired emotional impact on the audience,'* rather than with the 
affectation of the speaker himself. Still, expressions of emotion on the part of 
the orator are accepted.'? The meaning of ná0oc remains basically the same for 
other authors throughout the Hellenistic period. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
says that emotional effects are connected to such qualities as are characteristic 


^ Cf. a comprehensive overview in Martin 1974, 158-166. 


15 Arist. Rhet. II 1378b-1388b, with 15 types of 140m treated by the Stagirite; for an 
insightful analysis of the Aristotelian understanding of nddoc, see Wisse 1989, 65-74. Cf. Cope 
1867, 113-118; Kennedy 1963, 93—94. Dachselt 2003, 37—72, is informative for the ancient idea 
of nd0og in all literary genres (for Aristotle: pp. 73-77). For general classifications and 
definitions Ernesti 1795, 238, is still useful. See also Lausberg 1990, 869: *Gemütserschütterung 
(Gegensatz: oc) A) vom Redner (Dichter) selbst auf Grund von Phantasiebildern empfunden, 
b) im Publikum bewirkt, C) als Gegenstand der uiunoıg dargestellt — in der evidentia [...] in der 
sermocinatio”, cf. par. 257, pp. 141—143: as part of the attempt to move the audience, to arouse 
emotions. 

16 The whole analysis of 7é0n is Arist. Rhet. II 1378 a20-28; see the commentary of 
Grimaldi 1988, 12-18, which rightly underscores Aristotle's pioneering role in defining and 
describing the role of emotions in oratory. 

See Wisse 1989, 71 with examples cited in n. 301 and p. 71 with n. 303 

1 Arist. Rhet. III 14082. 

18 Gill 1984, 152-153. 

1? Ibidem, 154. 
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of the grand style. The emphasis is on the aesthetic response of the recipients, 
and the chief tool to achieve this is specific types of expression.”' In sum, 
Aristotle was the first to articulate the notion of nddoc, but he restricted it to the 
sphere of rhetoric. náðoç means “emotion” aroused in a recipient of a text, but 
also “experience”. It is an effect of specific lingustic tools. This definition is 
also found in an unchanged form in Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 


2.2 The concept of &vapysıa 
2.2.1 évópyeia: an outline of the problem 


Meister pointed to the fact that Plutarch, in a reference to Thucydides' narrative, 
connects the emotional element with the notion of évópyei (maðntkótatog 
évapyéotatoc).? Meister seems to rely on a simplified understanding of 
£vópyeia. as an artistic effect, with no regard to the ancient implications of the 
term. The concept of £vópyeti was present in literary criticism at least from the 
second century BC.? Until recently scholars have generally assumed that 
Evapysıa was a concept initially used and developed by rhetoricians, and only 
later applied to historiography.” They believed that in the field of historio- 
graphy £vópyei and the complementary notion of nó0oc were ideas pertaining 
to "sensational" or "tragic" historiography, contrasted with "pragmatic" 
history. This paradigm would identify &vapysıa and xó0n — in contrast to 
tragedy and epic — as a secondary result, rather than one of the chief aspects 
of historical narrative.” However, the origins of the concept of &vapysıa have 
been recently inquired into anew, bringinga revision of that traditional view. 
Francesco Berardi, in the first monograph on &vapysıa, argues convincingly 
that évépysia was a notion that actually originated in historiography, before 


20 Cf Ps.-Longinus, Subl. 8.1; 16.1, where ná00c and twos are produced by certain stylistic 


features. 

21 Comp 11. Gill 1984, 158, seems to go too far in reading this passage as a definition of 
“emotional style". Dionysius does use the word nadntıxöv in this connection; this is about the 
types of styles with their proper nomenclature; cf. Comp. 11: náðoç is one of the qualities. See 
Dem. 18, 5 on Isocrates’ style. Dionysius also complimented Demosthenes’ ability to arouse 
various emotions in his audience, whereas Isocrates is better at representing (0n: Dem. 22. 

7? This problem was completely ignored by Lateiner. 

23 Zanker 1981, 305-307; Meijering 1987, 30; Berardi 2012, 11: “Gia di questi semplici 
riferimenti è possiblile intuire come l’évépyeta sia fenomeno tipicamente ellenistico, nato cioè in 
quella epoca in cui diversi settori del sapere (scienza, filosofia, arte) mostrano una piena 
conoscenza dei processi di visione e osservazione." On the philosophical connotations and the 
development of the concept of £vápyei in Greek philosophy in general see Zangara 2007, 234—238. 

24 Zanker 1981, 307. Cf. Roveri 1964, 75-76, on évápyei in historiography in general. 

?5 Meijering 1987, 47. 
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entering into rhetorical or literary theories." The effects of ná0oc and &vapysıa 
can be read as constituent, rather than additional, elements of historical practice. 
This shift of perspective impacts our answers to the questions posed by Lateiner 
and Meister. In particular, it necessitates a reinterpretation of statements about 
Thucydides’ évdpyeia and náðoc, and thereby, of his place within Hellenistic 
historiographical theory and practice. 


2.2.2 Definitions of &vapyeıa 
i. Definition in the Ps.-Dem. IIepi éppnvetac 


What is the sense of évépyeta and its derivatives? The Greek word is connected 


with the adjective àpyóc: “shining”, “bright”, but also “swift”, thus “in 


movement”. The adjective évópyei can be found frequently in such senses as: 


55 66. 


“manifest to one's eyes" and “visible”, “palpable”, e.g. of bodily shape." This 
etymology, but especially the contexts where évdpysta. and its derivatives occur, 
shows that it is stricly associated with the sense of vision. The first explicit 
definition of &vapyeıa is found in pseudo-Demetrius’ IIepi Epunvetac (Ps.-Dem. 
De eloc. 209):”8 


IIpótov 88 mepi évapyetac’ yiveraı 8’ | Evapyeıa npóxa u£v && aKpıßoAoylacg Kai 
TOO napadeineiwv unõèv und’ kcéuvew, otov óc 8’ St’ àvi)p Óyetnyóc Kal nâca 
abtn Á xapapoAry tò yàp évapyéc Exsı k Tod mávta eipfioda tà cvuPatvovta, 
Kal uÀ tapaAeAsipOot undEv.” 


This definition is valuable, since it describes the means by which évépysia can 
be achieved. Firstly, the account should be precise and include everything (¿ë 
GkpiBoAoy(ac Kai Tod napadeineiv unõèv und' éktéuvetv).*” Details need to be 


?6 Berardi 2012, 49. Berardi’s enquiry is the most detailed and comprehensive study of 


£vdpysıa to date. Such a view was earlier articulated by Zangara 2007, 74-75, but Berardi was 
first to present argumentation for it. 

27 LSJ, s.v. ápyóc; cf. Frisk, GEW, 510: “klar, sichtbar, erkennbar, leibhaftig"; Beekes, 
EDG, s.v. &vapync: “clear, visible, recognizable, living”. See Berardi 2012, 33. 

28 General observations on this paragraph: Schepens 1975, 198; Marini 2007, 261; 
Meijering 1987, 39. For the dating of the treatise and the figure of its author see chapter two, p. 
58 n. 106. 

29 “We shall treat first of vividness, which arises from an exact narration overlooking no 
detail and cutting out nothing, e.g. ‘As when a man draws off water by a runnel’. The comparison 
owes its vividness to the fact that all the accompanying circumstances are mentioned and nothing 
is omitted” (all translations of De elocutione are of Rhys Roberts). The quotation here is from 
the Iliad, XXI 257. 

30 All “circumstantial details” should be included, De eloc. 210: tod undév maparerstpbar 
TOV TE ovußaıvövrov Kai ovußavrov. Cf. par. 217: Tivetar 68 Kol ék TOD TA napenóueva toic 
npóypuaot Aéyew évdpyeta. 
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related with carefully chosen words, so that they bring the relevant images to 
the recipients’ minds.*! A thorough visual “reconstruction” of a given scene or 
action provides the recipient (reader or hearer) with similar sensations to those 
experienced by the eyewitnesses.” This is the chief feature of a text that 
produces the impression that we are observing reality (“Teffet de réel")? Ps.- 
Demetrius also stresses the role of imitation in creating &väpysıo: züco dé 
wipnorc évapyéc tt Exeı (par. 219). Although the notion of ptunoic is only 
touched upon on in the context of discussing onomatopoeia, the overall claim 
that “every uiumoıg effects &vapysıo” should be noted.” In the same chapter the 
author also hints at the relationship between &vapysıa and ná0oc (214): 


= , , ? de 13 t 4 N N $ y ^ x 2 ^ 
GAN’ gi doéAoig Oátepov, ovvaqoiprosig Kal tv évdpyeiav Kal TÒ êK Tic 
évapystac nddoc.”° 


The above passage makes clear the relation between évápyei and nddoc: 1680¢ 
results from &väpyeıa (£x thc évapyeíac náðoc). This also makes the text more 
“revealing” or “more powerful": (tò yàp Sr yeyovóc ónAótepov/oewótepov" 
Tod péAAovtoc).°* For Ps.-Demetrius, the role of the elements of £vápyei and 
nóOoc is what unites the genres of historiography and (epic) poetry.” Another 


3! Cf. par. 218: 4 è évdpysia yéyovev ék tG Ppovridog tfjg mepi TOV Aóyov Kal Tod 


dnopvnpovedoat. 

? Berardi 2012, 38. Completeness is also a requirement for vividness in Quint. Inst. VIII 
3, 63. See also evidence for a similar understanding of évdpyeia, that emphasizes turning the 
reader into a spectator, in the scholia: Meijering 1987, 39-42. Nünlist 2011, 195-198, shows how 
the scholia placed heavy emphasis on detail as productive of vápyeia. 

33 Nünlist 2011, 196 derives this phrase from Barthes, and continues: “the wealth of detail 
makes the reader feel that the account is authentic." 

34 [tis significant that this correlation, utunoic-évépyeta, is mentioned in passing, as a fact 
that does not require any argument or elaboration; it seems that it is evident for the author of the 
treatise. 

55 Marini 2007, 263, refers us to the similar link in Ps.-Long. Subl. 15.1. 

36 “But if you take away one of the two, you will also take away the vividness and the 
emotional effect of vividness." 

37 Some manuscripts have ösıvötepov, but Latin translations read evidentius here. Rader- 
macher, taking this into account, corrects the text to ónAótepov. See Marini 2007, 263 ad loc. 

38 See Marini 2007, 263 ad loc. He aptly notes the possible confusion that could be caused 
by this statement, since évápyei aims usually at presenting the actions as happening right now, 
not as being in the past, whereas here Ps.-Demetrius seems to state the opposite. Yet the given 
example makes it clear that in this particular case to make the events irreversible gives them a 
more impressive character than to make them “undone”. 

39 In the section about &vdpyeıa, the author of IIepi épunveíac goes from its definition, 
through the example from the //iad, to Ctesias the historian, who is praised for being a good 
example of an author whose work presents such literary qualities that he may be called “a poet” 
(215): Kai bdrm 88 6 nomtÀs otoc (nomtijv yap «üv» abtóv koAoín tis sikótoc) évapyetac 
ónjuovpyóc otv Ev Th ypapfi ouundon (“Altogether this poet (for a poet Ctesias may well be 
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essential point is that Ps.-Demetrius’ definition highlights £vópyeia as a feature 
of narrative parts, not of oratorical ones.” 

In sum, the definition of &vapysıa comprises three elements: a) the content 
(number and character of included details), b) style (e.g. repetitions), c) 
imitation — uino. 


ii. The definition of &vapysıa in Dionysius 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ definition of évópyeiu connects it even more 
explicitly with the idea of zá00c. It occurs in one of the treatises on the Greek 
orators (Lys. 7)." In Dionysius’ explanation, évápyei is a characteristic of 
language (Aéé1c) that produces an effect of “bringing things before the eyes of 
the listeners" (nò tàs aic0rjoeic üyovoa tà Acyóueva) and making them “see 
what is narrated” (tà $nAodusva OpGv). évápyseia is the visual image suggested 
(produced) by a text. It is achieved primarily by relating not only the plain facts, 
but also the accompanying circumstances (êk tfjg TOV zapakoAovOo0vtov 
Anweoc).” Through évdpyeta author builds the illusion of realism, reproduces 
reality in the recipients’ minds, to the effect that they “become present" (Gozep 
mapovow). The connection of évapyeia with ptunots is not stated explicitly as 
it is in De elocutione, but seems to be implied. The definition appears in a 
treatise that has been proved most influenced by Peripatetic, specifically Theo- 
phrastus’, rhetorical/literary theories." Theophrastus is quoted in a paragraph 


called) is an artist in vividness throughout his writings”). Ps.-Dem. illustrates his definition of 
&vdpysıa with instances not from poetry in general, but rather from epic, specifically the iad. 
Cf. Ps.-Dem. De eloc. 113: Thucydides’ use of Homeric expressions (with a specific “adaptation” 
of it). Significantly, Ps.-Dem. gives no examples from oratory, évópyew and náðoç seem to be 
connected strictly with history and epic. He only quotes a sentence from Plato’s Protagoras 312a, 
which is of a narrative character (a description of outward appearance the person of Hippocrates). 

4 Berardi 2012, 38-39. 

^! On this definition in Dionysius in particular see: Zanker 1981, 297; Meijering 1987, 30; 
Walker 1993, 369. Berardi 2012, 20 considers this passage “la più accurata definizione di 
&vapyeıa che sia possibile leggere tra le fonti retoriche antiche". Cf. évápyei in Dion. Hal. Pomp. 
3, 17. On évápyeia in Dionysius in general see Berardi 2012, 67-69. 

42 Meijering 1987, 30, notes that “Dionysius does not specify how the writer is to do this", 
that is, how to detect the proper xapakoAou000vra. of the specific case. Dionysius seems to 
assume that one should simply have knowledge of them. In this respect Polybius is revealing (see 
below, pp. 263—264), as he explicitly demands first-hand knowledge of the facts, or personal 
experience of at least similar ones, if évépyeta. is to be achieved. Zangara 2007, 61-62, states that 
personal experience is not a desideratum for Dionysius, Plutarch, or Lucian, but we probably 
should allow for the implicit assumptions of these authors on this point (see e.g. below, pp. 236- 
237 on Plutarch’s primacy of abtowia). 

5 On this connection see Lausberg 1990, par. 810. 

^  Aujac 1978, 179, in a comment on the passage that will be analyzed in this section, poses 
the thesis that the notion of &väpyesıa has peripatetic roots. Similarly Solmsen 1931, 261. 
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that immediately precedes the definition of évdpysia, and later on as well.” 


Dionysius also follows him in sections 2-14.*° It is therefore likely that the 
above definition of évépysta derives directly from Theophrastus. 

It is worth noting that the wide use made of Theophrastus in the Lysias 
comes together with positive judgements about Thucydides expressed in the 
treatise. That can be treated as an indication that Theophrastus could have 
expressed his appreciative opinion about our historian in his work IIepi AéEeac, 
to which Dionysius refers." It is not unreasonable to infer that, although we 
lack explicit evidence on this, Theophrastus himself made particular remarks 
about Thucydides’ &vapyeıo. 


iii. Lucian's definition of évépyeta in the context of Thucydides’ History 


A definition of évépyeia also occurs in Lucian’s treatise On the Writing of 
History. Thucydides is praised because of his ability to depict the events 
recounted. The crucial passage is the following (51): 


Towodto 54 tt Kai TÒ Tod cuyypaqéoc Epyov — sic kañòv 611060001 tà nenpayuéva 
Kal sic $bvanıv évapyéotata smdstear adtd. Kai Stav tic AKPOWHEVOG ONT LETH 
tata. ópüv TÀ Asyéueva, Kal età TODTo novi, TOTE Sn vóte aankptBotor Kal 
TOV oik£tov Exatvov AnelAngeE tò Épyov TA tis iovopíac Media.” 


Lucian expresses the view that “to represent reality with utmost vividness” 
(évapyéotata énideiEa1) is one of the main requirements of historical writing 
(tò tod cuyypaqécoc £pyov). The goal of vivid description is, as in the above 
definitions, to make the recipient “see things which are narrated” (ópàv tà 


^5 Dion. Hal. Lys. 6: ñs Oed@pactocs uév Qno; 14: ti ön note na0óv 6 Ozóopaotoc [...] 


mv Aé&w adtiv 0gtvoi triv Ocoopóotov. 

^6 Wooten 1994, 124-127. According to the findings of this scholar, the mention of 
Theophrastus in par. 6, strongly suggests that Theophrastus is the source of the “framework that 
Dionysius was following in this part of his essay". Dionysius defines one of the necessary virtues, 
caprjvsıa, as deriving most probably from Theophrastus. He further discusses tò np&nov, and 
introduces other elements from Theophrastus' theory. 

^! Cf. Homeyer 1965, 52-53. 

^5 See Avenarius 1956, 130-140; Porod 2013, 567—575, part. p. 573; Free 2015, 33-36. 
Avenarius gives a rather general overview of the uses of évápyeia in various sources, and points 
to its connection with such categories as u(umoic, náĝðoc, etc. Although his account has some 
historical value, it contributes little to the significance of évápyew for the theory of 
historiography. He also seems to overemphasize the influence of Gorgias on historiography in 
terms of the concept of utunoıg producing évápyeia and fióovri (see Porod 2013, 574). 

^9 “The task of the historian is similar: to give a fine arrangement to events and illuminate 
them as vividly as possible. And when a man who has heard him thinks thereafter that he is 
actually seeing what is being described and then praises him — then it is that the work of our 
Phidias of history is perfect and has received its proper praise" (all translations of Lucian's On 
the Writing of History are of Kilburn). 
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Agyóugvo).?? The historian is compared to a sculptor, who makes the shapeless 
material beautiful.’ In terms of historiography, material is the reality that is 
“already there", and proper shaping is required.” Lucian also defines the work 
of a historian in respect of treating his information — his mind should be like 
a mirror (katóztpo Eoıkviav zapaoyáo0o NV yvounv), and its function is 
merely to “reflect” what it "receives". A historian's work is therefore con- 
cerned with how to represent reality properly, and his task is to provide a vivid 
and beautiful account. Robert Porod notes that Lucian differs from other 
authors who treated &vapyeıo, in that he does not make any explicit connection 
with ná0oc or emotions.?^^ He is probably correct to suggest a close affinity 
between Lucian's and Polybius’ understanding of évépysia, for both seem to 
give primary importance to vivid representation based on personal experience 
and observation.” As in Dionysius, &väpysıa should thus be seen in this wider 
context of the requirement for o)royía. Lucian also involves má0oc as 
experience together with adtoyta as an epistemic requisite for historiography.”’ 
Certain of Lucian's concepts have been identified as deriving from 
Theophrastus. In particular, it has been argued that his praise of Thucydides is 
to a large extent dependent on what was found by him in Peripatetic works on 
historiography." He would then be the third source where theoretical remarks 


50 Cf. Porod 2013, 567. 

5! [n this metaphor reality is the stone from which the proper shapes — that is historical 
narrative — have to be carved. There is a certain doubt as to the sense of eic KaAdv 611066001 in 
this part of the sentence. Porod 2013, 567 translates: “eine adequate Gesamtkonzeption entsteht", 
pointing to “non aesthetic" meaning of kaAóv. Cf. ibidem, 573: “das Passende”, das *Adáquate". 
I do not consider it necessary here to decide between these senses; both connotations at the same 
time are likely to be in Lucian's mind. 

>? Porod 2013, 567, rightly underlines the originality of this simile, which is unparalleled in 
any of (extant) ancient texts. 

5 On this metaphor see Porod 2013, 568 ad loc., with further literature. 

* Cf. Porod 2013, 574. In particular, the difference from the chronologically closest 
Plutarch is analyzed. However, Walker 1993, 352, tends to see Lucian’s concept of &väpysıa as 
similar to other authors’, as the way to produce a graphic depiction; an image together with 
emotions that ensure its visualization. 

55 Porod 2013, 574. 

56 Luc. De hist. con. 39; Nenci 1955, 43-44. I do not agree with Nenci that in Lucian 
avtowta “sopravviveva decaduta a mero topos”. 

57 Luc. Ver. hist. 1, 4: phre eióov wire čnaðov. Cf. Nenci 1955, 44. 

5  Homeyer 1965, 51-52, was, to my knowledge, the only scholar to put forward a 
hypothesis as to such correlation. Lucian would, according to the author, "revive" concepts from 
the first cent. BC, opposed to the Dionysian “school”, which tended to a negative evaluation of 
Thucydides. Homeyer thought that it was precisely Theophrastus that paved the way for treating 
Thucydides as a model of the high and, most importantly, poetic style of writing history. This 
thesis seems to find substantiation in the context of the present chapter. 
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about évápyeia and the appreciation of Thucydides are combined with traces of 
Theoprastus’ works. 


2.2.3 &vapyeıa in historiography: a summary 


To sum up, the above exposition provides us with the following understanding 
of &väpysıa® as: 

a. the visual representation of reality produced by the text, 

b. an impression of realism, 

c. the graphic quality of the narrative. 
£vápyeia is achieved by various stylistic measures and linguistic tools. The final 
goal is to create an image in the recipient's mind, which, in turn, leads to 
emotions/reactions appropriate for the given image. The main means to make a 
text £&vapyng are: 

i. detailed description, 

ii. reference to accompanying circumstances, 

iii. purely technical tools: repetitions, etc. 
Still, évdpysia is a concept with a particular place in the sphere of 
historiography. It touches upon the basic understanding of iotopia as the 
account of “what one has seen", implied in the very word.® To understand 
Evapysıa correctly, we have to take into account its roots in ancient episte- 
mology. As has been proved, ancient Greeks and their Roman continuators 
regarded visual experience as the most reliable of all possible sources of 
knowledge (videre = sapere).°' The definition of &väpyeıa seems to be directly 
linked with the overarching idea that vision is the most reliable witness to 
reality.” In historiography, this general tendency was reflected in the concept 
of adtowta — the demand for first-person witnessing of the events described 
or, if that is impossible, for getting first-hand knowledge from eyewitnesses.” 


59 Cf. Berardi 2012, 17. 

9? Berardi 2012, 6. 

5! Berardi’s phrase (ibidem, 6-7). 

9 See Diod. Sic. XXXIV/XXXV 28, 3; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. I 68-69 and esp. Dion. Hal. 
Pomp. 6, on Theopompus' direct witnessing of the events described. See also Nenci 1955, 42. 

$3 Nenci 1955, 14-46, shows how the idea of abdtoyia is present in Greek epic and 
historiography from the Homeric poems onwards. He tries to demonstrate (with uneven success) 
that the concept was important until the end of the fifth century, and later lost its impact, due e.g. 
to Platonic currents in epistemology. Nenci seems to explain the lesser importance of abtowia in 
the Hellenistic period by the alleged decadence of Hellenistic historiography in toto: “Il silenzio 
sul problema dell’ adtowia va di pari col decadere della storiografia” (p. 42). However, apart from 
this controversial thesis, Nenci’s inquiry into the origins and development of the idea is 
illuminating (part. pp. 33-35 on Thucydides). Nenci makes intelligent remarks on some 
restrictions of fidelity to eyewitnesses in Thucydides, his scepticism as to the reliability of all 
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The importance of odtowta in epic is reflected in the special role of eye- 
witnesses who provide a first-hand account, which is particularly emphasized 
in this literary genre. Eyewitnesses have first-hand knowledge, which can be 
shared in a narrative form, an account — Greek öuhynoic. The affinity between 
epic accounts and historical narrative in this respect is very strong.™ There is a 
great difference between the idea of the representation of reality in epic and 
history, and in drama. In drama the audience is supposed to literally watch 
events in the theatre. There is no need to provide a picture with additional 
lingustic tools, as the image is “at hand". The exception is the figure of the 
&yy£oc, herald, who is always depicted as an eyewitness, and prologues, which 
require the form of a story (óujynoic).^ This is why dramatic scholia have so 
little to say about évópyeia, and if they have, they concern only the narrative 
elements — such as messenger speeches? Therefore, &väpysıa is defined 
chiefly as virtus narrationis. ynos was considered by rhetoricians 
themselves as an element primarily linked with poetics and historiography.” 
£vapysıa would then be a natural constituent of the narrative part of the text 
within these two genres. This inextricable connection between &vapysıa and 


informants and the need for scrutiny of their accounts. According to Nenci, Herodotus was more 
inclined than Thucydides to believe eyewitnesses. On abtowía in Greek historiography see: 
Schepens 1975, 257—273; Schepens 1980, 94—195 (on the role of autopsy in Thucydides’ 
methodology); Walker 1993, 353-377; Zangara 2007. 

64 Nenci 1955, 17-21, aptly points out that it probably should be connected with the fact 
that historiography was considered by the ancients the heir of epic: “Op0aApotow Opév: è una 
espressione che cadrà tosto in disuso, ma essa sta all'espressione erodotea ©ta dmiotétepa 
óo00ALÓv (Her. I 8) come l'epica sta alla primitiva storiografia, per cui non solo formalmente 
vale quanto osservava Strabone, e cioè che i primi logografi scrissero éketvnv wwovbpEvot, 
AdouvtEs TO uétpov, TaAAG 68 qvAáEavtec tà nomuká (Strab. I 2, 6)". Rengakos 2006, 183-209, 
emphasizes the similarities in narrative-temporal techniques, esp. between the Miad and the 
Odyssey and the temporal structures in Herodotus, as well as in Thucydides. Rutherford 2007, 
focused more on the thematic links, as he concluded on pp. 509—510: "It is in fact difficult to 
isolate a theme common to tragedy and history which is not to some degree present in Homeric 
epic" (p. 510). This close affinity between historiography and epic is evident in the activity of 
the Alexandrian philologists. Their primary field of study was Homer and historiography. Texts 
belonging to these two genres were commented on with reference to each other, rather than to 
other genres. See Montanari 2013, 1—32, part. pp. 31-32. 

65 See Rutherford 2007, 508, touches upon this difference, but does not take into account 
the emotive function of historical narrative. 

66 Heralds’ accounts are defined as öinynosız based on personal experience or knowledge 
as early as Aeschylus, see Nenci 1955, 25-29. Meijering 1987, 49-50, is right to draw attention 
to the fact that dramas were sometimes read outside the theatrical setting. Yet we should 
remember that the primary purpose of drama was theatrical performance. 

97 Nünlist 2011, 198 n. 13, adduces several scholia that could be considered an exception 
to this rule, and shows that in fact they are not. 

88 Berardi 2012, 45 with n. 142, quoting Theon. Progymn. 2, 5-6 Pat.; cf. Luc. De hist. con. 55. 
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Sınynoıg makes it most probable that it was originally conceptualized in histo- 
riographical theory and practice, and only later entered rhetorical systems.” 
This perspective is expounded in a short phrase of Dionysius, which states that 
the words in a historical narrative are only a means (810 t&v Adywv éni và Epya) 
to induce the recipient to “perceive things” (tà npattöusva dp@oa).”° 

This changes our perspective on the judgements passed by ancient critics on 
Thucydides’ literary qualities of tó00c and évépyeia, since they can be inter- 
preted not as a secondary conceptual apparatus (derived from rhetorical theory), 
but rather in the context of historiographical methodology sensu stricto, devel- 
oped and realized in practice in the Hellenistic period (and beyond). 


3. Dionysius’ assessment of Thucydides’ narrative qualities 
3.1 The arousal of zá00c by Thucydides 


The first explicit comments on Thucydides’ nddog and évápyetia occur in the 
works of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. They appear in various contexts, but 
several common denominators can be established. The most important in the 
present framework is one of the passages where Thucydides’ skill in manifesting 
nóOn in the narrative parts of the History is assessed (Dion. Hal. Thuc. 15, 3): 


TI1dAeov TE GAMoEIc Kai KATUOKAPAG xai AVÖPANOSLCUODG Kai HAAG torta 
SVUPOPAG TOAAAKIC åvaykacðeis ypdgEew NOTE LEV obtoc uà Kal Sew xoi 
otkt@v ü&u qaíveo0oi mow? tà náðn, Bote undeulav drepPoAtv ute 
lotopioypágoic pte nomrois KataAmetv.”! 


This is an important testimony, the only one that describes Thucydides’ 
historical work so openly in terms that were commonly associated with the 
representatives of “tragic history”. William K. Pritchett”? reminds us that Paul 
Scheller quoted the above passage as the first testimonium on the existence of 


99? Berardi 2012, 47-49; Quint. Inst. II 4, 2: apud rhetorem initium sit (narratio) historica. 


Berardi stresses that historiography played a prominent part in the program of rhetorical 
education, and this also makes it more probable that the influence — in the case of évépyeia — was 
of historiography on rhetoric, not the other way round. 

7 Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. XI 1, 3. Aöyoı were considered “for the ears", whereas &pya were 
“for the eyes", which means that speeches’ primary aim is to please the hearer or provide him 
with information, and the narrative is written to represent or reproduce reality in the most suitable 
way. See Nünlist 2011, 198; Fromentin 2010c, 261, n. 1. 

71 “Having often been compelled to write of the capture, overthrow, and enslavement of 
cities, and other similar disasters, he sometimes makes the sufferings appear so cruel, so terrible, 
So piteous, as to leave no room for historians or poets to surpass him" (all translations of 
Dionysius’ On Thucydides are of Pritchett). 

7 Pritchett 1975, 65; cf. Pavano 1958, ad loc. 
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“tragic history". Frank W. Walbank tried to explain this passage from an 
ancient reader’s perspective. He assumed that such comments as this of Dionysius 
seem to exaggerate the emotional or sensational impact of Thucydides’ text.” 
As I tried to emphasize above, Greek historiography shared a propensity to 
vivid and emotional description with epic, rather than with tragedy. In Diony- 
sius we can see a reflection of this affinity (epic-historiography), from the 
literary critic’s perspective.” Instead of treating Dionysius’ judgement of Thucy- 
dides’ narrative as evidence that he was also read as a “tragic historian”, we can 
read it as an assessment of Thucydides’ historiographical qualities sensu stricto. 

In the adduced passage on Thucydides, Dionysius uses verbs that point to 
the idea of vision, or the vizualisation of the emotions and the experiences of 
historical actors: patveodaı noret; sic oto0nocw. When we connect this with the 
above definitions of évápyei and nddoc, we can conclude that from Dionysius’ 
perspective Thucydides endeavoured to visualize the experiences of historical 
actors, and that this was the right thing for him to do." Thucydides is not treated 
in that respect as an exception; quite the contrary. According to Dionysius he 
only surpasses all historians and poets in his graphic depictions (oxeppoAnv 
uńte iotoploypd@ots pte momtoic KataAimetv).’’ Dionysius remarks that 
Thucydides does not always maintain the correct proportion in such descrip- 
tions, adequate to the significance of the given events. His treatment is some- 
times “uneven” (Thuc. 19: tò nept tac éEepyactac tod cvyypa~éwcs àvopaAov). 

Importantly, here the element of vivid description and the arousal of nados 
belongs entirely to the sphere of content (xpaypatiKdc tónoc), not style.” 
Dionysius focuses on Thucydides’ narrative, not the speeches (where nddog has 


7 SeeScheller 1911, 57-61. 

7 Walbank 1960, 230-231: “This suggests one of two conclusions. Either later critics such 
as Plutarch and Dionysius described the effects of Thucydides and Xenophon on their readers in 
terms that were obviously exaggerated, and could be seen to be exaggerated by anyone who took 
the trouble to read the account of Cunaxa or the siege of Plataea for himself. Or alternatively the 
Greeks — I suppose one must say of Plutarch's and Dionysius' age, though it would probably be 
true of ancient Greeks at all times — reacted more directly and emotionally to both the written and 
spoken word than we normally do. As between the two explanations a choice is not difficult. The 
history of Greek literature suggests beyond doubt that the Greeks were especially sensitive to the 
effects of language." 

75 Zangara 2007, 80-81, underlines that this insistence on raðńuata and dSewé in Diony- 
sius’ Thuc. 15 is one of the consequences of the epic roots of historiography. 

7 Cf. Verdin 1974, 306. 

7 On the character of this Dionysian association of prose with poetry see de Jonge 2008, 
355-365. 

78 See the introduction to this critique in par. 9 and the summary in par. 21: TÒ mepl tac 
&&epyaoíac TOD ovyypapéws dvadparov etc. 
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a slightly different sense).’”” This combines perfectly with the above definition 
of £vápyeia as virtus narrationis as conceptualized by other authors, and for the 
role of ná0oc in narrative parts of historical writing. This was heretofore 
completely ignored in reception studies. The association of Thucydides with 
“the poets” (nomtaic) in the passage was also overlooked.*' The phrasing of 
Dionysius is meaningful in this respect — he says that Thucydides “makes 
things reveal themselves" (qaívgo0at noii). Taking the above considerations 
into account, we can safely surmise that Dionysius associates Thucydides with 
the epic poets, rather than with writers of lyric poetry or playwrights. 


3.2 Thucydidean zxó0n and uiunoıg 


An all-encompassing concept in Dionysius’ literary theory is u(umoic.? Repre- 
sentation of óewó and náOn is a part of historical niunoıg of reality." In the 
Letter to Pompeius," a treatise that is crucial for our understanding of Diony- 
sius’ historiographical ideas, historians are assessed from the perspective of 
their ability to produce uiunoıs. Dionysius says that Thucydides surpasses 
Herodotus in the pipmoic of ráðn (Pomp. 3, 18): 


neta voótnv ouvíotaroi THY GpETi ñ TOV HOV TE xai raOÀv lunorg' óutpnvrot 
mv Apernv tabtnv oi ovyypagsic: GOovkuó(óng uiv yàp ta nó0n nloc 
Kpetttov, 'Hpóootoc 88 tá ye HOn napaotoa Sewdtepoc.®* 


According to Dionysius, za8ncukóv was uncharacteristic of the historians writing 
before Thucydides (with some exceptions in the language of Herodotus). 
Vivienne Gray argued convincingly that pipmotc is used here as a technical term 


” The entire section 6-8 is about Thucydides’ npoaípeoig in the npaynarıkdg tönog of his 


work. That is, it discusses the choice and disposition of the material within the work. Pavano 
1958, 56—57 ad loc., seems to confuse this context with others, where Dionysius discusses 
linguistic 2&00c in the speeches. However, the distinction is not always easy to make out from 
Dionysius' remarks. 

80 Cf. pp. 229-231 above. 

8! Zangara 2007, 81, is an exception. 

8€ See Kennedy 1972, 347. De Jonge 2008, 11: “In Dionysius’ case, we may summarize 
this theory by the terms uinmong and Chamois: the eclectic imitation of the best qualities of various 
models from the past, with the intention of surpassing them.” Cf. Flashar 1978, 87-88; Russell 
1979, 1-16. 

8$ Zangara 2007, 81. 

$^ On this work see above, pp. 208-209. 

85 “After this excellence the imitation of traits of character, and of emotions, presents itself. 
Here the historians divide the credit, for Thucydides excels in expressing the emotions, whilst 
Herodotus has greater skill in representing aspects of character". 
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of historical theory.*° Significantly, we again find a word that points to vision: 
önca tà zá0n. The Thucydidean imitation of náðn is conceived by 
Dionysius as attained through évépyeia, which is consistent with the definition 
in De elocutione. The quality of &vapyeıa is attributed to both Thucydides and 
Herodotus, but Thucydides is indicated as the one who surpasses Herodotus in 
tò 68 évapyéc ... év voic naOnukoic. Dionysius implies that the quality of 
noOnukóv is a differentia specifica of Thucydides’ “linguistic tools” (6pyava 
AéEewc).*” ITá0n are produced by special means of Thucydides’ style or lan- 
guage.” The emotional effect is gained e.g. through alterations in word order. 
Sometimes, náðn are characteristic not so much of Thucydidean expressions, 
but of their underlying thoughts.”! 


86 Gray 1987, 467-486; 468: “A clear case of pipnotc as a technical term in historical 


theory. Its meaning is revealed in Dionysius’ other technical uses of the term, one of which occurs 
in his essay on Thucydides mentioned above (45)”; cf. also p. 469. 

87 §nAdq@ means: “to make visible", “to manifest”, “to reveal", see LSJ, s.v. 5nAdw. 

88 I consider correct the interpretation that reads évapyric together with totic raßnrıkoic. This 
reading is justified because of the uévtov at the beginning of the sentence, which indicates that it 
directly and logically continues the thought from the previous one. It makes évapyric here a proper 
means of arousing emotions; see Battisti 1997, 118: “L’&vdpysıa è dunque un processo di 
imitazione della realtà tale da suscitare una immedesimazione emozionale da parte dell'auditorio 
che cosi vive in prima persona i fatti immaginati [...]”. 

% Dion. Hal. Thuc. 24, 11: téttapa pév éotw donep Spyava tfj; OovKvdt5ov éea ... 
bnép (ravra 02 tadta tO naOntkóv (“To sum it up, there are four instruments, as it were, of 
Thucydidean diction [...] and above all these the power of stirring the emotions"). zaOntuKdv is 
here the feature of style subsumed under “power of stirring the emotions". See Roberts 1901, 
198—199. 

% Dion. Hal. Comp. 7, 4-5: oti 5H t; Tapa TH Oovkvdtsn éé Ev tH ITAataiéov 
Snunyopia návv yapiévtws ovyKemévn Kal pEoTh nddovg Hoe ... pépe or] tic AVous TH ovCoyíav 
TAVTHV ueðapuocáto tà K@AG OUtwS ... Up’ čt évet toðtov TOV tpónov ńpuoouévov TAV 
KOAOV N) adın xapıc fj TO abt nddoc; OddSEic Av einoı (“There is a well-known passage of 
Thucydides in the speech of the Plataeans, a delightfully arranged sentence full of deep feeling, 
which is as follows [...] Now let this order be disturbed and the clauses be rearranged as follows 
[...] When the clauses are arranged in this way, does the same fine charm remain, or the same 
deep feeling? Plainly not.” All translations of the On Imitation are of Rhys Roberts). Here 
Dionysius describes zó0n as metaphorically “filling” Thucydides’ Aé&ic. There is no doubt that 
in this case he refers to the speeches, particularly to the speech of the Plataeans in book three. 

?! Dion. Hal. Thuc. 42, 4: &vdvunuara náðovc &oti usord. Here, it is the évObunpo — the 
essential thought — that is “full ofnd0oc”, able to arouse emotions. Dionysius has the Plataeans’ 
defence from book III 53—59 in mind. Most probably, the thoughts that Dionysius identifies as 
“containing” náðn are those that bring the past services of the Plataeans, and ancient Greek 
history in general, to the fore. On this debate (Thuc. III 53-67) see the analyses of Orwin 1994, 
70-74 and Hornblower, CT I, 445—446. We cannot speculate here as to what exactly Dionysius 
found in the speech that he considered xa8nttKkdv but it is necessary to note that the speech of the 
Plataeans exploits the “sadly irrelevant appeal to the past" (Hornblower's expression), in a 
manner exceptional for Thucydides. According to Hornblower, “the power and nd0og of the total 
effect" of the speeches can be grasped only by reading them together with par. 68, where the 
initial question of the Spartans recurs, as if the speeches were not delivered at all. 
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4. Plutarch’s remarks on Thucydides’ artistic skills 
4.1 Thucydides’ artistry in the On the Glory of Athens 


As already indicated, Scheller took the passage from Dionysius’ On Thucydides 
15, analyzed above as the first testimonium on the existence of “tragic histo- 
riography”.” This scholar adduced the passage in connection with a place from 
Plutarch’s minor treatise IIötepov 'A0nvaíot katà zóAsuov fj Kata coqgíav 
&vóo&Ótepot (De gloria Atheniensium) III 346£-347c.?? Plutarch’s testimony, 
although chronologically far beyond the Hellenistic period, was also recently 
adduced by Meister in the context of Thucydides’ influence on Duris and 
Phylarchus as "sensational" historians." In the present section, Plutarch's 
evidence will be analyzed from the perspective of the connection between his 
ideas about Thucydides' narrative qualities (as expressed in De glor. Ath.) and 
the place of &vapysıa and 2é00c in Hellenistic historiography. The scope of the 
analysis will be widened by inquiry into remarks about Thucydides in 
Plutarch's Nicias. 


4.1.1 The content and context of Plut. De glor. Ath. III 346f-347c 


Firstly, the key text shall be quoted in extenso (Plut. De glor. Ath. III 346f- 
347c): 


TIAWw 6 Ziuoviöng tiv uèv Coypagtav noto ownóoav Tpooayopsvet, tijv 5é 
notnow Coypagtav Aakodoav.” Ac yàp oi Goypáooi mpdéeic > ywopévag 
derxvbovo1, tabac Ot Aóyot yeyevnuévac SINyobvTaA Kal ovyypáqovotv. si 8’ oi 
uèv YPOLAGL Kal oyápaotv ot © óvópaot Kal AgEeo1 taùtà SNAODOL, BAN Kal 
ipónoig uuńceos Siapgpovoi, téAoc 8’ djipotépoig Ev ónókema, Koi TOV 
iotopikÓv kpótictog ó t^v sinynow Wonep ypaprıv nddsoı Kai NPOOWNOLG 
cidmAononjous. 6 yoóv Goukvó(ónc del t Aóyo npóc Tadınv GpWAAGTAL Uv 
£vápyeiav, otov Beary zoroa tov dkpoori|v koi cà ywópeva. nepi Tode OPAVTAC 
éKMANKUKd koi tapaktıkà ráðn tols dvaywookouciv évepyácao0oi 
Aıyvsvöusvoc. 6 yàp xoapà tv poxíav adtiv tfjg Il0Àlou zapatáttov toUG 
AO0nvaíovuc Anuood&vng, kai 6 tov kußepvnenv &monépyov Bpaoíóac £GokéAAew 
Kal yop@v mi tv <ånro>ßáðpav Kai tpavpatiCdpEevoc Kal Autoyuyóv Kal 
anorAlvov sic mv mapg&ewpeoíav, Kal oi nelonaxodvres èv ék OoAóttmc 
Aakgóoiióviot vavuoaxodvres 5’ dnd ys AO0nvotov Kol nó ‘0’ év toig 


?? Scheller 1911, 57-61. 

°3 The title is traditionally rendered On the Glory of Athens. On this work in general see 
J. L. Johnson 1972; Thiolier 1985, 5-24; Gallo 1992, 7—32. 

°4 See Meister's thesis cited above, p. 220 n. 9. 

?5 Simonides fr. 190b Bergk (42a Campbell). 
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Xwguoig ‘ék rts yfig meCdc Gugotépwv, icoppónrov tG vavpaytac 
Ka0eotnkviac, t &Aaotov dy@va Kai Edvtacw tfjg yvOuns gov’ Sid tac 
ovvtdeeic **** wo ovveyss tS duinc xai tot; ocóuacw adtotc oa tH 56En 
TEPIEDG ovvarovebov’ th Salée Kal TH HLATUTWOEL TOV ywopnévov ypaqoufic 
évapystac **** ec si tod Cwypagodvtas ook ðérov rapapáAAXet tois otpotnyoic, 
un vob iotopodvtac rapapáAXopuev.?6 


Plutarch's remarks about Thucydides occur in connection with a comment on 
Simonides’ famous saying that “painting is silent poetry, poetry — painting that 
speaks"? Both activities aim at imitation — u(unoic.?^ Plutarch suggests that 
artists and poets seek the same effect of u(pmotc,? but with different means or 
materials (Am Kal tpónoic uuujoeoc Sia@épovol, t£Aoc 8’ Aupor£poig £v). ? 
The painter uses “colours and designs", the poet “words and phrases".?! The 
spoken word evokes images, “shows” or “reveals” (6vépaot Kai Aé&got taÙtà 


% “Simonides, however, calls painting inarticulate poetry and poetry articulate painting: for 


the actions which painters portray as taking place at the moment literature narrates and records 
after they have taken place. Even though artists with colour and design, and writers with words 
and phrases, represent the same subjects, they differ in the material and the manner of their 
imitation; and yet the underlying end and aim of both is one and the same; the most effective 
historian is he who, by a vivid representation of emotions and characters, makes his narration 
like a painting. Assuredly Thucydides is always striving for this vividness in his writing, since it 
is his desire to make the reader a spectator, as it were, and to produce vividly in the minds of 
those who peruse his narrative the emotions of amazement and consternation which were 
experienced by those who beheld them. For he tells how Demosthenes is drawing up the 
Athenians at the very edge of the breakwater at Pylos, and Brasidas is urging on his pilot to beach 
the ship, and is hurrying to the landing-plank, and is wounded and falls fainting on the forward- 
deck; and the Spartans are fighting an infantry engagement from the sea, while the Athenians 
wage a naval battle from the land. Again, in his account of the Sicilian expedition: ‘The armies 
of both sides on the land, as long as the fighting at sea is evenly balanced, are enduring an 
unceasing struggle and tension of mind’ because of their battling forces; and ‘because of the 
continued indecisiveness of the struggle they accompany it in an extremity of fear, with their 
very bodies swaying in sympathy with the opinion of the outcome.’ Such a description is 
characterized by pictorial vividness both in its arrangement and in its power of description; so, if 
it be unworthy to compare painters with generals, let us not compare historians either” (all 
translations of the On the Glory of Athens are of Babbitt). 

°7 On Plutarch’s use of this adage of Simonides fundamental is Van der Stockt 1990a, 173— 
177. He discusses the context of the similarities between painting and poetry, painting and prose, 
as belonging to mimetic activity. Van der Stockt argues for the Platonic character of Plutarch's 
concept of visualization and critical literary tools. This reference is also discussed by Scheller 
1911, 56—57; Walker 1993, 357; Marincola 2003, 293; Goldhill 2007, 5—6. Berardi 2012, 162, 
similarly to Van der Stockt, stresses the context of artistic imitation theory in which Plutarch 
remarks on Thucydides' qualities of vizualisation. Cf. Meister 2013, 43, with interesting 
references to Hobbes' and Rousseau's appreciation of this fragment. 

?8 Cf. Van der Stockt 1990a, 173-177. 

?9 Van der Stockt 1990a, 174;Van der Stockt 1990b, 23-31. 

19 On Plutarch’s aesthetics in general see Cammarota 1990, 91—108. 

101 Here I follow the translation of Goldhill 2007, 5. See Walker 1993, 358. 
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önAodoıv).!” The best historian for Plutarch is the one that makes his narrative 
a ypagn, and affects the same senses as painting, i.e. vision (Syic). Plutarch 
implies that, because Thucydides’ text has the quality of évépysta, its recipient 
can experience the same emotions as the eyewitnesses to the events.'°? The 
&vápyeia is thus again closely connected with u(unoic. ^ 

What did Simonides actually mean by noínow in this statement? From the 
above analyses, in particular those of Ps.-Demetrius and Dionysius, it is not 
unreasonable to surmise that Simonides means epic poetry in the first place. 
Such a hypothesis is supported by the subsequent clarification of Plutarch (dc 
yàp ...), 6 which describes the activity of the poets as “narrating and writing 
down" (ómyoóvtot koi covyypáqovci) things “that already happened" (yeye- 
vnuévac). Such an expression, pointing to narrative (myno), does not match 


lyric poetry. ^? 


4.1.2 Analysis of Plutarch's statements about Thucydides 


For our subject it is crucial that Plutarch — in such a context — takes 
Thucydides as a representative and adequate example for his statements.'™ 
Plutarch leaves no doubt that he means the quality of Thucydides’ narrative 
(tv óutyncw). As Plutarch says, by Thucydides’ account, xó0n are “inflicted 
on the listeners" (nón toic dvaytvaoKkovow Evepydoaodoı). The recipient of 
Thucydides' text experiences similar psychological states to those who actually 
saw the events. Because Thucydides is extremely successful in creating vivid 
images in the listener's/reader's mind, the latter undergoes "thrilling and 
shocking emotions" (EKrAnktıkd koi tapaktıkd án). ? In the passage from 


102 The analogy between literary narrative and painting is also present in the scholia, see 
Nünlist 2011, 195. 

105 The second part of this interpretation is particularly emphasized by Walker 1993, 357; 
Cf. Van der Stockt 1990a, 175. As it stands in the present passage, &vapyeıa is rendered by Frazier 
as “suggestivite”, and defined as “la qualité visuelle du récit, son aptitude à faire voir au lecteur 
ce qu'il lui expose [...] mise en lumière” (p. 241). 

104 Zangara 2007, 63-65; Van der Stockt 1992, 26-31. 

105 See esp pp. 224-227 on Ps.-Dem and Dionysius. 

106 I follow other scholars in taking only the statement at the beginning as the fragment 
proper of Simonides. 

107 See LSJ, s.v. öiny&onon: “set out in detail”, “describe”, with references to Ar. Av. 198; 
Antiphon 1.13; Plat. Prt. 310a; Dem. Meid. 77. In our historiographical context, it is most 
appropriate to take into account Thucydides’ use of the word, e.g. at Thuc. VI 54: &yo ¿m mAéov 
àmynoápevoc ånopavô «th. It is not accidental that Thucydides uses óumyéopio with ånopavô 
— “demonstrating”, “revealing”. Narrative is conceived of as “showing” things. 

108 The transition from discussing poetry to prose is almost silent (cf. 346f: substitution of 
roinoıg with Adyou): 1éAoc 8’ åupotépois £v Onökeıton KTA. Cf. Van der Stockt 1990a,174. 

1? We can also find these two terms in Polybius’ critique of Phylarchus’ “sensational” writing. 
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Plutarch, this effect is presented in a positive light. Further, Plutarch says that 
Thucydides “forms an image with ráðn and characters” (1001 koi TPOO@NOLG 
elöwAonomoac), and strives to “enliven the nón" (ná0n... Evepydoaodaı 
)uxvevópevoc). Simon Goldhill tried to read this passage of Plutarch in the light 
of Longinus’ conception of the psychological impact of pavtacía.!!? I do not 
see the neecessity of seeking such a connection. It is probable that Plutarch 
follows earlier ideas, as they were inherent in historiography. Jean-Claude 
Thiolier comments that the word nd®n is used here by Plutarch in the sense 
derived from Aristotle's Poetics.''' It is difficult to agree with the first part of 
his interpretation; a connection with Aristotle's Poetics is not easy to establish 
here. The historian's task is to (re)present the facts through utpnotc, not as 
yeyevnpévac, but as ywopévag (cf. Artax. 8.1 on Xenophon). Thiolier seems to 
be correct in the second part of his interpretation, when he suggests reading the 
sense of ztáO£o1 kai npoo@notg from the examples which Plutarch adduces from 
Thucydides.'!” Since Thiolier does not inquire into these examples, I aim now 
to follow this line and analyze them below. 


4.1.3 Plutarch’s remarks on Thuc. IV 11-12 


Plutarch highlights passages from two episodes. Firstly, Thuc. IV 11-12 is an 
account of the Lacedaemonians' attempt to recapture Pylos. In particular, 
Plutarch points to Thucydides’ description of how Demosthenes located his 
troops on the very shore of Pylos,!? most of all — how Brasidas urges his 
captains to land on the ragged and rocky shore, steps onto the landing-ladder, 
faints, and falls down onto the side of the ship. It seems that Plutarch is 
especially interested in two aspects of this narrative: 

a. The specific vocabulary used by Thucydides in this passage, which could 
add to the vividness of the picture.''* 


110 Goldhill 2007, 5-6: “If Plutarch is implying an understanding of the psychological impact 
of pavraota similar to that of Longinus, it offers a surprising and fascinating stance on Thucy- 
dides. This is not the objective and cold Thucydides, but Thucydides the rhetorician, blinding the 
reader with his science, leading the reader away from analysis into passion and confusion." 

1!!! Thiolier 1985, 74, náðn as “événement ou effet pathétique que lui donne Aristote dans 
sa Poétique en 1452 b: ná00c ... npG£&ic POaptuch.. voubra. Les exemples guerriers qui suivent 
dans le texte de Plutarque correspondent à cette définition." 

112 Cf. Van der Stockt 1990a, 176-177, who also connects this interpretation with 345e. 

113 Thuc. IV 11. 

114 Certain expressions in this description of Thucydides may have seemed to Plutarch 
exceptionally graphic. For example, Thucydides writes that Brasidas was “urging”, “hastening” 
the captain (£riozépyo). Moreover, he “urged” him not to “land” but to “run into” the shore: 
ÓK£AAQ — a very suggestive word to use, when we are told in the previous lines that the shore was 
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b. The particulars that Thucydides supplies, which build the exactness of the 
description.'' 

These features are probably the reason why Plutarch repeats Thucydides’ 
expressions quite faithfully.''° Thus, by záðn and npócona Plutarch probably 
means Brasidas’ psychological states and his behaviour, as depicted by Thucy- 
dides. Some of the elements of the narrative in question have been detected as 
characteristic of epic description, e.g. the comment on Brasidas’ loss of con- 
sciousness.!" The whole picture, of “a hero rushing forward”, can be considered 
Homeric.'!® 

To sum up, the zá0n and npócona of the participants of the action in this 
part of Thucydides’ narrative, together with the circumstantial details recorded 
by the historian, are what Plutarch views as producing &väpysıa, and as what 
turns the audience of this part of the History into a spectator, enabling him to 
experience the same emotions as the eyewitnesses. 


rocky and dangerous. Other words, specified below, can also be considered to contribute to the 
vividness of this narrative. 

15 Thucydides supplies the closest details as to Brasidas’ lost of consciousness and his fall; 
he uses as many as three words to depict it: tpavnarıodeic ... EMTOYÓÝXNOÉ ... n£oÓvtoc. 
Thucydides also points exactly to the place where Brasidas stepped when he tried to land — on a 
“gangway”: ånoßáðpa. Lastly, we are told by Thucydides where Brasidas fell — onto the 
“outrigger”: mapsEeipeota. What Plutarch does not repeat, but belongs to the same sentence in 
Thucydides’ narrative, is what we are told about Brasidas’ shield that slips down into the sea: 7 
donic mepiepptn és tiv OdAaooov. This is probably also in Plutarch's mind here. See the 
comment of Hornblower, CT II ad loc.: “The description is unusually detailed and lively [...] 
where Brasidas is concerned, Th. enjoys using the whole paint-box.” 

116 Cf. Thucydides’ account and Plutarch's rephrasing, with the verbal echoes underlined: 

Thuc. IV 12, 1-5: kai ó uv toóc te AAAOUDG TOLADTA £néongpye Kal TOV éavtod kvBepvýtnv 
&vaykéoac ketar trjv vadv Exapeı ém Tv ànofóOpav: koi neipdpsvocs Anoßaivsıv &vekónm 
bnOÓ TOV A0nvaíov, Kal zpavuarıodeis Torà £Autowyóynoé TE Kai NEOÖVTOG adtOD éc tiv 
raps&eipsolav ñ dozic nepieppün &c tv 06Aaocav KrA. (“And he not only urged on the rest in 
this way, but, compelling his own pilot to beach his ship, he made for the gangway; and in trying 
to land he was knocked back by the Athenians, and after receiving many wounds fainted away. 
As he fell into the forward part of the ship his shield slipped off into the sea [...]."). 

Plut. De glor. Ath. III 347b (translation irrelevant to this point): kal 6 tòv kufepvüitnv 
&monépyov Bpaoíóac &&okéAAsew Kol yopóv Ent th <åno>ßáðpav Kal Tpavuarılöusvoc Kal 
MroyvyOv Kal dxokAtvov sic Thy Taps&eipsoiav KTA. 

117 Hornblower, CT II, 43-46 and p. 165, notes the epic character of émonépyw and the 
phrase tpavpatiobeic 10AXà. EAitoybynoé te; see parallels with the //iad and further literature 
given there. Hornblower concludes: “[...] the most remarkable thing is that he should record such 
a detail at all” (ibidem, p. 46). 

18 Hornblower, CT II, 166, points to the description of Hector in the Iliad, XI 365. 
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4.1.4 Plutarch’s reception of Thucydides’ account of the Sicilian Expedition 
and its affinity with the assessment of Dionysius 


The second example in the passage quoted above comes from the account of 
the Sicilian expedition (De glor. Ath. IIl 347b—c: xai náv ‘0’ Ev toic Xie- 
Aıkotg). The passage that Plutarch refers to here is Thuc. VII 71, 1-3. It is 
possible that Plutarch recalls these lines from memory, which would explain 
certain alterations in several words.'!? Plutarch adduces only the beginning and 
the end of this larger section, leaving out the material in between." It is fairly 
certain that Plutarch has in mind the entire section of Thuc. VII 71, 1-3, and its 
literary qualities. 

In the chapter adduced by Plutarch, Thucydides describes the final sea battle 
in the Harbour of Syracuse, from the perspective of the foot soldiers (xeCóc) 


119 There are minor divergences in particular words, e.g. Plutarch has &xwv, instead of the 
commonly acknowledged eixe; ovvanovsdov instead of Evvanovevovtes in Thucydides. How- 
ever, the most interesting issue is that Plutarch has dAaotov dy@va, whereas modern editors 
follow manuscripts where stands noAdv tov dy@va. The first version, which occurs only in this 
quotation of Plutarch, is an epic phrase (“insufferable conflict"), see Hornblower, CT III, 698 ad loc. 

120 Plutarch’s quotation of Thuc. VII 71, 1-3, omits a considerable number of lines from the 
original. Below I adduce the text of Thucydides, with the lines that are quoted by Plutarch 
underlined: 

6 TE &k tlic yc neCóc dugotépov icoppónov Tic vavpayiac Kadeornkviac rody TOV åyôva 
Kol Votaocw tic yvOunc eie, povôv èv 6 aùtóðev nepi TOD zÀA£ovoc Non KAAOD, SEdidtEC 
dé oi ExshOSvtec um TOV napóvtov čti yeípo npáčoow. návtov yàp 51 dvaxewévov toic 
Abnvatoıg éc tàc voc 6 te PSBoc Tv oxép TOD uÉAXovtoc OdSEvi £otkóc, Kal tÒ TO «dvdpaAov- 
Ths vavpaytac ådvóuañov xai tiv Éxoytv £k Ths yfis rivaykáGovro Éyew. dV dAtyov yàp odong ths 
Béas Kal od závtov Aa & TO adtd OKONOVVIWV, ei év TIvEc lóoiév TH TODS ogstépoug 
Enıkpatodvrac, dve0dponody te Av Kal npóc GvaKANOW Bev un otepfioot oqüc TS owrnplac 
étpénovto, oi ©’ Ent 10 ooópevov PAgyavtec GAOMUPHA te Ana Herd Boric éxpOvto Kol And TOV 
ópopévov thc Óyeoc Kol tv yvOunv LaAAOV 16v Ev TO čpyo sSovA0dvt0° GAAOL SE Kal TPdG 
avrinoAöv ti Thc Vavpaxtac Amıöövteg, 51d TO AKpitoc Evveyéc Thc iae Kal toic couac 
avtoic toa th S6En mEepidedc Evvanovebovtec év toic xoAenotara Siiyov (“And the armies on 
the shore on both sides, so long as the fighting at sea was evenly balanced, underwent a mighty 
conflict and tension of mind, the men of Sicily being ambitious to enhance the glory they had 
already won, while the invaders were afraid that they might fare even worse than at present. For 
the Athenians their all was staked upon their fleet, and their fear for the outcome like unto none 
they had ever felt before; and on account of the different positions which they occupied on the 
shore they necessarily had different views of the fighting. For since the spectacle they were 
witnessing was near at hand and not all were looking at the same point at the same time, if one 
group saw the Athenians prevailing anywhere, they would take heart and fall to invoking the 
gods not to rob them of their safe return; while those whose eyes fell upon a portion that was 
being defeated uttered shrieks of lamentation, and by the mere sight of what was going on were 
more cowed in spirit than the men who were actually fighting. Others, again, whose gaze was 
fixed on some part of the field where the battle vas evenly balanced, on account of the long- 
drawn uncertainty of the conflict were in a continual state of most distressing suspense, their very 
bodies swaying, in the extremity of their fear, in accord with their opinion of the battle"). 
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from both sides, who were observing the fight from the shore. This account has 
two main features. First, as Thucydides makes the soldiers witness the struggle 
between the two fleets, words related to vision, “seeing”, “observing” are re- 
peated with an intensity that seems intentional." The soldiers are depicted as 
spectators of the combat. Simon Hornblower considered three literary patterns, 
possibly serving Thucydides as the model for such a picture:'”” 

a. The epic teryooookorta (“watching from the walls"), ? 
combat from the walls of a besieged city. 

b. Theatrical performance." 

c. Spectatorship at athletic or equestrian contests. 

Hornblower argues, not unconvincingly, for the last option, and, even if we 
do not accept this perspective on the whole,'? the emphasis laid by Thucydides 
on the spectacle has to be deliberate. Thucydides says: 6t dAtyov yàp odong 
thc Béas — the context implies that he definitely uses the word in the sense of 
a “place for seeing from". The word 0£a was used for a “seat in the theatre". 
Thucydides describes the soldiers’ (=spectators’) emotional reactions to the 
reversals of fortune during the fight, by employing a rich vocabulary related to 
internal psychological states." Thucydides makes the soldiers lament and 


observation of a 


12! Note the impressive variety of Greek vocabulary denoting watching or observing: 
åvópañov Koi thy éxoyw x tG yfic ... óv OA(you yàp odong Thc Béas Kal od n&vrov Ana ÈG TO 
avtd oKonobvtmv, si év tivec {ov ny toUG ogetépoug &mkparoüvtag ... oi 8’ ém TO 
TiooóLevov BAEWaVEEG ... Kal ard TOV ópopévov Tic Óvsoc ... npóc AvrinaAöv ti Thc vavuayias 
GmiS6vtsc (transl. above n. 120). The number of these words is striking for such a short passage. 
Hornblower, CT III, 697, stresses this perspective: “So the spectators are the primary focus of 
description, to whom, paradoxically, the actual fighters are then compared." 

122 Hornblower 2004, 344—346. 

123 Here parallels with the Ziad are most relevant, e.g. /]. XXII 408-409. 

7^ Tn this case, Hornblower refers solely to secondary literature and admits that he cannot 
explore the problem further. 

125 Hornblower's thesis is put forward in a book on Thucydides’ affinities with Pindar, and 
this appears to make the author overemphasize certain potential connections between the two. 
Still, he makes some insightful remarks about single words that at least suggest some relationship: 
“Surely agonistic spectatorship, whether literary in inspiration or observed from life, was a very 
natural model for Thucydides when describing perhaps the greatest single 0£o in his History. His 
use, then, of the word éa in this climactic battle scene points us to the world of Pindar" (p. 346, 
see also the examples from Homer prior to this conclusion, and CT III, 699, where Hornblower 
briefly defends his thesis from the charges of Gerber). 


»» «€ ay ce 


126 See LSJ, s.v. éa: the basic meanings: “seeing”, “looking at”, “sight”; further meanings: 
“spectacle”, “performance, in a theatre or elsewhere” (Theophr. Char. 5.7; Plut. Caes. 55), “place 
for seeing from, seat in the theatre” (Aeschin. 2.55, Dem. De cor. 28). 

27 «óv dyOva xoi Eboraci hc yvóunc eixe, gu.ovikàv pv 6 abrödev nepi toô nÀ£ovoc fion 
Kalo, SedidtEc Sé oi éneA0Óvrtec ... Ó ve OSBo nv dep TOD LéAAOVTOS ... àveðáponoáv TE ... 
THV yvounv WGAAOV ... TOV év TO Epy@ &60vA00vto ... toic OWLAOIV AdTOIG tou. TH S6EN nepióedq 


Evvarovevovtec (transl. above n. 120). 
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shout, in reaction to the vicissitudes of their armies.'** Perhaps the most graphic 
is the last part, adduced verbatim by Plutarch, where the observers were 
“swerving with their bodies in sympathy with their thought” (toig o®paoww 
avtoic toa tfj óóEm nepiðeðc Evvanovetovtec). It is clear that with this 
expression Thucydides depicts the náðn of the eyewitnesses." 

Apart from ypoqikfic évapyetac, which is a notion already defined above, 
two additional categories are used to describe the parts of Thucydides’ repre- 
sentation. Firstly, the d1d0¢eo1c; basically “disposition”, “arrangement”, or 
“composition”. In oratory it occurs in the sense of “delivery”, but the use in 
Plutarch seems more specific — 61d0¢e01¢ often denotes “representation”, 
“depiction through words”.'*° Plutarch probably means that the effect of áo 
is gained through à160£616; perhaps it will be correct to assume for the word the 
sense that is confirmed in Plutarch’s other writings: “word-painting”. This is 
probably the best rendering of ótá0soic in the context in question. Secondly, 
the ótxvÓzoocic — literally “shape”, from tvzóo: “to form", “to engrave”. The 
metaphorical sense is to “engrave in mind”, thus “imagine”, “form a picture in 
mind".! It was defined in this more specific sense in the context of rhetoric by 
several authors, and it points to such description as makes the listener imagine 
not only the related facts, but also the emotions, the outward appearances. '? 
Plutarch's use of ówtÓnooi in the chapter in question seems to imply that he 
thinks of Thucydides' narrative as evoking images of emotions, reflected in the 
physical appearances of the figures described (here: of the soldiers 
eyewitnessing the combat). 


4.2 Thucydides’ artistic skills in the Nicias 


The association of Thucydides with graphic and emotive description, especially 
in some narrative parts of the Sicilian Expedition, is not incidental in Plutarch. 
It is rather a well-founded view, which recurs in a completely different treatise 


128 Aopvpuo te Gia. peta Bong &xp@vro: óXopupuóc is a cry of lamentation because of a 


defeat, Bon — of joy due to victory, there is also a possible Homeric overtone here; see 
Hornblower, CT III, 699—700 ad loc., who refers us to a similar phrase at par. 4 of the chapter in 
question, and to Thuc. VI 30, 2. 

79 At VIL 71, 5 Thucydides remarks that the crews of the ships experienced similar emotions 
to the soldiers on land: rapanınoıa 02 xoi ot mì tv vev adtoic Enaoxov (3rd pers. plur. of 
náoyo, from which the word nó0oc derives). 

139 See the use in Plut. Quomodo adul. 16b; 17b. 

BI See LSJ, s.v. Satbmmots and s.v. Ötatundw. 

132 Alex. Schem. 13-15 p. 51 Spengel. The Latin counterpart of diatyposis is demonstratio. 
Alexander's treatise De figuris was considered quite authoritative in antiquity, see Russel 1981, 
176; Trapp, Alexander (12), OCD, 2012, 59. For other places where Siaténwoic is defined see 
Lausberg 1990, par. 810; Berardi 2012, 123-124 and 215. 
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and context. In the introduction to the Nicias, Plutarch appeals to his readers to 
forgive him for not attempting to surpass Thucydides in the quality of the de- 
scription of the facts that Thucydides had related with utmost skill. Plutarch marks 
Thucydides’ account with the qualities of évápyei and nddog (Plut. Nic. 1.1): 


Eni Sokobpev odk dtónoc TH Niko tov Kpáocov napafóAXew Kal và ITapOucd 
naðúuata toig XuceAwoic, Mpa napoıteiodar Kai napakakeiv drép g0d tods 
Evruyydvovrag toig ouyypápuaoi tovto, Ómoc ém toic ómyücsow aic 
Oovkvdtdnc, adtd¢ adt0d TTEPL vato MAONTIKÓTATOG $vapysotatoc TOUKIAMTATOG 
yevöuevoc, djuutog éevivoys, undév Hudc onoAdpoot nexnovOÉvoi Tito 
náðoc Sporov, Oc éAntoac tov Lev Oovkuó(ónv oxeppaAsto0o1 Sewdtnt1, tòv dé 
Q(uotov dnodetEsw navtómaoi PoptiKdv Kal iówotnv, 51d uécov obero TH 
iotopta TOV pdAIotTa katopOouévov ékeívois dydvov Kal vavpayıiðv Kal 
énpmyopióv [...].? 


There is no doubt that Plutarch assesses Thucydides’ narrative (mì 

ómyücsot) of the Sicilian expedition (books VI-VII;'** but he probably has 
more specific parts in mind, see below). The historian is again presented as a model 
of historiography full of emotions (naðntótatoc), vivid (Evapyéotatoc), and 
multicoloured (noıkıA@tatog).'” Two of these adjectives refer strictly to the 
sense of vision (évapyéotatoc and novkiAdtatoc),'*° which recalls Plutarch's 
remarks in De glor. Ath. III 347 (Thucydides’ ability to “make an auditor a 
spectator": eatv norco tòv GKpoativ). We can speculate as to what exactly 
Plutarch means by nadntıkotarog; it should probably be understood as “most 


133 «I think that Nicias is a suitable parallel to Crassus, and the Sicilian to the Parthian 
disaster. I must therefore at once, and in all modesty, entreat my readers not to imagine for an 
instant that, in my narration of what Thucydides has inimitably set forth, surpassing even himself 
in nddoc, vividness, and variety, I am so disposed as was Timaeus. He, confidently hoping to 
excel Thucydides in skill, and to make Philistus seem altogether tedious and clumsy, pushes his 
history along through the conflicts and sea-fights and harangues which those writers had already 
handled with the greatest success [...]" (all translations of Plutarch's Nicias are of Perrin). 

134 See in general Pelling 1992, 10-12; Hershbell 1997, 226; Van der Stockt 2005, 288-290; 
Zangara 2007, 58—59. Meister 2013, 43, compares accounts in these books with Duris and 
Phylarchus, concluding that the latter historians “surpass” Thucydides in dramatism of repre- 
sentation, which makes them sensational and unpersuasive. But this judgement seems to rely 
mainly on Polybius' critique, which misrepresents Phylarchus. 

135 Cf. the translation of Pelling 1992, 10: “most emotional, vivid, and varied". Van der 
Stockt 2005, 288: “with md@oc, vividness and variety". 

136 The last adjective, a superlative of noıkikoc, is relatively rare. It is not a rhetorical 
terminus technicus (e.g. it does not occur in the lexicon of Lausberg); its meanings comprise the 
etymological sense “wrought in many colours", hence, metaphorically: “intricate”, “diversified”, 
“complex”, “subtle” etc. The primary meaning — of colourfulness — is, however, directly related 
to visual impressions. See Beekes, EDG, s.v. noıktAoc. 
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productive of emotion” (in the audience), by depicting acts of suffering or 
violence.'*’ 

Plutarch labels Thucydides’ narrative with the quality of öswörng 
(drepßorstodan dewörnti), which does not occur in the passage of De glor. Ath. 
III 347. This word is difficult to translate; its primary sense is “terribleness”, 


“harshness”, “severity”. When used for literary features it can be rendered as 


“intensity”, *forcefulness","? and implies the effect that the text exerts on the 
y p 


recipient, i.e. it stupifies, affects and/or thrills him. In rhetoric ózwótnc had two 
meanings: a) passionate force, the intensity of a text (special sense) and b) the 
rhetorical skill of an orator (general sense)."? Which sense of ösıvörng is 
implied by Plutarch in this passage? Since he mentions zá00c twice here, and 
we know that the two categories were interrelated, ^? we can safely assume that 
it is the more specific sense: the force and intensity of the account. "^! 


5. Dionysius and Plutarch on Thucydides? Great Harbour narrative 


The quality of ózwótng is considered one of the most characteristic traits of 
Thucydides’ A&&ıc in Dionysius’ On Thucydides." Until now it has remained 
unnoticed that both Plutarch and Dionysius refer to exactly the same narrative 
part of Thucydides' History — the last naval battle between the Athenians and 
the Syracusans in the Harbour of Syracuse (Thuc. VII 69, 4-72, 1).'*? The 


137 Gill 1984, 150. This is the meaning found by the author in the Poetics, 1453 b11, but I 
would be cautious about connecting this passage with Aristotle's treatise (cf. the interpretation 
of Duris’ prooemium, also unjustifiably read with reference to the Poetics, below, p. 253, with 
intervention into this interpretation). 

138 See LSJ, s.v. 6gwótnc. 

139 See Grube 1961, 136-137; Beekes, EDG, s.v. dewdc. The noun Sdewdtnc is 
etymologically related to 5é0¢ and dsıvöc. Its Latin counterpart is vehementia. According to 
Pritchett 1975, 198, àgwótnc as a quality of style arises from a combination of intensity and 
clarity. 

140 Ps.- Demetrius tells us that Sewdtn¢ is linked with expressions of zá00c, which should be 
simple and unpolished. See De eloc. 28: &ánAoüv yàp siva Poóñetar Kai dnointov tò ná0oc, 
Ópotoc 58 Kali tò N0oc. Cf. the example of ugyaAnyopía at 29. Thucydides is adduced as an 
example of icókoAov at par. 25. The entire discussion of ózwótng in Ps.-Dem. De eloc. comprises 
paragraphs 240—301. 

141 Contra Pelling 1992, 10, who reads óewótnc here as “brilliance”, which makes little 
sense in the context. 

1? Dion. Hal. Thuc. 24. 

19 Hornblower, CT III, 693, states that this part of the History “is more of an atmospheric 
evocation and a report of emotions and morale, well suited to recitation, than a piece of 
conventional military history.” Meister 2013, 43: “In der Tat bildet die sizilische Expedition ein 
hervorragendes Beispiel für die dramatische Gestaltungskraft des Thukydides [...].” 
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Thucydidean account in question, considered in itself, has the following 
characteristics: 

i. It regularly reports the emotions and psychological states of the 
participants. 

ii. It involves the rhetoric of spectacle and emphasis on vision. 

iii. It is full of superlatives and expressions adding to the magnitude of the 
event. 

iv. It supplies many circumstantial details, e.g. of screams, body postures 
indicating internal feelings, etc. 

In fact, most of the account is not a description of the event itself (e.g. of 
tactics), but of the reactions and feelings of those who were present at the event 
(esp. of the soldiers on the shore, observing the naval struggle). We have in this 
passage an example of évópysia that involves vividness of moods and, most of 
all, of the zxó0n of the participants. The essential and final effect is the 
impression of the reader/listener, that he himself is present at the event, and 
watches it together with the observers, whom Thucydides placed at the side of 
the battle. '“* Moreover, the historian creates the impression that he was himself 
present at the battle, or obtained his information from the eyewitnesses. ^? 

Dionysius at Thuc. 26 cites in extenso the account of the battle (exactly 
Thuc. VII 69, 4—72, 1), and comments on its virtues in the subsequent chapter 
(Thuc. 27). Dionysius stresses the appealing effect of Thucydides' narrative in 
this section of the History (Dion. Hal. Thuc. 27, 1): 


"Epot uv À tadta Kal ta naparınora tovto dw Chov TE Kal upujogoc EEdvn, 
THY TE ugeyaAnyopíav tod dvópóc Kai tiv xaAAuUoy(av Kal mv Sewdtnta Kal và 
dArac dpetàc Ev tobtorc tots £pyoic éxeícOnv tehsiotátac eivat, vexuoipópevoc, 
Sti Ado WON TOOTH TH yéve tG AéEewe yeto [...]. ^5 


The öswörng is enumerated along with ueyaAnyopta (“elevation”, “sub- 
limity”) and kaadıoyla (“elegance”). Such a context indicates that Diony- 


144 Cf. Connor 1985, 15. 

145 As Connor 1985, 13 put it: “We are as far from the historians’ study as we can possibly 
be; we are in the war itself. We see; we hear; we even know the plans and thoughts of the 
participants." Cf. p. 16: “We feel we have been there." 

146 “Now to me these and similar passages appeared worthy of emulation and imitation, and 
I am persuaded that the elevation, elegance, forcefulness, and other qualities are exhibited in 
these works in their highest perfection. My judgement is based upon the fact that every type of 
mind is affected by this kind of discourse [...]." 

147 Rendered in Latin as grandiloquus (Cic. Or. 20) which is sometimes connected to 
oeuvörng, cf. Ps.-Dem. De eloc. 29. 
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sius has the specific (i.e. referring to the quality of the text) sense of dewdtn¢ 
in mind — the “passionate forcefulness".!^* 

Plutarch states that he 1s not going to recount these events from the Sicilian 
expedition that Thucydides had described with vividness, forcefulness etc.; he 
wants only to add to the general picture by focusing on the character of Nicias. 
For that reason, when it comes to the moment of the battle in the Harbour (Nic. 
25), Plutarch omits the course of events, mentions that the battle took place, 
gives a short summary, and does all this in a manner that 1s typical of him. 
However, on this occasion Plutarch underlines how great, thrilling, and moving 
the battle was both for the observers and the participants (Plut. Nic. 25.2): 


n 6à vavuayia nord peyiot™ Kai Kaptepwtdtn yevopiévn, koi pndév éAóttova 
nón Kai 0opópouc rapaoxodoa tois Ogzouévotg À tot; Aaywvılon&vorg Stà tv 
navtoc EnißAeyıv tod Epyov, nowAac uevafoAdc Kal anpoodsoxritove Ev ÓMyo 
Aauávovtoc, £Aonte tañs abtóv napaoksvaic ody NTTOV TOV noAsu(ov toUc 
"AO0nvaíouc, !4? 


According to Plutarch, the battle had thus three main features: 

a. It was the greatest and the most fierce (ueyiot xai Kaptspwtarn). 

b. It raised emotions and threw the observers into confusion (náðn Kai 
0opópovuc napacyodoa toic Hewu£vorc), caused by the very witnessing of the 
event (Già Tv navrög ExiBrAEyw TOD Epyov). 

c. It was full of diverse and unexpected reversals of fortune (xowAac ueta- 
BoXdc Kai ånpooðokńtovc), on both sides. 

What does Plutarch actually refer to in this paragraph? It is obvious that he 
knew the battle from a written account. Plutarch makes clear in the introduction 
cited above (Nic. 1) that it was Thucydides who treated the subject in the best 
possible way. Hence, Thucydides was certainly Plutarch's basic source for the 
description of the battle. 9? This also means that, when he refers to Thucydides’ 


148 Cf. Grube 1961, 137. 

149 “This proved the greatest and hottest sea fight they had yet made, and roused as many 
tumultuous emotions in those who were mere spectators as in those who did the fighting, because 
the whole action was in plain sight, and took on shifts and turns which were varied, unexpected, 
and sudden. Their own equipment wrought the Athenians no less harm than did that of their 
enemy." 

150 Cf. Siemon 1881, 28-51; Marasco 1976, 8-9. Pelling 1992, 11-13; 15-17, and notes 5; 
8, provides further evidence and bibliography for the fact that Plutarch knew Thucydides at first 
hand, and that he is the main source for the account of the Sicilian Expedition in Nicias" Vita. 
There are many verbal echoes of Thucydides' narrative of the Expedition in the Nicias (see 
Pelling's list ibidem, 33 (n. 11). Pelling states: “Plutarch quotes Thucydides often in the Moralia, 
and in such a way as to suggest intimate knowledge of the text and its style; that is also the 
implication of Nic. 1 [...] as well as of the many verbal echoes." (n. 5). As for Nicias, Pelling 
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£väpyeıa and emotional effect at Nic. 1, he means precisely the way in which 
Thucydides narrated the battle at the Syracusan harbour (that is, section VII 69, 
4-72, | — also quoted and commented on by Dionysius). 

Overall, it is most appropriate to read the above “summary” of Plutarch 
(Nic. 25) not as his description of the battle itself, but rather as an impression 
made by Thucydides’ description of this battle. This reading is bolstered by the 
fact that Plutarch’s summary contains numerous verbal echoes of Thucydides’ 
account.'°' He evidently alludes to Thucydides’ text, and tries to summon up 
his readers’ recollection of the original.'*? This battle was the greatest of the 
sea-battles described in the History, and the reason why Plutarch decides to give 
no account of it, apart from the fact that Thucydides did it with “unsurpassed 
skill", is the (probably detailed) familiarity of Plutarch’s audience with these 
sections of Thucydides.'” 


concluded that “over half of Nic. 12-29 seems to come straightforwardly from Thucydides, but 
the extraneous, non-Thucydidean material is especially full at the beginning [...]" (p. 12). Of 
course, Plutarch supplements Thucydides, in Nicias chiefly from Philistus and Timaeus (ibidem, 
11-12, with passages that include information that is not to be found in Thucydides). He also 
modifies and reinterprets Thucydides according to the requirements and purposes of the given 
works (Pelling 1992, 23—24 gives excellent examples of such *redoing" of Thucydides on the 
part of Plutarch. On Plutarch’s handling of Thucydides as a source see also de Romilly 1988, 22— 
34; A. Powell 2010, 93-104). On Plutarch’s methods of readaptation of historical sources in his 
Lives see Ziegler 1951, 911—914 (913—914: a list of older literature); Stadter 1965, 125—140; 
Pelling 1980, 127-140; Wardman 1971, 256-260; Nikolaidis 1997, 329—341. On Plutarch’s 
Lives in general see: Russell 1995, 75-94; Duff 1999, 52-71; 15-51 (on the introductions to the 
Parallel Lives). On Plutarch's references and quotations in general see Helmbold, O'Neil 1959. 
Plutarch's method of work was probably to have only one source open in front of him, 
supplementing with other sources from notes and memory (on Plutarch's method in composing 
the Lives Pelling 1979 is fundamental). So, while writing about the Sicilian expedition in the 
Nicias he had Thucydides’ text as the basis, and occasionally supplemented it either from 
DronvNuata or from memory. 

151 Contra Pelling 1992, 34 n. 20. Cf. Plutarch’s phrases from the passage in question with 
the wording of Thucydides: Plut.: fj ó vavpayia noAd ueylorn Kai Kaptepwrarn yevouévn and 
Thuc. VII 70, 2: À vavuayia, 00... Kai Kata tòv Jipéva. éytyveto, Kal Nv kaprepà Kal ola ody 
étépa TOV npotépov; Plut.: totc 0ecpévoic Tj tois GywviCopévoic and Thuc. VII 70, 3: 1022 08 
n avrırexvnoig TOV kuflepvntóv Kal àyoviopóc zpóc GAANAOVG; Plut.: Sià mv zavtóc én(fAeviv 
tod épyov and Thuc. VII 71, 3: ot 8’ &ri tò Hoodpevov pAéyavtiec ÓAoQupuó te Gua petà Boric 
éypOvto; Plut.: xoi undév &Adrrova náðn koi 0opópouc rapaoyotoa and Thuc. VII 70, 6: Tori 
yap di à napaKérsvoic Kai Bor åp’ Exatépwv toic KeAsvotatc, cf. VII 71, 4: navra dpod 
dKodoat, óAoquppóc Bon. The last connection can be established, since, even though Od6pvBoc 
and Bor are two distinct words, they are semantically very close; sometimes they occur as a 
compound: 0ópupoc fofic (see LSJ, s.v. 0ópopoc). 

152 Since, as remarked above, Plutarch’s audience was closely acquainted with Thucydides, 
or, at least, Plutarch writes in a way that presumes such an acquaintance. Cf. Pelling 1992, 19: 
*[...] the point would be lost if his audience did not know its Thucydides well." 

153 Pelling 1992, 17-19, shows that Plutarch only alludes to Thucydides in case of references 
to the most obvious and familiar (to him and his audience) moments in the History. 
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Therefore, we already have two testimonies of the reception of Thucydides’ 
account of the battle in question: Dionysius’ analysis in Thuc. 27, and 
Plutarch’s allusion in the introduction to Nicias (Nic. 1), which should be read 
together with the above “summary” of the battle (Nic. 25). As indicated above, 
this assessment is rather to be treated as a set of Plutarch’s impressions made 
by Thucydides’ narrative of the battle (VII 69, 4—72, 1). 

In sum, Plutarch’s and Dionysius’ reception of Thucydides’ account of the 
battle stresses that its most marked qualities are the focus on emotions in the 
detailed and vivid description of the battle itself, and of the reactions of the 
eyewitnesses. Such a reading seems to be contrary to the paradigm of the 
“rationalist” and “objective” Thucydides. However, it is evident that ancient 
readers read e.g. such narrative episodes as the account of the final sea battle in 
the Harbour as pieces of artistry, and, more importantly, considered this to be 
natural in the historiographical work of Thucydides. Dionysius, writing at the 
end of the Hellenistic period, can hardly be considered the “discoverer” of this 
aspect of the Thucydidean passages specified. Rather, the Peripatetic 
background of his (Dionysius’) literary and historiographical concepts is at 
work here. 


5.1 Implications for the Hellenistic reception of Thucydides 


The above discussion was intended to provide the grounds for the question of 
the relationship between Plutarch’s reception of Thucydides and his position on 
Hellenistic theories of historiography.'** Although some scholars have sug- 
gested Plutarch’s “Platonic perspective" on history and literature, ^? Thucydides 
is assessed within conceptions of, and in terms characteristic for, Peripatetic 
historiographical and literary theory. Plutarch was primarily a biographer, 
and his Lives present a different approach to past reality than historiography 
sensu stricto. Their emphasis is on the Oog of particular individuals, not on 
mpdéeic as such.'?" Moreover, Plutarch’s understanding of iotopia does not 


154 On Plutarch's historiographical ideas in general see: Buckler 1992, 4788-4830; Frazier 


1996, 43-69; Nikolaidis 1997, 329—341; Hershbell 1997, 225-243; Duff 1999, 18-22; Badian 
2003, 26-44; Van der Stockt 2005, 272-276. 

155 Hershbell 1997, 243: “Above all, history was meant to be viewed from a moral 
perspective, and for Plutarch this was ultimately a Platonic perspective.” 

156 Gallo 1992, 89, in his comment on the passage from De glor. Ath. says that &vapyeıa is 
“una delle virtutes dicendi illustrate da Teofrasto nel IIepi A&&ewc [...]”. This scholar suggests 
the direct connection of Plutarch’s judgement of Thucydides’ writing with Peripatetic literary 
theories. 

157 Hershbell 1997, 226-234. Despite many apt remarks, I cannot agree with Hershbell’s 
conclusion that Plutarch excluded zá0n from historiography, and relegated them to biography 
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diverge from Classical and Hellenistic ideas. '** His historiographical education 
is based on Classical and Hellenistic authors.'”” The biographical enterprise 
required vast and unquestionable knowledge and skills in the field of 
historiography, and these were based on what he read prior to composing the 
Lives. He had a profound knowledge of all the greatest historians from the 
Classical age onwards. ^? 

Therefore, it is significant that, given this literary background, Plutarch 
mentions Thucydides several times as the best example of emotive and graphic 
writing. Moreover, it can hardly be accidental that both Dionysius, whose 
Hellenistic literary background is plain, as well as Plutarch pointed to the same 
narrative part of Thuc. VII 69, 4—72, 1. This convergence makes it hard to 
believe that they were the first authors or critics to appreciate the stylistic 
qualities of this account. Rather, this part of the History was well recognized 
already before Dionysius (the first extant source that mentions it), and Plutarch 
— in the Hellenistic period, when the notions used by both authors to describe 
the account of the naval battle in the Harbour had been coined. 


6. Thucydidean emotiveness and the Hellenistic historiographers 
6.1 Timaeus imitation of the Great Harbour narrative? 


Plutarch seems to bolster the thesis that certain parts of Thucydides were widely 
appreciated for their emotive vividness already in the Hellenistic age. In the 


(ibidem, 238—239). Hershbell bases this opinion solely on Galba 25, of which he gives an 
unconvincing interpretation. The underlying cause of this misreading is, it seems, Hershbell's 
acceptance of the idea of a dichotomy between “pragmatic” and “tragic” history, which is 
questioned in the present chapter. Cf. also Van der Stockt 2005, 272-273. 

158 History is still research or inquiry after the facts, and framing them in a narrative. As 
such, it aims at truth and is contrasted with tò jju0G6ec, the fabulous or mythical. 

159 See Hershbell 1997, 230. Cf. Nikolaidis 1997, 329-330: “Despite his well-known 
disclaimer in the preface of Alexander and the explanatory remarks in that of Nicias, Plutarch 
takes a profound interest in history and has a high regard for it; he appreciates historical truth, 
realized that, although attainable with difficulty, it is easily liable to distortion (cf. Per. 13.16), 
and he seeks to be impartial and objective in his accounts" (quot. from p. 329). The most reliable 
source of knowledge about historical facts is still the accounts of eyewitnesses; the primacy of 
avtoyia and personal experience over other ways of acquiring information is emphasized. See 
the examples given by Nikolaidis 1997, 332—333. Plutarch prefers the version of eyewitnesses, 
even where such authorities as e.g. Polybius provide a different one. The richest source for 
Plutarch's historiographical concerns is De Herodoti malignitate. See Bowen 1992, 1-13 and an 
insightful analysis of the treatise by Marincola 1994, 191—203. 

160 Nikolaidis 1997, 341: “[...] Plutarch proves an honest and conscientious student of 
history. He has probably read more authors than those he actually names and is anything else but 
a passive or credulous reader." On Plutarch's great acquaintance with Greek literature in general 
see Pelling 1979, 75—76. 
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introduction to the Nicias, Plutarch intends to dismiss possible allegations that he 
aims to surpass Thucydides in the abovementioned qualities of his narrative. !! 
These qualities are the effect of Thucydides’ language, and cannot be, in Plutarch’s 
view, copied (duyuntog, cf. tà åuíunta in the sentence below).' Any attempt to 
do so would be foolish (Nic. 1.4): 


3 N s Yy ^ e N [4 e, N ’ N Li ld ^ 
uoi ò’ OAMS HEV N zepi Aé&w duda Kat CnAoTUTIA npóc ETEPOVG LLUKPOTpEMES 
gatvetar Kai cogiotikÓv, Av è mpóc TA åuíunta yíyvmtaun Kal tEAgwc 
avatohnrov.!® 


Yet at the same time he states that Timaeus of Tauromenium in fact tried to 
imitate Thucydides in his historical writing (Nic. 1.1 = FGrHist 566 T 18): 


[...] pndév fias droAaßwoı nenovd£von Twatw náðoc Öuo1ovV, óc Anica tóv uèv 
OovKvdtSnv drepPoArciobar Sewdtnt kv. 6 


Timaeus (c. 350-260), the most important western Greek historian, wrote 
LikeAKd, and it is this work that Plutarch probably refers to.'® Recently, Klaus 
Meister tried to show through one extant speech by Timaeus how he challenged 
Thucydides in rhetorical technique, but this attempt relies on quite arbitrary 
modem reading. 66 Moreover, Meister focused on Timaeus' speeches, whereas 


9! On this statement in particular see Pelling 1980, 135. 

9? Van der Stockt 2005, 289, underlines that åuíunta is used this once in Plutarch in “its 
artistic sense". 

6 “But as for me, I feel that jealous rivalry with other writers in matters of diction is 
altogether undignified and pedantic, and if it be practised toward what is beyond all imitation, 
utterly silly." 

64 *[...] not to imagine for an instant that I am so disposed as was Timaeus. He, confidently 
hoping to excel Thucydides in skill [...].” 

65 Timaeus was the son of Andromachus, the dynast who refounded Tauromenium in 358. 
He was exiled around 315, probably because of his conflict with Agathocles, after the latter had 
captured Tauromenium. Timaeus spent at least fifty years of his exile at Athens, where he studied 
under Philiscus of Miletus (a pupil of Isocrates). He composed a synchronic list of Olympian 
victors, Spartan kings and ephors, the Athenian archons, and the priestesses of Hera in Argos 
(Xpovixà Ilpa&ıdıd). The XuceAukó (Sicilian History) comprised 38 books, from mythical times 
to the death of Agathocles (289/288). Timaeus also wrote a separate account on the Roman Wars 
against Pyrrhus and the events until the year 264, where Polybius’ History starts. Timaeus wrote 
his XieAikó during the exile in Athens, from around 320 to 270 (T 4e ap. Plut. De exil. 14). See 
Brown 1958, 1-3; Baron 2013, 89-112. On Timaeus' life and historical work in general see 
Brown 1958, 1—20; Pearson 1987, 37—51; Baron 2013, 17-42. 

166 Meister 2013, 46-47: discussion of Hermocrates’ speech in Timaeus, which presumes 
that the latter aims to surpass Thucydides in rhetorical technique. Meister compares the depiction 
of Gylippus in Timaeus with Philistus, in order to show how Timaeus distorted the truth; for 
Meister this shows a type of “specific reception of Thucydides” (“eine besondere Art der Thuky- 
didesrezeption", p. 47). 
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Plutarch evidently means that this author also rivalled Thucydides in the 
narrative episodes (åyóvov Kal vavuayıðv Kal ónpmyopióv). 

The first question is whether Timaeus explicitly stated that he wished (£Xxíoac) 
to surpass Thucydides, or whether this is entirely Plutarch’s opinion.'°” Unfor- 
tunately, the remainder of Timaeus' narrative concerning the Sicilian expedition 
is too scarce to compare with Thucydides’ account. We know, however, that 
he differed from Thucydides in relation to certain facts, perhaps in a deliberate 
polemic with him.'? Moreover, according to Marcellinus, Timaeus claimed 
that Thucydides lived in Italy (Sicily?) as an exile,” and that he was buried 
there.'”' We do not know whether it was the only place where he referred 
explicitly to Thucydides; we also lack any indication as to the immediate context 
in which Timaeus made the above claims about Thucydides’ life and burial. None- 
theless, it seems that, staying in Athens for c. fifty years, Timaeus was familiar 
with Thucydides, was interested in his life, and mentioned him in his Sikelika. 

Plutarch's testimony implies that Timaeus treated the same historical events 
as Thucydides, with an ambition to surpass him in ógwótnc. From Plutarch it 
can be inferred that the narrative part most probably imitated (or challenged) 
by Timaeus was exactly the account of the final battle in the Syracusan 
Harbour. '? It is impossible to assess what precisely Timaeus tried to achieve; 
Plutarch by pointing to dewdtn¢ indicates that these were, as it seems, the 


167 On Plutarch's judgement of Timaeus with its literary and scholarly background see Van 


der Stockt 2005, 276—298. The former was certainly well acquainted with the latter, and used 
him as one of the main sources in various Lives. Thus, it would be fairly possible that Plutarch, 
knowing equally well both Thucydides and Timaeus, made a comparison between the two, and 
concluded that Timaeus tries to imitate the Athenian historian. 

168 FGrHist 566 F 98-102, of which more than a half is an extract from Plutarch’s Nicias. 

169 F 101 ap. Plut. Nic. 28. Thucydides (and Philistus) had reported that Demosthenes and 
Nicias were put to death by the Syracusans, whereas Timaeus claimed that they had committed 
suicide. See Van der Stockt 2005, 284—285. 

7? Marc. Vit. Thuc. 25 (-FGrHist 566 F 135): un yàp Sn ne)ópe0a. Tutor Aéyovtt ÒG 
Qvyov dKnoev év "IraA(o1 (“We do not believe Timaeus, when he says that [Thucydides], being 
an exile, lived in Italy", transl. mine). As we see, Marcellinus (or his source) rejected this claim 
(pm ... xe10 160a); but at par. 33 he allows for Timaeus’ information that Thucydides was buried 
in Italy. 

771 Marc. Vit. Thuc. 33 (=FGrHist 566 F 136): tò & £v IraAiaı Tíuorov adtov Kai dAAovqG 
Agyew KetoOar uÀ Kal ooó8pa koxayéXactov Tj. (“And the claim of Timaeus as of others, that he 
is buried in Italy, is rather ridiculous" (transl. mine). 

7? Plutarch says that he is going to omit what Thucydides had treated with proper emphasis, 
whereas Timaeus tried to surpass him in dewdtnc. Then Plutarch omits the description of the 
final battle (he offers only the summary discussed above). 
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qualities of &vapyesıa and nó0oc as produced by Thucydides’ description.'7? In 
sum, it is likely that Timaeus, while composing his Zıkedikd in Athens, probably 
found Thucydides the most appropriate point of reference for the Sicilian 
Expedition, and tried to challenge him in the emotional impact and impression 
made by the accounts of battles, particularly the battle in the Great Harbour of 
Syracuse. 


6.2 Duris’ concept of utpnots and his affinity with Thucydides 


Walker has observed that authors who refer to Thucydides’ &vapysıa point 
directly to his ability to properly represent reality." I demonstrated above how 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus highlighted Thucydides’ ability to imitate (= represent) 
£n and náðn; the terminus technicus for this representation is uiunoıc. Thus, 
uíunoig is a potential factor for the impact of Thucydides on subsequent 
generations of historians. This word occurs in a clearly historiographical context 
within a methodological prooemium to Duris’ Makeóoviká. It is chronologi- 
cally the first historiographical work where the idea of utpnots occurs. 


6.2.1 Duris' methodological statement from the prooemium 
to the Makeóovikó 


The entire prooemium to the Maksóoviká is not extant; we have only a small 
fragment in a quotation by Photius (FGrHist 76 F 1, ap. Phot. Bibl. 176, p. 
121a): 


Aodpic èv obv 6 Eámoc £v tht npóm tv adtod ‘Iotopidv obtw pnoív 
”Epopog 68 xai Osönounog TÜV yevouévæv nÀciotov dmEAEtpONoav’ OdTE yàp 
jipmosog nereiaßov obdeniac oùte rioovfic £v tài EPdoat, adTOD 68 TOD ypdgetv 
uövov éneueAnncav.' !76 


13 Cf. Van der Stockt 2005, 269: “When Plutarch talks about the relation between Timaeus 
and Thucydides, and about that between Timaeus and Philistus, he is clearly talking about a 
relation of artistic rivalry." 

174 Walker 1993, 353. 

175 This reference to Duris comes presumably from the introduction to his Makeöovırd. The 
prooemium contained, it seems, some exposition of Duris’ methodological and stylistic (?) 
principles. The sentence quoted above is the sole extant material from the first book. In a sub- 
sequent discussion, Photius criticizes Duris on similar grounds to the latter’s charges against his 
predecessors. See Landucci Gattinoni 1997, 51-55. 

176 “Duris of Samos in the first book of his Histories says: ‘Ephorus and Theopompus fell 
short of the events, as they neither produced any imitation nor pleasure of the expression, taking 
care only about the written page" (transl. mine). 
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Can Duris’ concept of niuncıg be considered a possible reaction to, or reception 
of, Thucydides’ writing? Charles W. Fornara expressed the view that Duris 
could have looked to Thucydides as his model, when he criticized Ephorus and 
Theopompus for the lack of ñSovń and uíunoig in their histories." The 
fragment was also recently placed by Meister in the context of Thucydides’ 
influence on the Hellenistic currents of historiography.'”® In general, Meister 
propounds the thesis that Thucydides’ narrative qualities (chiefly nddog and 
£vópyeio) were of some influence on Duris, which is supposed to be implied in 
the above fragment. However, the latter reaches wide-ranging conclusions!” 
with no proper examination of the question. In sum, the main weaknesses of 
Fornara’s and Meister’s theses lie in the following overall ideas behind them: 

a. Fornara based this view on an old and already falsified paradigm, in which 
Duris’ notion of pipnotcs derives from the conceptual framework of Aristotle’s 
Poetics. Similarly, for Meister uí(jmoic from Duris’ fragment refers to tragic/ 
dramatic conceptions in literary theory. 

b. For Meister, Duris belongs to a distinct current of “Sensationshistorie”. 

c. évdpyeia and nddog are to be read as components of historiographical 
texts belonging exclusively to this current. 

d. Thucydides was moderate in his use of these effects, whereas Duris and 
his “followers” perverted it. 

The problem of the interpretation of this passage has been the subject of 
lively scholarly debate. One of the most established readings saw Duris’ 
methodology as influenced by Aristotle’s theory of utunots from the Poetics. 
The 1dea of the importance of this connection was bolstered by the relationship 
of Duris with Theophrastus." The pivotal part of Duris’ dependence on 


17 Fornara 1983, 129-130: “Since Thucydides has been appraised favourably in terms 
suitable to the (conjectured) aesthetic of Duris, there is reason to think that Duris claimed 
Thucydides for a precursor and model. Such an assumption would explain the surprising 
confinement of Duris’ criticism to the techniques of his immediate predecessors, the “rhetorical 
historians", Ephorus and Theompompus. He did not, in other words, criticize all of his prede- 
cessors (as an innovator might well do) for a deficiency of pleasure and utunotc, and it is credible 
that he contrasted them unfavorably with the great Athenian and perhaps with some others 
(Ctesias is a possibility; see Demetrius On Style 215)." 

178 Meister 2013, 42-43. 

19 See above, pp. 220-221, Meister's thesis of Thucydides’ influence on “dramatic historio- 
graphy". 

180 [t has to be emphasized that this connection rests on a textual conjecture. Duris’ alleged 
apprenticeship in Theophrastus' school is based upon an early-nineteenth-century emendation of 
the text of Athenaeus by A. Korais, in which the singular paOntric of the manuscript, referring to 
the sentence's subject, Hippolochus, was replaced by the plural uaßntdc, referring to Lynceus 
and Duris. Korais’ emendation was kept in the most recent edition of Athenaeus (cf. Olson 2006). 
There is no other independent testimony that Duris was associated with Theophrastus. The 
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Aristotle/Theophrastus and his successor was believed to be the former’s tragic 
approach to history writing.'?' Apart from the historical work Mokedovırd, 
from which the prooemium most probably derives, Duris was interested in 
tragedy, painting, engraving, contests, customs, and Homeric problems. This 
led many scholars to interpret the concept of utpnots from the prooemium in 
the framework of Aristotle’s Poetics, where it is a crucial notion. This 
“traditional” interpretation stated that Duris’ uíunoig in his theory of historio- 
graphy implies that i. history should be more similar to tragedy in its treatment 
of reality, and ii. that historiography should be aimed at producing the emotions 
of pity and fear, as the chief conceptual framework of pipnots, as Aristotle 
suggests. 

This understanding of Duris’ historiographical work has been questioned 
and refuted in numerous studies, and the need for reinterpretation has become 
evident.'? The notion that requires redefinition is the crucial word in the above 
prooemium - uíumoic. Interpretations of this word underlie most of the readings 
that associate Duris’ methodology with Aristotle's concept of uiunoıg from the 
Poetics. As demonstrated above, in the field of historiography, the meaning of 
wiunoıg is distinct from the set of ideas presented in the Poetics. Duris’ 
fragment in Photius contains no allusion to Aristotle, and the only point of 
connection is the word wiunoıc. There are reasons to read the word and the 
passage in another way; and to shift the emphasis of interpretation from 
Aristotle's theory of tragedy. 


tradition ofa teacher-student relationship between Theophrastus and Duris should thus be treated 
with caution (cf. Dalby 1991, 539-541; Landucci Gattinoni 1997, 36-38). Furthermore, this 
conjecture formed the basis not only for the conviction that Duris was Theophrastus' student, but 
actually for the conception of the Peripatetic provenance of the “school of tragic historiography” 
in general (!). If we treat this relationship more sceptically (allowing for other factors as decisive 
for Duris’ approach to history), and read Duris’ prooemium in the context of concepts of uiunoıg 
and évápyei within the historiographical genre (as in the present chapter), we will probably 
achieve an interpretation that is more in conformity with other sources, as well as with the text 
of Duris itself. 

181 On Duris as a “tragic historian" and on his allegedly Peripatetic approach to writing 
history see: Schwartz 1905b, 1853-1856; Scheller 1911, 68; von Fritz 1956, 85-128; Brink 1960, 
14-19; Ferrero 1963, 68-100; Torraca 1988, 17—23; Meister 1975: detailed status quaestionis up 
until the mid-1970s: pp. 109—111; Meister 1990, 61—62; 101. 

182 Kebric 1977, 15-18, was the first scholar to explicitly cast doubt on such a reading of 
Duris’ historical writing, and preferred a more balanced view. He underlined the existential, as 
well as the literary background as factors that shaped Duris’ writing. 
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6.2.2 Duris and Thucydides: a common idea of the exactness of the 
representation of historical reality? 


I have pointed out above that the analogy between poetry/historiography and 
painting occurs in other sources (esp. Dionysius and Plutarch) in a direct 
connection with the concept of an adequate representation of reality. We can 
assume that Duris had a similar conceptual framework in mind. Such a view 
can be supported by reading the prooemium in connection with a passage in 
Diodorus, which indicates that Duris’ utunoıg should be understood strictly as 
a notion for representation. We find there a similarity in phrasing: tàv 
yevouévov mÀeiotov dnedstpOnoav (Duris? prooemium in Photius — 
ueiodar uév tà yeyevnuéva, nord 08 Acíngo0ai tfjg üAm0o0c Ot0ÉcsoG 
(Diodorus, deriving on Duris). The sentence in Diodorus makes clear that 
petoa refers to the reproduction or imitation of events which really took 
place, of historical reality (tà yeyevnuéva). And it can also be naturally inferred 
from the text that u(umotc aims at presenting the truth. This aim is hard to 
achieve, Diodorus states, when a historian has to interrupt his narrative in his 
attempts to describe events taking place simultaneously in different places. The 
sense can be paraphrased thus: “experience of the events contains the whole 
truth, which can be transmitted through imitation by means of writing; 
however, this will always fall short of their real course, because of the need at 
times to interrupt the narrative.” Therefore, Duris in his prooemium indicates 
that the proper function of a historical narrative is the reproduction of reality, 
as well as the creation of a pleasurable effect for the audience. The translation 
in a recently published edition of Duris’ fragments, which renders ptunoic as 
“exactness of representation" ^ thus seems appropriate. Such an approach 


183 There is a passage in Diodorus, within a chapter most probably based on Duris, where 
píunots appears in the context of the theory of the disposition of material within a historical work, 
Diod. Sic. XX 43, 7: taótn 8’ Av tic Kai TH totopiav Katapéuyaito, Dempav ém èv tod Biov 
TOAAÀG Kai Siapdpovcs npó&stc ovvteAoupévac KATA TOV AdTOV Katpóv, toic 0^ üvaypáqovotv 
avaykalov omápxov TO uecoAapeiv trjv óu]ynotv Kal toig Kua ovvteAovpEévorc pEpiCew toù 
ypóvoug zapà PVG, HotE mv LEV GANBELaV TOV xenpayuévov TO nddog EEL, vv 8 dvaypaprıv 
éotepnpévny tis Önolag é&ovo(ac pstoOa uèv TA yeyevnuéva, TOAD 08 Asinsohaı thc ANdoDc 
d1a0éceme (“At this point one might censure the art of history, when he observes that in life many 
different actions are consummated at the same time, but that it is necessary for those who record 
them to interrupt the narrative and to parcel out different times to simultaneous events contrary 
to nature, with the result that, although the actual experience of the events contains the truth, yet 
the written record, deprived of such power, while presenting copies of the events, falls far short 
of arranging them as they really are.” (trans]. Henderson). Strasburger 1975, 85 and Meister 1990, 
179, identify this part of the BiffAio0rjkm as deriving from Duris. 

184 This is the rendering in the edition of Duris’ fragments (BNJ 76 F 1). 
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places the emphasis on a different aspect,'* on strictly historiographical theory. 


The link with Aristotle's Poetics is less firm than the passages which draw on 
Duris in Diodorus. 

Duris’ link with the Peripatetic school, although formerly overemphasized, 
should not be completely ignored. We should note that, even if Duris had no 
direct personal relationship with Theophrastus, he certainly could be considered 
an intellectual who took lessons in the Peripatetic "school". This current was 
popular enough at the time he wrote his history to impact on his historio- 
graphical ideas to some extent. It is not impossible that Duris’ conception of 
uípunoic as the proper aim of historical writing is to some extent related to 
Thucydides’ “status” in the Peripatetic school (Theophrastus, Praxiphanes, Ps.- 
Demetrius). Even if we consider Duris’ overall historical output (so far as we 
can judge from the remaining testimonies) as fundamentally different from the 
work of Thucydides, the aspect of an adequate representation of reality, labelled 
as &vapysıa or uíunow, could be a common denominator between the two 
historians. We can speculate that when Duris criticizes two prominent 
historians — Theopompus and Ephorus — on account of their lack of uiunorg, 
he indirectly praises Thucydides for his ability to produce uiunotc. 


6.3 Agatharchides’ conception of &vapysıa and 1400¢ 


As we know, Agatharchides was considered an "imitator" of Thucydides' 
speeches. Below I focus on the connection that we can establish between 
Thucydides and Agatharchides in the field of the concept of the representation 
of reality, and in the conceptualization of the crucial dichotomy between myth 
and history. In the extant fragments of Agatharchides we can find statements 
combining &väpysıa, xóOoc and the effect of visualization, similar to the 
definitions of évápyeia and their applications in Diodorus or Plutarch in 
reference to Thucydides. 


185 Cf. Landucci Gattinoni 1997, 54—55, argued for an interpretation in which Duris, in the 
prooemium, criticized Theopompus and Isocrates for their focus on the formal requirements ofa 
written account, with little attention to the arousing of emotions in the listeners. Duris would aim 
at creating emotional participation on the part of the recipients. Such a reading sets Duris in the 
same framework as Polybius, Agatharchides, and the literary theorists who elaborated on the 
importance of &vapysıa as a feature of historical narrative, as a tool to arouse mó0oc in the 
listeners, and therewith as a tool of imitation (u(gnoic) of historical reality. 

186 Kebric 1977, 11. 

187 See chap. 3, pp. 158-166. 
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6.3.1 Interpretation of ME 21,68 


The most relevant passages belong to a part of De mari Erythreo, quoted by 
Photius (445b-447b), which is devoted to reflections on how men’s sufferings 
ought to be represented in a historical work, from the safe and distant 
perspective of a historian.'** The text runs as follows (Phot. Bibl. 250, p. 446b 
= De mari Erythraeo 21,68 = GGM I. 120, 45): ? 


y \ ` o A e \ ^ ^ , y 2 , ^ 
Epoi uàv obv okómtew 6 cogiotis oket 616 tovtov, oük OXAoqópsoO0nt TOV 
TOAEWV THY TÜXNV, koi oKOTEtv zc Qv TÄXLOTA OVYKÖWOLTO TOV Adyov, OÙ THs TÒ 
nóOoc onó thy öwıv ayayoı 61 tic évapystac. ^? 


Otto Immisch suggested that the concept behind this sentence is "das 
künstlerische Darstellen außergewöhnlichen Unglücks”.'”' Such a reading 
would confine &vapysıa to the domain of aesthetics, which when taking the 
above analysis into account is difficult to agree with. Adriana Zangara rightly 
reads this passage in connection with another, where Agatharchides speculates 
on how someone who was not involved in an action could describe it &upavng, 
that is, “in a manifest way”.'” This statement can easily be interpreted in the 
light of the above definitions of &vapysıan — one of its primary functions is the 
arousal of nd0oc.'” In Agatharchides, ná0oc means, on the one hand, sufferings 
or the terrible experience of e.g. the inhabitants of a destroyed city, or, on the 
other, the emotions felt by the recipients of the description of such events.'”* 
The whole prooemium to book V, which includes considerations about “how to 
depict others’ sufferings”, is a discussion of the question of an adequate 
representation of reality.'”° Agatharchides poses such a question due to one of 


188 ^ X e , > , > , \ E \ ^ , es l4 
TOS Tas oneppoAAo0cac Evioig AKANPIAS TOV EKTOG TOV kivóvov KEÍMEVOV MPENOVTG 


é€ayyeAtéov. On the entire section of Phot. Bibl. 250, p. 445b-447b see Immisch 1919, 9-12; 
Malinowski 2007, 417-420. Immisch 1919, 9 n. 2, adduces several passages, esp. from Diodorus 
(probably deriving from Agatharchides), to show that here also Photius relates his wording quite 
precisely. See Phot. Bibl. 250, p. 457b 14; 459a 3; Diod. Sic. III 12, 4; 13, 2. 

8° Zanker 1981, 300, merely mentions this passage, as one piece of evidence that &vdpysıa 
was important in Hellenistic historiography. Similarly Zangara 2007, 60. 

90 “I think that by these words the sophist mocks, rather than bewails, the fate of the cities, 
and wonders how to chop up the speech, rather than how through vividness to represent the 
emotional effect in the eyes [of the audience]" (all translations of On the Red Sea are my own). 
?! Immisch 1919, 6-8, quotation from p. 8. 

?? Zangara 2007 renders &ugpavig as *d'une manière expressive”, which seems inappro- 
priate due to the etymology of &u@avnc. It derives from &upaivo (“to exhibit", *display"), thus 
the word is strictly connected with vision; “visible”, “manifest” are the proper primary meanings. 
?3 See above, p. 225, in the definition of Ps.-Demetrius. 

?^ Malinowski 2007, 421. 

95 Cf. the second sentence of the introduction (ME 21): dv 6 tpónoc ob Alav yévow av 
&upavnig, ei un tic dnotd&ont’ Av àkóAovOov aittav toic &upaviCopévoic. 
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the subjects that he treats in his work — the miserable fate of the mine- 
workers.'°° Agatharchides seems to understand &vapysıa as a quality of 
dmynoic, and his definition is fully consistent with the senses described above. 
In the subsequent pages, Photius concludes that Agatharchides realized his 
concept in describing the conditions and terrible experience of these people.” 
Historians ought to reproduce zá0n in order to make their accounts truthful, 
with the provision that these descriptions cannot be exaggerated or set outside 
their causal context. 


6.3.2 Agatharchides' concept of évápyei npaynarın and 
the Thucydidean zá00c 


Agatharchides stresses that historians have to produce &väpyeıa,'” which is 
supposed to “reveal” or “instruct on” the events (StsacKkovons tò zpGypa). In 
an earlier section, the historian enumerates conditions to be met in order to 
create a graphic description of a city that is under siege. ? Clarity (tò cagéc) 
and some other ornamentations are described as the main requirements for 
&väpyeıo.’° Thus, Agatharchides’ definition is similar to Demetrius’, and is close 
to Thucydides’ concept of ükpißeia and tò cagéc. In light of the suggestions as 
to Thucydides’ influence, the connection of tò cagéc with évépysia in 
Agatharchides has to be emphasized. The text preserved by Photius seems to 
imply that Agatharchides also gave examples of náðn adequately depicted by 
historians, and that he made some comments on them (only examples from 
orators are adduced in the extant material).??! Thucydides could possibly have 
appeared as a model of &väpysıa in the narrative, and of the proper depiction of 
nó0n. Another relevant passage from Agatharchides contains a phrase unique 


in all extant historiographical texts, &vdpysıa mpaypatun:?” 


196 Immisch 1919, 9-10. 

197 Phot. Bibl. 250, p. 447b = ME 24: 16 nddog ... Extpaywönoag KTH. 

198 Phot. Bibl. 250, p. 447a 34-36. Berardi 2012, 46. It is a comment on a passage from 
Demosthenes, in which details of the destruction of Thebes are supplied, and £vápyeta seems to 
be understood as an effect of the inclusion of these details. 

199 Phot. Bibl. 250, p. 446a 8-12. 

200 Agatharchides connects &väpysıa with clarity at ME 21,30: ötı 16 pnOev év TÔ cagóc 
yvóvoi Kai tiv ovunddsiav got Aaßeiv: 6 ô dotEprioac tod capos AnoA&Asınrar Kal Thc 
évapystac. See Berardi 2012, 58. Malinowski 2007 notes that one codex of Photius transmits not 
£vópyeu but évépysta for this passage, but he does not suggest which /ectio is more likely to be 
correct. 

201 Malinowski 2007, 420. 

202 In Phot. Bibl. 250, p. 444b 20-24. 
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e X r4 F: * A oF £ 2 fa E ^ ^ ^ 
On adröc, pnoív, éavtd otuoc Kadloraraı &AÉyyov 6 tv TOV poO0onoibv 
&&ovoíav sic TpAyLATIKIV ueráyov Evapysıav'?® 


This quotation comes from a section of ME 7-8 (Phot. Bibl. 250, p. 442b- 
444b), which treats the inclusion of myths in historiography, judging it as 
wrong." It is not immediately clear how mpaypatixy évápyew should be 
understood. Francesco Berardi recently translated it as “evidenza dei fatti". He 
seems to interpret this passage as: a) posing évópyeia as a condition for truth, 
b) stressing the requirement of detailed description, c) the need for clear and 
plain language to achieve a proper visualization of the events." Zangara's 
interpretation tends to associate this concept of Agatharchides with Polybius, 
as an opposition between pure (poetical) invention, and évépyeta based on facts, 
aimed at the reproduction (imitation) of historical reality."^ In fact, 
Agatharchides draws a sharp antithesis between mythology, found in poetry, 
and historiography, in the example of Deinias' story about Perseus. There is a 
close connection between this line of thought and Polybius' discussion of the 
differences between tragedy and history. It is discernible on the level of 
vocabulary and notions used (wvxayoyla as opposed to truth)?" In this 
framework, &vapysıa npaypatwr appears a synonym for “evidence of facts”, 


203 “He says that the one who transposes mythological liberty to the vivid account of facts is 
himself guity of the occurrence of counterarguments.” 

204 To be precise, it is a theoretical excursus, within a polemic with Deinias of Argos, who 
included a myth about Perseus in his work (the story that Erythras was Perseus' son). The point 
of departure is the question of the etymology of the Erythrean sea, for which Deinias' version 
assumed that it was from the son of Perseus — Erythras (cf. ME 2-6 = Phot. Bibl. 250, p. 441b- 
442b). Prior to the above statement on historical truth, Agatharchides adduces a series of 
mythological stories, commenting on them with irony and doubt. The aim of this critique is to 
prove that searching for historical or geographical information in poetry is inadequate, since it 
conveys a great deal of information that is contrary to basic empirical knowledge. See 
Malinowski 2007, 379—383. Verdin 1990, 1—15, claims that the copiousness of this excursus 
gives an apt illustration of the literary culture in the Alexandrian milieu, where Agatharchides 
was trained. One of the specific tendencies in this environment was, as Verdin asserts (ibidem, 
12-13), the gradual separation of poetry and historiography. However, when taking our above 
findings into account, such a conclusion is rather doubtful; historiography was constantly close 
to epic poetry (see above, pp. 230—331). Santoni 2001 devoted a separate work to this part of ME 
(see esp. pp. 10—23, on its structure and content). 

205 Berardi 2012, 46. 

206 Zangara 2007, 75: “D’une part, l'usage ‘positif’, *pragmatque' qui est indiqué par Polybe 
lui-même au livre XII et qui a été rapproché de l'usage qu'en fait Agatarchidés de Cnide, 
opposant la liberté d'invention poétique (tv pvðonoiðv é&ovoío) à la évópyew. npaynarıcn, 
dont le but serait de reproduire la vérité objective des faits sans susciter d'effets pathétiques et 
spectaculaires. De l'autre, un usage ‘pervers’ parce que ‘tragique’ et impropre à l'histoire [...].” 

207 On yvyayoyía as a theme in the context of geography see Malinowski 2007, 382 (esp. 
on Strabo's polemic with Eratosthenes’ treatment of Homer) and Verdin 1990, 10-11. 
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“things themselves". évépyeia npayuatıkńý seems to be the condition of truth, 
in contrast to ruOozotóv &&ovoía, which causes only yoxaywyia. The antithesis 
between myth and truth, expressed in terms of &vapysıa and npd&sıc, also 
appears in passages attributable to Agatharchides, found in Diodorus of Sicily.” 

This statement comes from Diodorus’ Biffao0kn, book I, which is devoted 
to Egypt. The section concerns the wondrous healing skills of Isis. This account, 
at least in the chapters about customs, most probably draws on Agathar- 
chides.” After a short introduction to “what the Egyptians say about Isis", 
Agatharchides says that the Egyptians base their opinion on zpó£eic évapyeic, 
the “plain facts", as we should probably translate this phrase here.?'? It is 
remarkable that the antithesis between mpdgéeic évapysic and pwOodoyia has 
exactly the same sense as in the reflections explicitly ascribed to Agatharchides 
by Photius — mythology contra npä&sıs/npdaynara + évapync. In the same 
book, but also in others that probably draw on the Cnidian, &vapysıa appears 
several times in connection with “the bare facts". The idea seems to be simple 
— the observable reality provides the historian with clear (évapyric) proof. In 
some of these passages, &väpyeıa is nearly synonymous with reality/truth.?!! In 
one instance, where Agatharchides is referred to explicitly, évópysia is directly 
related to the fact of personal observation/experience (tfjg évapyetac abtiic 
papropovuévnc).?? évápyeu as a uaptópiov — i.e. the “image of reality" as a 
“witness”. The notion of paptvpiov recalls its use in Thucydides, where 
uaptúpiov is a fact that provides the historian with the proof for what he aims 
to establish.?? 

To sum up, the semantics of Agatharchides’ náðoç and évópysia, as well as 
the historiographical context in which these notions appear, are fully consistent 
with all the texts and examples discussed above, where these qualities are 
highlighted in Thucydides’ History. 


208 Diod. Sic. I 25, 4: ob uvBoAoylac ópoíog toic “EAAnow, GAAG mpdéeic Evapyeic. 

209 However, cf. Oldfather 1933, XXVI. 

210 Diodorus relates it as if these were the words of the Egyptians, but it is clearly his (or his 
source’s) reformulation of the Egyptian story into Greek. 

211 Diod. Sic. I 40, 5: tiv évdpyetay, t| ye Pboıs TOV npayudtov ovðauâc ovyyopńosı. Cf. I 
40, 6: mv Evapysıav nap&xsodoı papropotcav. Cf. Evdpysıa as “bearing witness” in I 41, 8 
quoted above. The context is the explanation of “certain of the wise men of Memphis” of the 
floods of the Nile, which is considered (by Diodorus or his source — probably Agatharchides) 
absurd, which is summed up in the quoted words involving &vapysıa. Cf. Diod. Sic. III 3, 2: 
évapyeotátnv Éyew anöösı&w. In all these instances it is very probable that the main source of 
Diodorus is Agatharchides. On Diodorus' sources in the books in question see Meister 1990, 
175-179. On Diodorus’ methodology in the treatment of his sources see the introduction to the 
present work. 

212 Diod. Sic. I 41, 8. 

213 Cf Thuc. I 73, 2. 
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Dionysius, in the crucial passage analyzed above (Thuc. 15), commented on 
Thucydides’ ability to imitate ráðn to produce an account that has a strong 
visual and emotional impact. In making this observation, Dionysius focused on 
Thucydides' descriptions of the capture and annihilation of cities, the 
enslavement of men, and “other such terrible things" (IIóAeóv te dAWoeEIG Kal 
KOTACKAPAC koi AVÖPATOSLOUODG Kai AaS votrótac ovupopàc). Agatharchides 
devoted the entirety of chapter 21 in the fifth book of De mari Erythraeo to the 
question of how to describe the capture and destruction of cities. He makes 
similar statements to those of Dionysius on Thucydides — the historian's role 
is to produce such an account as will adequately represent such terrible 
experiences. Dionysius states that Thucydides is, for the most part, a master of 
such representation (he surpasses all historians in this respect). In light of 
Dionysius’, Plutarch's, and (probably) Timaeus’ appreciation of Thucydides’ 
vividness and emotional appeal, and taking the Peripatetic background of 
Agatharchides into account, we can assume that he was at least to some degree 
under Thucydides’ influence. Of course, this does not imply that he based his 
theories about évdpysia and mó00oc exclusively on Thucydides, but the 
connection exists. 

Agatharchides was considered an adherent of the Peripatetic "school", 
similarly to Duris, hence some scholars have indicated that he took the concept 
of &väpyeıa directly from the learning of the Peripatos.?" An affinity between 
Duris and Agatharchides in terms of their theory of the representation of 
historical reality seems unquestionable," and is one more reason to link 
Thucydides' appreciation by Theophrastus and Praxiphanes with the historio- 
graphical theories of the historians stemming from Peripatos. 


6.4 Polybius’ concept of évápyeia and his imitation of Thucydides 
6.4.1 The role of graphic description in historical narrative 


In Polybius, évépysta is to be found in a rarely analyzed passage in book XII. 
It stands together with &upaoız as an important feature of historical narrative. 
The historian discusses them within the analogy known from Polybius: 
painting-historical writing. It occurs in a fragmentarily preserved chapter, 
where Timaeus' lack of personal experience and the resulting artificiality of his 
account are condemned (XII 25h, 3):7° 


214 Immisch 1919, 7: “Der Anschluß an die peripatetische Lehre ist hier ganz klar.” 

215 Schepens 1975, 194; Zangara 2007, 60; Kebric 1977, 11. 

216 On &vapysıa in this topic/chapter in particular see: Strasburger 1975, 83; Schepens 1975, 
185-200; Zangara 2007, 60-66; Sacks 1981, 149-150. On this chapter in general, esp. Timaeus" 
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Kal yàp En’ ékstvav Å uv EKTOG évíote ypayın o@Cetat, TO 98 Thc &ugpáosoc Kal 

thc £vapyetac?" av dAnNdıv@v Gov Aneotıv, črep iov dad pret thc Goypaqikfic 
^ 218 

TÉXVNG. 


The whole paragraph is a critique of Timaeus’ lack of personal experience of 
the things he described, e.g. military matters. However, this point is couched in 
characteristic terms (XII 25h, 4): 


fi yàp Éupaoic TÜV Tpayudtov atols üzxeott out TO UÖVoV £k Tic adronadstac 
10010 ylvsodaı tic TOV ovyypaqéov: čev oUk Evriktovanv Anavo CüAovc tois 
åkoúovo oi uù SI! adTHV nenopeupiévoi TOV npaynarwv.?!? 


Polybius seems to state that £vópyei and čuoao are necessary qualities in 
a historical narrative. According to Polybius, a painter who produces an 
adequate picture of a living being needs to have personal experience of the 
objects depicted in order to do it correctly. Similarly, in order to provide a 
picture that will correctly represent reality, a historian has to have direct contact 
with the matter in question. The overarching idea behind the comparison with 


painting is that of píunow. It refers us to the context of the reproduction of 


nature, analogically to historiography — which imitates facts.””° Zugaoıg, in a 


rhetorical context, denotes such qualities of a text as make more things come to 
one's mind, than the words themselves designate.?! The compound phrase 


role here see Walbank, HCP II, 395-397 ad loc. He seems to treat évápyew. and évépyeia as 
synonyms. On &vapysıo in Polybius see also Marincola 2001, 127-128. 

? In the Büttner-Wobst edition of 1893 the reading was évepystac. However, the 
manuscript is in poor condition; Boissevain's reexamination of it brought another lectio: 
&vapyeıa, and was followed by Pédech in the Bude edition, as well as by other scholars referring 
to this passage, see e.g. Sacks 1981, 149 n. 62. 

218 “For in their case the outlines are sometimes preserved but we miss that vividness and 
animation of the real figures which the graphic art is especially capable of rendering" (all trans- 
lations of Polybius are of Paton). 

219 «We miss in them the vividness of facts, as this impression can only be produced by the 
personal experience of the author. Those, therefore, who have not been through the events them- 
selves do not succeed in arousing the interest of their readers." 

220 Cf. Polyb. XII 25e. Zangara 2007, 65, commenting on a similar metaphor in Plutarch, 
draws attention to the serious difficulties involved in this comparison. In the case of painting the 
temporal relation between the imitated reality and the reality itself is 1:1, namely the picture 
represents reality as it stands in one particular moment. In a historical account, the effect is 
sometimes achieved through a longer description, or a series of descriptions; the image is built 
by a juxtaposition of subsequent descriptions (ibidem, 68). Thus, in the case of historical narratio 
the related account is more comparable to a film, than to a static picture. The ancients, with no 
idea of film technology, drew on the most adequate analogy known to them. 

21 Zangara 2007, 61; Cic. Or. 139: erit maior quam oratio; Quint. Inst. VIII 3, 83: plus 
significat quam dicit. 
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Eugacic Kai évápysıa also occurs in Philodemus’ De poematibus. In this 
treatise, a poetic work should have both qualities, whereas rhetoric has only 
Evapysıc.”-- In the context of Polybius’ work, the word ugao can be read 
compatibly with Agatharchides’ &upavng — both terms stress the context of 
the visual features of historical narrative. Neither £paoic nor évápyei were 
defined by Polybius elsewhere, but there are indications that the semantics of 
this word developed from “appearance”, through “presentation” to “written 
account”, that is — narrative. Polybius uses éuqaívo as a synonym for 
narrative, and by that he reveals the tendency to conceive a historical account 
as a graphic representation of reality.?^ We can therefore conclude that for 
Polybius also the reader of historiographical writing is a type of spectator.” 
Polybius states that &vapysıa can be achieved only by abronadsıa. This 
word has significant implications for our understanding of Polybius' 
conception. It has already been indicated that Polybius postulates personal 
experience of the described facts (see pp. 155-156).””° The stem náð- in the 
word is a direct link of abtonddsıa with the notion of nadoc. Such a perspective 
allows us to make a connection between this passage in Polybius and the 
definitions of évdpysia and ná0oc from Ps.-Dem. De eloc. 209 and 217.’ 
Guido Schepens stated that in Polybius’ notion of aùtonáðsıa two allegedly 
contradictory tendencies of Hellenistic historiography are disclosed: the 
investigation of facts (“Tatsachenforschung”) and the vivid representation of 
reality (“lebendiges Abbild der Wirklichkeit”).””® The historian is supposed to 
"touch" the events for himself, in order to be able to relate them with 
appropriate vividness and graphic representation. Polybius allows for some 
degree of un-personal knowledge of the matters described; general knowledge 
is sufficient"? Polybius continues the argument, in the context of the 
definitions of £vápyei where epic is placed alongside historiography in respect 
of the shared primary aim — that of visualization.?? Thus, Polybius makes an 


72 Philod. De poem. V, col. XXX, 6. 

23 The basic meaning of &upaoıg in LSJ is “appearance”, "reflection", then: “presentation”, 
“narration”. 

224 See &upatvo as “setting forth", “exposition” at Polyb. VI 5, 3. See Zangara 2007, 61 n.1, 
for other places where Polybius uses £upaoic; cf. Martin 1974, 288—289. 

225 Walker 1993, 371. 

226 Zangara 2007, 61-62, noted that personal experience is not a desideratum for efficient 
évápyeu in the cases of Dionysius, Lucian, or Plutarch, at least not in their explicit remarks. 

227 This connection is also suggested by Schepens 1975, 198. 

228 Cf. Schepens 1975, 200. 

229 Zangara 2007, 61, goes rather too far calling this question an aporia in Polybius’ theory. 

230 Polyb. XII 25i. The 6 xomrie in this passage is, undoubtedly, Homer. Walbank, HCP II, 
p. 397 ad loc. On this passage see Marincola 2001, 129-130. On Polybian adtonddsıa see also 
Pédech 1964, 358. 
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explicit and direct connection between historical narrative and the Homeric 
poems, exactly in terms of the quality of £upaoıc, which is possible thanks to 
auronddeia. This association is not accidental, and is particularly striking in the 
light of the above definitions and examples from Homer adduced by Ps.- 
Demetrius. 

The fact that Polybius articulated a demand for the personal experience of 
the historiographer is well known, but the emphasis on the concept of nadog, 
and its implications for historical narrative, have been underestimated. The 
cause of this is probably the “old paradigm" of Polybius, in which he was 
supposed to be focused on bare facts, and attached little weight to the artistic 
value of historical texts. 


6.4.2 The background of Polybius’ conception 


Polybius suggests that such understanding of historiographical goals was 
propounded by his predecessors (N Kai toirórac dovto ósiv Ev toic bn0- 
uvAnooıv óxápyew &updosıs oi mpd "v xvA.).?! Polybius explicitly sets 
himself up as a continuator of the earlier (or at least contemporary) 
historiographical tradition. He is thus certainly not the inventor of the approach 
that emphasizes adtondadeıo and the resulting évdpyeia and Eugaoıc. Schepens 
inquired into this passage and his conclusions point to the Peripatetic sources 
to which Polybius refers.” However, Schepens does not pose the question 
whether Polybius has some specific Peripatetic works in mind, or rather a 
convention that was universally valid in the field of historiography during his 
time. In light of the conclusions in chapter two of the present work, i.e. the 
treatment of Thucydides in Theophrastus’ IIepi totopíac, we can advance a 
view that Polybius refers to this treatise, or to a comparable one. Either way, 
Polybius’ remarks about the nature of historical narrative, especially its need to 
be graphic and to properly represent reality, can be combined with Dionysius’ 
and Plutarch's assessments of Thucydides, referring to similar categories — 
&vápyeia, nddoc, and on the same level — historical narrative. Polybius presents 
analogous concepts to these authors, and states that they were expounded by 
authors/critics before him — 1.e. in Hellenistic theories on historiography. 
Thus, one central conclusion should be that it is hardly possible that the 
narrative qualities so highly valued by the Hellenistic historians (Duris, Agath- 
archides, Polybius, and, as the latter says, *others before him"), and Hellenistic 
critics (Ps.-Demetrius), were not recognized in Thucydides before Dionysius 


231 Polyb. XII 25h: “Hence our predecessors considered that historical memoirs should 
possess such vividness [...]". 
?32 Schepens 1975, 194. 
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and Plutarch. We ought rather to infer that all Hellenistic historians regarded 
Thucydides as the model for &vapysıa and nadoc, and thus that Polybius is also 
at least indirectly influenced by Thucydides in this respect. 


6.4.3 Polybius’ imitation of Thucydides’ Great Harbour narrative 


Simon Hornblower suggested a possible imitation of the Thucydidean account 
of the battle in the Harbour on the part of Polybius.” This part of the question 
of Thucydides’ impact on the latter is, surprisingly, neglected by Foulon in the 
most recent study of Thucydides’ influence on Polybius.** In the context of the 
present chapter, and particularly in light of Timaeus’ possible imitation of 
Thucydides’ Syracusan narrative, as well as Plutarch’s and Dionysius’ views 
about this part of the History, such a thesis should be considered. There are 
three passages in Polybius that seem to contain verbal and narrative echoes of 
Thucydides VII 69, 4—72, 1, i.e. his description of the final battle in the 
Syracusan Harbour, first Polyb. I 44, 5 (crucial words underlined):**° 


N > 3 ^ Á, ^ e [4 2 X ^ 14 ^ e ^ > TA N 
TÒ 8” Ek cfi; MOAEMS nAfi8oc nOpotcpuévov £ri tà TElYN NAV dua LEV Nyovia TO 
ovußnoóuevov, Gua 8° ém tà mapadsdEw ts EAnidog onepyapéc onópyov uEtÀ 
Kpótov koi xpavyfic TApPEKGAEl toù sionrhéovtac.?” 6 


Next, Polyb. III 43, 7-8: 
(7) tayd 88 todtov yevouévov, Kal tv Ev toic TAOIOIC GA ouévov EV npóc 
AAMAoDG Leta xpavyfic, 6wryovicouévov 68 zpóc trjv 100 ToTALOD fav, (8) TOV 


68 otpatonéðov digpotépov ¿č Exatépov tod pépous napa tà xEtAn Tod ToTALLOD 
NOPESTOTOV, Kol TOV uév iSiwv cuvayovibvtov koi TAPAKOAOVHOUVTWV etd 


?3 Hornblower, CT III, 698, does not inquire into the details of this possible influence of 
Thucydides; he merely reports Walbank's remarks in his commentary on Polybius (see notes 
below). 

234 Foulon 2010, 141-153, focused on the methodological connections between the two 
historians. 

>35 Cf. Walbank, HCP I, 109 ad loc.: “The ultimate forebear may be Thucydides’ famous 
description of the battle in the Great Harbour of Syracuse (Thuc. vii. 71).” 

236 “The whole population had assembled on the walls in an agony of suspense on the one 
hand as to what would happen, and at the same time so overjoyed at the unexpected prospect of 
succour that they kept on encouraging the fleet as it sailed in by cheers and clapping of hands." 

?37 See Walbank, HCP I, 379 ad loc.: “P. may be influenced by Thucydides’ description of 
the battle in Syracuse harbour. Such passages deviate from the austere standard demanded (e.g. 
in ix. 1), and make concessions to the more sensational form of composition which P. derides 
(e.g. ii. 56. 10-13, etc.)." 
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Kpavyfic, t&v 68 Kata mpdcanov Bappópov zoaviCévtov ka npokañovuévov 
TOV KívOuvov, NV TO ywópevov EKTÄNKTIKÖV Kal rapaotatikóv Aywviac.”°® 


Lastly, Polyb. XVII 25, 1: 


Tevopévne 88 thc ¿é Gu@otv oVunTWoEeng peta Biac xoi kpavyñs brepßaAAodong, 
os dv åupotépov Sod ovvaradaCdvtov, Gua È Kal vOv éxtOc thc pdync 
&mfoóvtov toic dyovicouevote, NV TÒ YIVÖLEVOV EKTANKTUKOV Kal TOPAOTATIKÖV 
&yovíac.??? 


The underlined words are verbal echoes of Thucydides' account of the sea 
battle in the Harbour of Syracuse, appraised by Dionysius and Plutarch. Apart 
from that, there are structural parallels between Thucydides’ account of the 
final naval battle in the Harbour, and the above Polybian narrative episodes: 

a. The idea of describing the emotional reactions of the observers who stay 
on the shore and watch the action (the battle or the struggle with the wind) that 
happens in the sea, 

b. the consequent description of these events as a "struggle" (dyav), the 
emphasis on the screams (kpavyn; &ufodo) of the participants and of the 
observers, ^? 

c. the focus on the emotional impact (£kzAmktkóv koi TapaotatiKdv) of the 
events on the direct eyewitnesses. 

Overall, the above structural similarities, and the numerous parallels in 
vocabulary between Thucydides and Polybius are too many, and too close to be 
explained by coincidence. They rather point to Polybius" conscious modelling 
of these narrative episodes on Thuc. VII 69, 4—72, 1. This would be the second 
instance (beside Timaeus of Tauromenium) of direct imitation of the same part 
of Thucydides’ text, and thus one more proof that he influenced Hellenistic 
historiography in the field of évépyei and xó00c as regards the historical 
narrative. 


738 “Now with the men in the boats shouting as they vied with one another in their efforts 
and struggled to stem the current, with the two armies standing on either bank at the very brink 
of the river, the Carthaginians following the progress of the boats with loud cheers and sharing 
in the fearful suspense, and the barbarians yelling their war-cry and challenging to combat, the 
scene was in the highest degree striking and thrilling." 

239 “As the encounter of the two armies was accompanied by deafening shouts and cries, 
both of them uttering their war-cry and those outside the battle also cheering the combatants, the 
spectacle was such as to inspire terror and acute anxiety." 

240 For kpavyń we can give additional argument for the thesis that Polybius imitates 
Thucydides in these passages, namely Ps.-Demetrius’ highlighting of this and similar vocabulary 
as employed by Thucydides. See Appendix, pp. 281—282. 
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7. The emotive Thucydides: a summary 


In sum, nadoc, évápysıa, the rejection of myths, and the concept of a proper 
representation of reality were a standard set of ideas, in fact pertaining to the 
essence of historiographical methodology.™*' Vividness and the arousal of 
emotions cannot be explained as an effect of the influence of tragedy on 
historiography — the proper roots of the ideas of &vapysıa and nó0oc are to be 
found in epic. Thus, Thucydides cannot be contrasted with the historians from 
the Hellenistic period on the grounds of his alleged “sober” pragmatism, because 
his narrative was also perceived as vivid, emotional, and aimed at representing 
reality by creating images in the readers’ minds.” The role of zá0oc and 
&vápyeiw in Thucydides’ History, according to later critics (Dionysius, Plutarch), 
matches the conceptions of these categories as found in Hellenistic historio- 
graphy and literary theory. Certain parts of Thucydides' text were considered 
as early as the Hellenistic period to be particularly vivid, emotional, and aimed 
at u(pmoic — especially the account of the naval battle at the Great Harbour of 
Syracuse: Thuc. VII 69, 4—72, 1. This narrative episode was adduced as an 
example of ösıvörng by Dionysius, it was quoted and appraised by Plutarch due 
to its vividness and emotional impact, and finally — it was a model for similar 
accounts in Timaeus of Tauromenium and in Polybius. The evidence is 
sufficient for us to assume that it was one of the most valued parts of 
Thucydides' History, and the reason for this was its artistic qualities. Its main 
achievement is the ability to “make the auditor a spectator" — the final aim of 
£vapysıa. In light of the associations of &väpysıa with truth and the 
representation of reality, we should state that there is no contradiction between 
graphic description (and emotions produced thereby) and historical truth. On 
the contrary, it seems that in Thucydides, and in other prominent Hellenistic 
historians, truth is attained when the description is as close to reality as possible. 
This condition of conformity was, in turn, parallel with the necessity of 
knowing the facts first-hand, as the central ideal of adtoyia required. 

In the above analyses of particular authors, in each instance I have stressed 
their Peripatetic background. This revealed a regularity — in all the sources 
(critics/historians) where &vapyesıa is considered an important feature of 
historical narrative, there are clear indications of the Peripatetic roots of these 
concepts. Significantly, in most of these sources this combines with an explicit 
appreciation of Thucydides’ narrative qualities, or with imitation thereof. Thus, 
an inference can be drawn that Thucydides was studied and positively evaluated 


241 Cf. Zangara 2007, 76. 
242 Cf. Walker 1993, 375. 
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in the Peripatetic school (its literary field of research), especially from the 
perspective of his narrative qualities of évépyeia and nadoc. This would explain 
why authors associated with the Peripatos (esp. Duris, Agatharchides) represent 
certain similar historiographical opinions as to the need for an artistic imitation 
of reality, which are identified by critics with Thucydides (Dionysius, 
Plutarch), and influenced by Peripatetic literary theories. It is not impossible 
that the notions of évdpyeia and zó0oc, as necessary features of historical 
narrative, were also conceptualized in Peripatos due to the influence of 
Thucydides’ History (esp. the account of the Sicilian Expedition). This would 
explain the particular interest in this author on the parts of Theophrastus and 
Praxiphanes (as attested in the third chapter of the present work), as well as of 
other authors associated with, or deriving much from the Peripatos (Ps.- 
Demetrius, Agatharchides, Dionysius of Halicarnassus). 


CONCLUSION 


The aim of this book was to provide a comprehensive account of the reception 
of Thucydides’ History in Hellenistic historiography and literary criticism dealing 
with theory of historical writing. The main thesis, which constituted the point 
of departure for my research, was that Thucydides’ historiographical method, 
and his work in general, was not entirely rejected by further generations. Such 
a view has prevailed in Classical scholarship until now, and my intention was 
to find out whether it was valid. 

At the outset, I gathered and examined all explicit references to Thucydides’ 
History from the (approximate) time of his death, up to the end of the Hellenistic 
age. In addition, the Hellenistic papyri of Thucydides have been taken into 
account. Such a survey has not been hitherto attempted, and it leads to important 
new findings about historians’ acquaintance with Thucydides during the period 
in question. The papyrological evidence, although scarce, tells us something 
about the fate of Thucydides’ work. The extant Hellenistic papyri containing 
the History are dated much earlier than the single Hellenistic passage of 
Herodotus. They were most probably professional editions, for specialized 
literary purposes. Thucydides’ History was circulating, in such a form, in Egypt 
as soon as around 250 BC, and its text was probably not yet then standardized. 
As for the indirect Hellenistic evidence, Thucydides’ narrative was most 
probably perused by the scholar-historian Philochorus at least in parts of the 
latter’s account, which means that the former was held in high esteem in some 
circles of intellectuals, and that the History was available to them. 

In the Hellenistic period Thucydides was studied, well-known and valued 
by authors either belonging to the Peripatos, or closely associated with the 
Peripatetics. Theophrastus considered Thucydides a crucial innovator in the 
field of historiography, along with Herodotus. An analysis of Cicero’s testimony, 
and the parallel uses of the terms used by Theophrastus in the fragment in 
question, show that remarks on Thucydides come from the prooemium to his lost 
treatise IIepi totoptac. Theophrastus must have known the History thoroughly, 
in order to assess its contribution to historiography. The same applies to Praxi- 
phanes, who posited Thucydides as the representative of the entire historical 
genre, probably in a treatise concerning its development. The Peripatetic 
literary critic, author of the IIepi £pumveíac, shows an acquaintance with and 
understanding of numerous sections of the History. Agatharchides, also asso- 
ciated with the Peripatos, would probably have read the entire History, and 
points to other intellectuals, who also knew and “praised Thucydides for his 
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truthfulness”. Perhaps he means Heraclides, his Peripatetic patron in Alexandria, 
and also a historian. This finding is particularly important, since until now 
Thucydides was believed to have been entirely ignored by nearly all second- 
century historians. 

Polybius’ brief reference to Thucydides confirms that the former knew of 
the latter’s work. The anonymous chronographic source in Diodorus reads 
Thucydides as the primary source for the Peloponnesian War. The author was 
acquainted with the content of the History, and attests to a controversy over its 
division into (eight or nine) books. 

The exploration of the explicit testimonies of the readership of Thucydides’ 
History served as an introduction to an inquiry into the reception of Thucydides’ 
historiographical principles by the Hellenistic historians. It seemed necessary to 
begin with certain corrections to the reading of Thucydides’ chapter on method 
(1 22, in connection with I 23). In the studies on Thucydides’ reception 
published until now, scholars have ignored this stage of analysis, passing straight- 
away onto the Hellenistic historians. It was necessary to take a stand on several 
problems arising from the reading of the chapter. Interpretative interventions 
into the methodological chapter were focused on its three main themes: the 
method and role of speeches in historical writing, the rejection of what Thucy- 
dides calls tò wvO@dec, and the idea of the usefulness of historical writing. In 
addition, Thucydides’ concept of causation, implicit in the subsequent chapter 
(I 23), has been expounded. As for Thucydides’ methodology in composing 
speeches (I 22, 1), the central categories to be defined were &öunaoa yvoun 
and tà ó£ovta. Our analysis of various potential interpretations of these terms 
has shown that Thucydides endeavoured to build his speeches on a historical 
"core" of their content, supplementing that with the arguments that to his best 
judgement were probably used in the given circumstances. The verb used by 
Thucydides in the passage — óoketv — should be read not as implying free 
imagination in the work's composition, but rather a reasoning grounded on 
experience and probability. In sum, all interpretations that assumed that 
Thucydides either invented the speeches, indulging in artistic licence, or that he 
strove to reproduce them literally, proved false. Thucydides’ statement that his 
work avoids tò pvO@dec (I 22, 4), required, firstly, a proper understanding of 
this term. I argue that Thucydides does not mean by this all quasi-mythical 
accounts of the past, but rather every unsubstantiated, unverified or exaggerated 
story, found also in his contemporaries’ works (here Herodotus may be the 
"target" of the criticism). Lastly, the claim that the work is of everlasting value 
and is useful (I 22, 4) — here the readings which suggest that the History was 
designed to be a “Rezeptbuch” for a politician, as well as that Thucydides 
means to provide tools for predicting the future, were refuted. The most likely 
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sense of usefulness mentioned in this section of the chapter on method is the 
focus on certain regularities in historical processes, determined by human 
nature. Thucydides states that the History is a «vfi £c aigt, since it not only 
provides information already verified, but also highlights those aspects of 
historical process that are typical, rather than accidental. In this section of the 
book I also looked into the following chapter (I 23), where Thucydides writes 
of the causes of the Peloponnesian War. In this case we also had to deal with 
numerous misunderstandings of Thucydides’ concepts; particularly inaccurate, 
but often accepted in the reception studies, was the belief that the main idea of 
the historian is the distinction between the deeper and the superficial causes. 
However, a re-examination of the terms aitia and mpd@aotc, and a contextual 
reading of the compound dAndeotdrn mpdqaotc, reveals a different scheme: 
both aitia and npögacız can be true or false, both can contribute to the 
development of war to some degree; there is no proof that Thucydides consid- 
ered some factors “real” and other “false”. The “truest explanation", as we will 
translate the central phrase, is decisive, but not the only factor that contributed 
to the war. In addition, in my review of the reading of I 23, I have underlined 
the psychological character of Thucydides' notion of causality, a point of 
importance for the affinities between his work and the Hellenistic historians. 

From this inquiry I advanced to the separate reading of the relevant 
fragments of the Hellenistic historians, and further to the potential affinities 
between them and Thucydides as regards the three main elements extracted 
from the chapter on method. Callisthenes’ fragment 44, about the principles in 
composing speeches, is shown to convey similar ideas to Thucydides’ declared 
method. In particular, Callisthenes seems to have a similar understanding of the 
historian's role — in his own addition to the content of the speech must be 
adequate, taking all the circumstances into account. This point is a strong 
connection between the two historians, which becomes more plausible when 
we take into account Callisthenes' close relationship with Theophrastus, which 
is emphasized in the same chapter. As shown in chapter two, the latter almost 
certainly studied the History in depth, and held it in high esteem. Thus, it occurs 
that Callisthenes’ historiographical principles, at least in the case of speeches, 
were formed under the influence of the high position that Thucydides held in 
the Peripatetic school. 

Hieronymus of Cardia was by some scholars mentioned as a potential 
“Thucydidean” historian of the Hellenistic age, but until now the affinities 
between the two historians have not been sufficiently analysed. Given the 
present state of our sources for Hieronymus, it is impossible to prove that he 
was “equally accurate", or “equally focused on political-military history" to 
Thucydides. To postulate such correspondences would also require sweeping 
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generalizations about Thucydides in the first place, which is not the method in 
this book. Instead, I focused on a short but concrete piece of evidence in 
Diodorus’ book XVIII, the section about the Lamian War (XVIII 8-13), for 
which Hieronymus was Diodorus’ main authority. From that passage I deduced 
Hieronymus’ idea of causation. I have found several heretofore neglected 
elements in this account which show where Hieronymus can be seen as similar 
to Thucydides: the very explicit stress on causes; the notion of tò caqéc as 
understood in the same way; and causes defined as the psychological states of 
the actors involved. This is not much, but at least it is a firm ground for saying 
that Hieronymus resembles Thucydides in one of the central elements of the 
latter's methodology. 

For Polybius we have a considerable amount of material for analysis. He is 
the only Hellenistic historian for whom we have statements about all the main 
elements pointed out by Thucydides in the chapter on method: speeches, the 
usefulness and value of history, and historical causation. He was traditionally 
regarded as the only real Hellenistic continuator of Thucydides' historio- 
graphical principles. Since in this case numerous interpretative errors have 
prevailed in scholarship, and most affinities between the two historians were 
actually poorly recognized, I have attempted a fresh and comprehensive 
treatment of the question. I began with the methodological digression (Polyb. 
III 31, 12), and interpreted it in connection with Polyb. III 4. I endeavoured to 
show that these instances have numerous parallels to Thucydides’ 
announcements from I 22, 4 (the “tid éc aist statement") on the level of 
vocabulary, typical antitheses, etc. My analysis leaves little doubt that Polybius 
took over the general concepts from Thucydides’ chapter on method. I argue 
that Polybius’ concept of uáðnua implies a similar approach to historical 
knowledge to Thucydides’ — it has an everlasting value. However, Polybius’ 
concept of the utility of historical writing seems to emphasize more the practical 
lessons for his present day, and is intended to serve as a means whereby his 
readers can understand and learn how to deal with Rome. Thucydides’ claim 
was different: his work was supposed to bear out the universal principles of 
human conduct, valid for any time, and the practical aim of historiography was 
not stated at all. An examination of Polybius’ approach to speeches shows that 
both historians agreed as to the need to base them on historical truth about the 
content of speeches actually delivered, which has to be supplemented with 
probable arguments that take all circumstances into account. Yet Polybius’ 
methodology seems to be much more elaborate; he connects the speeches with 
causation in a manner unknown in Thucydides. Whereas the latter in the chapter 
on method merely relates how he composed the speeches, Polybius formulates 
an explicit and comprehensive theory of their explanatory role in historical 
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writing, why they are so important, and makes a detailed outline of the rules for 
their use by the historian (frequency, extensiveness). Further, I focused on 
Polybius’ understanding of historical causation, in which case I had to refute 
interpretative stereotypes prevalent in scholarship. Specifically, the view that 
both historians are similar in that they distinguish between “real” and 
“apparent” causes, is proven unfounded. As in the case of speeches, Polybius 
is much more explicit, and apparently more self-conscious in his theory of 
causation. 

In sum, Polybius’ approach to the above three problems: speeches, 
usefulness and causation shows numerous affinities with Thucydides, but at the 
same time seems to be much more specific, explicit and conscious of the overall 
place of these elements in his historiographical theory. If Thucydides was the 
first to be explicit about his historiographical concepts, Polybius was certainly 
the first to do so with such elaborateness and coherence. The section on 
Polybius ends with an account and refutation of some affinities between 
Thucydides and Polybius that have been falsely defined. In particular, I aimed 
to make clear that the idea that a historian should at the same time be a 
statesman, and similarly the other way round, cannot be read from any of 
Thucydides’ words. Polybius expresses such a view, and practical experience 
seems to be a part of historiographical methodology, but a connection with 
Thucydides’ History relies only on the fact that Thucydides himself was a 
general, not on any of his statements, which would imply that this has any 
bearing on his role as a historian. This also seems to be a theoretical innovation 
on the part of Polybius. 

Next, I examined closely the testimony of Photius, where Agatharchides is 
said to have “imitated” Thucydides in his speeches. Here attention was paid to 
the accuracy and proper attribution of this statement; scholars have until now 
taken for granted that this is Photius’ own view, based on his reading of both 
historians. As such, this testimony was poorly valued in the studies on 
reception, as having little to do with Agatharchides’ relationship to Thucydides. 
This view was due to the neglect of Photius’ actual knowledge of Agath- 
archides’ On the Erythraean Sea, which was most probably weak. My analysis 
of the terminology (the term {nAorng, the notion of clarity) from the fragment 
in other codices of Photius leads to the (still tentative) conclusion that Photius 
rewrites the opinion of a literary critic much earlier than himself. The idea that 
Agatharchides is also prolific in his speeches, but clearer than Thucydides, is 
analogous with Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ opinion on Thucydides and 
Demosthenes. Whatever the attribution of the statement, as shown in chapter 
two Agatharchides did read Thucydides, and some learned intellectual, who had 
the former’s works at his disposal, must have seen a correspondence between 
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his speeches and those of Thucydides. Agatharchides’ approach to myth is 
proven to be very similar to that of Thucydides. Agatharchides’ Peripatetic 
background, and his knowledge of the History as implied in Diodorus, seems 
to be not without meaning in the context of his established and probable links 
with Thucydides. The brief hint, ascribed to Agatharchides, at some unknown 
intellectuals who “have praised Thucydides” for his truthfulness, suggests that 
in his literary milieu the latter was the model in several respects. 

Posidonius has been rarely brought into contact with Thucydides. As I hope 
to have shown, this was at least partly wrong. There are arguments for the view 
that Posidonius’ method in speeches is similar to Thucydides’: the reproduction 
of the speeches actually delivered, with his own additions. As a secondary 
point, I inquired into Posidonius’ model of historical causation, as embedded in 
Diodorus’ account of the Slave War (Bibl. XXXIV/XXXV 2). An analysis of 
this passage allows us to conclude that Posidonius shares with Thucydides the 
scheme and division between aitia and d&pyn, as well as the very understanding 
of aitia as a psychological state of an individual or group. This does not imply 
that he took these elements from Thucydides, but allows us to think of their 
methodologies as comparable on more solid grounds. 

Finally, Dionysius of Halicarnassus was treated as a part of the Hellenistic 
reception of Thucydides. The very inclusion of this author within the scope of 
this study is a novelty; Dionysius was commonly classified, in reception 
studies, within the category of the Roman revival of “Thucydideanism”. In my 
view, this approach is not entirely correct, given Dionysius’ rhetorical- 
theoretical background, which was built on the writings of Aristotle, but first 
of all on Theophrastus. As shown in chapter two, Thucydides was an important 
figure in Peripatetic literary circles, and this is reflected in the extant fragments 
and testimonies. Dionysius, in studying the writings of Theophrastus, absorbed 
his categories, concepts, and general approach to literature, including 
historiography; the views on Thucydides expressed by Theophrastus in these 
writings necessarily influenced Dionysius’ own opinion about the historian. 
The Hellenistic-Peripatetic reception of Thucydides and Dionysius’ reading of 
the History are evidently intertwined. In the treatise On Thucydides we can see 
how Dionysius interpreted Thucydides’ statements from the chapter on method, 
particularly on the method in composing speeches, and the approach to tò 
pvd@dec. It is an extraordinarily valuable testimony, the only instance where an 
ancient author literally quotes a passage from I 22, and explains his 
understanding of that passage. Interestingly, Dionysius associates the criticism 
of tò pvOGdEc with Thucydides’ choice of subject-matter (Önößeorc): a single 
war, and with the idea of autopsy (Ñ mapeytveto abtdéc). Such a connection is 
not made by any of the extant texts. In the Roman Antiquities, Dionysius adds 
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that the old 0001 about e.g. the origins of Rome are difficult to investigate, 
because autopsy is in this case impossible. Dionysius also explicitly links the 
avoidance of tò pv0Gd5ec with the pursuit of truth. As for the statement on 
speeches, Dionysius’ reading is consistent with my intepretation of the relevant 
passage in Thuc. I 22, 1; Dionysius also believes that Thucydides aimed at 
presenting speeches that were actually delivered, with additions of his own, but 
always with regard to the circumstances (including the person of the speaker). 
The terms he uses on this occasion are close to Callisthenes’ F 44, and bolster 
the thesis that F 44 is really Callisthenes’ reaction to Thuc. I 22, 1. In this 
section, I have also looked into Dionysius’ idea of the usefulness of historio- 
graphy, which in my view can be read as a polemic with Thucydides. For 
Dionysius, usefulness is a matter of choice of ozó0so1; — the subject, which 
should be “noble” and “magnificent”. This is a clear cross-reference to the 
critique of Thucydides in another treatise — the Letter to Pompeius, analysed 
in chapter four, and treated as a typical work entitled IIepi totoptac. 

The problem of works entitled IIepi iotoptac required separate treatment. 
Firstly, since all such works are lost, it was necessary to consider what their 
actual content could have been. I reviewed the arguments of Avenarius, who 
contended that the content of these works was not historiographical theory, and 
hope to have shown that in fact his arguments are weak. I argue that IIepi 
iotopiac could have contained the theory as well as the history of historio- 
graphy. From this perspective I have examined the testimonies on Theo- 
phrastus’ and Praxiphanes' references to Thucydides. I hope to have made a 
compelling argument for the thesis that Cicero actually translates part of 
Theophrastus" statement about our historian, and that the testimony should be 
ascribed to the Ilepi totoptac of the Peripatetic. As for Praxiphanes, it was also 
necessary to begin with the character of the testimony, an aspect until now 
ignored in scholarship. I think that Marcellinus makes an inference from 
Praxiphanes’ treatment of Thucydides in the IIepi iotopiac, and that he was 
posited there as a representative of the genre of historiography. These insights 
bolster the thesis that Thucydides commanded special attention in the 
Peripatetic school. 

Strikingly, works entitled (or called by the authors citing them) [epi 
lotopíac were written by two of Dionysius’ close colleagues: Theodorus of 
Gadara and Caecilius of Calacte. Since Dionysius has to be treated as — at least 
in part — an echo of the Hellenistic reception of Thucydides, I attached 
particular importance to the Letter to Pompeius, and attempted to substantiate 
the thesis that it is intended as a type of IIepi totopiac, a handbook on “how to 
write history". In that light, Dionysius' assessment of Thucydides in the Letter 
takes on a special significance. Thucydides is paralleled with Herodotus; these 
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two are compared to one another in several categories: choice of subject, choice 
of the starting point of the narrative, selection of information, distribution of 
the material, and moral attitude. In each of these categories Thucydides is rated 
as inferior, and the central reason, and a type of common denominator in that 
criticism, is his moral disposition ($140eo1c). Thucydides’ choice of subject 
matter — a war of Greeks against Greeks — is dishonourable (xovnpdá), he 
decided to begin with a time when the Greeks began to do wrongs (kaKkdc 
mpattew tò 'EAAnvikóv), etc. In Dionysius’ view, Thucydides bore a grudge 
against his own city, which determined the manner in which he represented the 
Athenians — with malice (P8ovep@c). Dionysius, on the one hand, views 
Thucydides’ History from the perspective of his theory on the role and aims of 
historiography; on the other, this judgement can be a reflection or echo of 
earlier Hellenistic views on the historian. This stress on Thucydides" subject 
matter, and on the moral motivation that determined it, can hardly be considered 
a Dionysian invention. It is probable that he took over that perspective as a part 
of tradition in the history of historiography, which would blame Thucydides for 
such treatment of the Greeks in general, and of his fellow-citizens in particular. 
Peripatetic influence on Dionysius, especially that of Theophrastus, should be 
taken into account in this regard. 

The last part of my study concerns the “artistic” aspect of Thucydides’ 
reception. The word "artistic" is put into inverted commas because, as I hope 
to have shown in chapter five, the idea that historiography is about proper 
representation (uno), with the effect of vividness (évépysia), producing, in 
the end, the true experience (zó0oc) of the facts related, is an element inherent 
in and inseparable from the ancient theory and practice of historiography. On 
those grounds, I was able to read anew the testimonies that underlined 
Thucydides' skills in reference to the categories mentioned above, and show 
which parts of his work were particularly valued in that respect: the final battle 
in the Harbour of Syracuse in book VII, and the affairs on Pylos in book IV. 
Dionysius' and Plutarch's descriptions of the first passage leave no doubt that 
it was read as the most exciting piece of the History. Moreover, as I intended to 
show, Timaeus and Polybius, probably impressed by that account, tried to 
produce something similar. Verbal parallels in several analogous narrative 
episodes in Polybius, combined with his remarks on the importance of &vapyeıa 
in historical writing, point to Thucydides as his model in this field. Furthermore, 
Duris’ emphasis on píunow, as well as Agatharchides’ conception of &vapyeıo, 
are evidently connected with the descriptions of Thucydides’ skills in 
representation as found in Dionysius. All in all, this last chapter aimed at 
establishing a new perspective on Thucydides as a skilled writer and artist, not 
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only as strict investigator of facts. This perspective arguably prevailed in the 
Hellenistic age and beyond, up to the times of Dionysius and Plutarch. 

To sum up, my findings confirm the initial thesis of my enquiry, that in the 
Hellenistic age Thucydides was neither abandoned nor ignored. The theory that 
Thucydides was too difficult to find wider readership finds little support; the 
more likely explanation as to why he could have been (but not necessarily was) 
“difficult” is the very subject of the Peloponnesian War, which had to be 
discomforting for all generations of Greeks. Dionysius’ criticism of some parts 
of the History shows that he could have done justice to the Athenians, but he 
did not; and still Hellenistic historians and literary critics considered him a 
milestone in the genre, the “everlasting possession” he himself wished to 
become. 


APPENDIX 


Quotations from Thucydides in the IIepi éppnvetac 


[...] = words from Thucydides’ History omitted in the citation in the De eloc. 
underlining = words from the History occurring in De eloc. in altered form 
cursive = quotations from Thucydides and other authors inside De eloc. 

The numbers in the brackets refer to the chapters of De eloc., e.g.: (25) = De eloc. 25 


. On the period: napopotwoic in cola, Thucydides as an example of ioókcAov (25): 


cióoc 68 toO Tapopotov TÒ ioókoX.ov, éndv loac £m ta KOAG tàs ovhhapác, 
onEep Oovxvdidn ac odre ov mvovOdvovtat dza&ioÓvtov tò Epyov, oic TE 
émmedsc ein sidévat, ook dverdiCovtov: 


“Under the heading of symmetry of members comes equality of members, which 
occurs when the members contain an equal number of syllables, as in the 
following sentence of Thucydides: This implies that neither those who are asked 
disown, nor those who care to know censure the occupation.” (All translations are 
of Rhys Roberts) 


Quotation from Thuc. I 5, 2. Complete agreement with the standard text of 
Thucydides. 


2. On the types of style: the elevated: ueyoAonpenng (39-40).' Thucydides as 
an example of the impressive word-arrangement (39): 


Asi 88 Ev toic KMAOIC TOD ugyaAonpeno0c Adyov TOV TPOKATAPKTIKOV LEV talova 
ÄPXEIV TOV KOAMV, TOV KaTAaAnKTIKOV 68 Eneodon. napdösıyua 6' adbtHv tO 
Oovkvdtderov 1ó0£: HpEato 68 TO kaxóv éé Aldıonic. 


“In the elevated style the members should begin with a procatarctic paeon and 
end with a catalectic paeon, as in this passage of Thucydides: Now it was from 
Aethiopia that the malady originally came." 


Quotation from Thuc. II 48, 1. Considerable divergence from the standard text, 
however irrelevant in the context of Ps.Demetrius' argument, which is about 
the paeons at the beginning and at the end of the clause. 


See Marini 2007, 187. 
? Thue. II 48, 1: fpéato 58 16 pév mp@tov, wc Aéyetau, ¿é Aldıonlac ths ònèp Aiyóntov. 
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3. Long-syllable rhythms, section on the grand style (39-40): 


NOVTEG yoðv ió(oc TOV TE npótov uvnuoveúouev Kol TOV botátov, Kal UNO 
tovtov Kıvodusda, Und 02 TOV uetačù ZAoattov donep éyKpuntopévov Tj 
2 "d ^ ^ ^ 2 ^ A N ^ e N 
évag~aviconévov. Afjkov dé tobto v tols Oovkvõiðov: OXESOV yap OXoG TO 
peyaAonpenéo £v nâo AUTO noet | TOD HLOLOD uakpótnc, Kal KIVSvVEVEL TH 
&vópi toÓto xavtoóozo0 Svtoc tod neyoAonpemo0c ağın T oovOsoic uövn f 
uáňota zeputotiv TO piéytotov. 


“Anyhow, all of us remember in a special degree, and are stirred by, the words 
that come first and the words that come last, whereas those that come between 
them have less effect upon us, as though they were obscured or hidden among the 
others. This is clearly seen in Thucydides, whose dignity of style is almost in 
every instance due to the long syllables used in his rhythms. It may even be said 
that the pervading stateliness of that writer is attained altogether, or for the most 
part, by this arrangement of words." 


This is an opinion about the entire text of Thucydides (note the words: £v 
nGci aùtÂ noi). No quotation from Thucydides is given. Exact places of 
reference are impossible to establish. 


4. On the grand style and lengthy clauses as contributing to the impressiveness (44): 


Hotei 88 Koi tà uim TOV Kó).ov u£ye00c, otov Oovkvötöng A0nvotoc ovveypaye 
TOV TOASLOV TOV IleAonovvnoiwv Kai A0nvaíov, xai 'Hpoóótou AXwapvaoosoc 
iotoping Anössıdıc joe. 


“Long members also contribute to grandeur of style, e.g. Thucydides the Athenian 
wrote the history of the war between the Peloponnesians and the Athenians, and 
Herodotus of Halicarnassus sets forth in this History the result of his inquiries." 


Quotation of the first sentence of Thucydides’ History (I 1, 1). Complete 
agreement with the standard text. 


5. On magnificent circular wording: oóv0soic (45): 


Meyadonpsnéc 68 koi TO ék mepiyoyfig th ovvOéoer AÉyew, oiov wc ô 
Bovrvötönc: 6 yàp AxeAQoc notapióc péov ék ITivóou Öpovg À AoAoníac koi 
» 1 ^ X LA » ^ £ fa ^ z ^ 
Ayplavev Kal ApoU óxov, &voOsv mapa Ltpatov nÓAw £c 00Xa06av Ot£&teig 
nap’ Oividdac koi tijv nóv odtois zepUapváGov üropov rot UNO TOD VEATOG 
Ev ysu@vi otpatevecOm. obunaca yap N towÓtn ueyañonpéneia K Tic 
nepuxyoyfis yéyovev Kal K TOD HÖYIG AVATADOOL ADTÖV TE xai TOV AKOVOVTO. 


“Elevation is also caused by a rounded form of composition, as in the following 
passage of Thucydides: For the river Achelous flowing from Mount Pindus 
through Dolopia and the land of the Agrianians and Amphilochians, having 
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passed the inland city Stratus and discharging itself into the sea near Oeniadae, 
and surrounding that town with a marsh, makes a winter expedition impossible 
owing to the floods. All this impressiveness arises from the rounded period and 
from the fact that the historian hardly allows a pause to himself or to the reader.” 


Quotation from Thuc. II 102, 2. Some divergences from the standard text, 
omission of one phrase from the middle of the sentence.* 


6. On the harsh joining of sounds and how Thucydides avoids tò Actov and 
ÖnoAEG in composition (48): 


Kal ó OovKvdidsne 68 TAVTAXOD OXESOV PEDYEL TO Actov Kal adès Ths ovvOÉosocG, 
Kol del LGAAÓv tt npookpotovti Éoikev, Oomep oi tac tpaxstac 6800G 
mopsvopsvot, éxàv Aéyn: Sti TÒ pv ON Etoc, ÓS OLoAdynto, (ivooov éc tàs AAAUG 
dobevetac &vóyyavev Sv. 


“Thucydides almost invariably avoids smoothness and evenness of composition. 
He has rather the constant air of a man who is stumbling, like travellers on rough 
roads, as when he says that from other maladies this year, by common consent, 
was free. It would have been easier and pleasanter to say that ‘by common 
consent, this year was free from other maladies’.” 

Quotation from Thuc. II 49, 1. Considerable divergences from the standard 


text.’ 


7. On u&ysdög achieved by the brevity of words (49): 


“Qonep yàp dvoua tpaxd uéye0oc épydCeta, oUto o0vOsoic. óvóuata è tpayéa 
TÓ TE KEKPAYÒG Avri TOD Bov, Kai TO pnyvúuevov àvri TOD PEPÖLEVOV, oog 
nâo 6 OovKvdisne ypt, Suo1e AopPdvov td te óvónata t covOSce tois TE 
óvóuaot TH oóvOgo. 


“Composition makes style impressive in the same way as a rugged word does. 
Instances of rugged words are ‘shrieking’ in place of ‘crying’, and ‘bursting’ in 
place of ‘charging’. Thucydides uses all expressions of this kind, assimilating the 
words to the composition and the composition to the words." 


3 Thuc. II 102, 2: 6 yàp AyeAdoc notapdcs péov ék II(v6óou Óópouc 51a AoAoníac Kai 


^ x \9 [4 ^ A A^? A^ , v ^ ^ iA l4 
Aypaíov xoi ApoU óyov [xoi di Tod Akapvavikod medtov], dv@0Eev uèv Tapa Ztpatov znóAw, 
E n „2 ^ " p n NON "n > ^ 4 Y ^ e UN ^ 
£c 0ÓAacoav ð’ £&eic Map’ Otvióóac xoi triv TOAW ADTOIG TEPIALVAL@V, ATOPOV toe? UNO TOD 
Bdatoc Ev YEOvi otpatevev. 

^ Thuc. II 49, 1: TÓ pv yàp étoc, óc @uoAoyeito, [ék TavtMVv pddota Sn £keivo] dvooov 
£c tac Ahac dobevetac étbyyavev dv. 
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It is a general reference to Thucydides’ inclination to use harsh words 
(kexpayac, pnyvbpevov). Such a form as kexpayoc, adduced by Ps.-Demetrius, 
is not found in Thucydides. Still, Thucydides uses the noun that derives from 
KpavyéCo (to shriek, shout): kpavyn, in several places.” The occurrence at VII 
71, 5 belongs to a section of the vivid description of the battle in the Harbour 
of Syracuse, the passage of the History indicated as having the greatest 
recognition in the Greek literary world. Similarly, the form pnyvbpsevov is 
absent from Thucydides’ text. Other verbal forms deriving from pYyvuju 
(break, break asunder, burst) occur throughout the History.’ It is striking that 
three occurrences (all of the form with the prefix àva-) come exactly from the 
beginning, the middle, and the end of a distinct section of the History — the 
account of the naval battles at Naupactus and Syracuse (Thuc. VII 34-41). 
Other instances are dispersed across different sections, whereas this narrative 
forms a complete whole in itself. A possible implication of this fact is that Ps.- 
Demetrius has this larger section in mind when he considers Thucydides’ 
propensity for the use of harsh words. Of course, it is impossible to exclude the 
possibility that he has other passages in mind. What is quite certain 1s that he 
means more than one instance, since he points to Thucydides' tendency, that is 
a repetitive, not incidental use of the words in question. Indeed, this account 
can be considered important in terms of the development of the war," but also 
as an engaging and impressive description, "bringing the events before the 
readers’ eyes"? The connection between VII 34-41 and VII 69, 4—72, 1 is clear; 
these are the most important descriptions of the (sea) battles in book VII, and 
the text between them contains no critical moments.'° The whole of book VII 
has a specific tension.!! 


Thuc. II 4, 2; VII 44, 4; VII 71, 5. 
See the conclusions to chapter five, pp. 267—268. 

7 From åvappńyvvow: VII 40, 5; VII 36, 3; VII 34, 5; from ånoppńyvow:: IV 69, 4; V 10, 
8; from ékprtyvoyu: VIII 84, 3; from katappriyvout: IV 115, 3; from zapappriyvun IV 96, 6; VI 
70,2; V 73, 1. 

8 This is stressed by Thucydides at the end of the section, where he says how, from this 
moment onwards, the Syracusans began to believe in their capacity to fight by sea: kai tiv &Anida 
Hon éxupav sixov tals EV vavol Kal TOAD KpEtooovs Eival. 

? On the language of this description see Hornblower, CT III, 609-617. 

10 In Hornblower’s Commentary, everything between the battles at Naupactus and Syracuse 
(Thuc. VII 34-41) and the battle at the Harbour (Thuc. VII 69, 4-72, 1), is marked as a transitional 
period. 

!! Cf Hornblower, CT III, 614 ad. loc. VII 36, 6. 
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8. On figures of speech, tò peyadetov achieved through varying the case (65): 


[Tò] ugyaAstov pévtor Ev tois oyriaciw TO nÈ eri TG AÙTÄG uévew ntóosoc, 
Os OovKvdidnc xai tpPOtoc Anoßatvov Ei tv Anoßddpav érEttowbynoé te, Kai 
TEOÖVTOG QÙTOÎ éc TH naps&eipeotav' TOAD yàp oUtoc ueyaAeiótepov f| einep ¿mì 
this abtiic rt 0£0G oUtoc Éqn, čt Eneoev éc tv nape&sipeotav Kal GxéBade tv 
dontda. 


“In constructing a sentence it is well, in order to attain elevation, not to keep to 
the same case, but to follow the example of Thucydides, when he writes: And 
being the first to step on to the gangway he swooned, and when he had fallen upon 
the forepart of the ship his shield dropped into the sea. This is far more striking 
than if he had retained the same construction, and had said that ‘he fell upon the 
forepart of the ship and lost his shield’.” 


Quotation from Thuc. IV 12, 1. Serious discrepancies from the original — only 
one phrase is in agreement with our text of Thucydides, thus it is a very loose 
allusion, possibly from memory.'? 


9. On hiatus, peyañonpenńg as an effect of the juxtaposition of long vowels (72): 


Ev 68 tÔ pseyadonpenst yapakthpi obyKpovoic rapadaußavor’ dv mpéxovoa 
Hror S10. papá, wc TÒ AGav diva H0EeoKe Kai yàp 6 ottyoc ufikóc vt Éoyev K TG 
ovyKpovoEems Kal uenlumtar TOD Aldov triv dvapopdv Kal (av. Goatoc Kal TO 
un nepos eivai tò OovKvdtserov. cvykpobovtat koi S{pboyyor SipPOdyyorc’ 
tabtnv kacóknoav Lev Kepkvpoloı, oikiotris 08 éyéveto. 


“It is the concurrence of long vowels which is most appropriately employed in 
the elevated style, as in the words: that rock he heaved uphillward. The line, it 
may be said, is longer through the hiatus, and has actually reproduced the mighty 
heaving of the stone. The words of Thucydides that it may not be attached to the 
mainland furnish a similar example. Diphthongs also may clash with diphthongs, 
e.g. the place was colonised from Corcyra; of Corinth, however, was its founder." 


The first adduced line from Thuc. VI 1, 1 agreement with our text of 
Thucydides. The second line is from Thuc. I 24, 2 discrepancy in the prefix of 
the verb." It is necessary to note how Ps.-Demetrius switches from one book 
to the other, which means either that he looked up the phrases in Thucydides’ 
text while writing this section, or that the quotation is from memory. Given the 
brevity of both lines, and the disjunction with our standard text in the second 
one, we should adhere to the second option. 


12 Thuc. IV 12, 1: [koi zeópevoc] Anoßaivsıw [&vekómn nò tov AO0nvaíov], [koi 


^ ^ 2 f: [4 b l4 E ^ A » 
TPADHATIOHEIS notà] EAITOYOYNGE TE koi TEGOVTOS ADTOD EG trjv TapEcElpEotav. 
1oÓtnv An@kıoav pév Kepkupatot, oikiotis 5! éyéveto. 
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10. On poetic colour in prose (113): 


Oovkvdtdnc¢ uévtor Kav Aófm mapa nomtod tu iios AUTO ypapsvoc lov td 
Anebev notet, otov 6 Lev nomrng Emi ts Kpritns Zon: K prim tis yat? ott éco 
Evi otvomi névtm, Ka) Kal misipa, meptpputoc. 6 piv Sn mà tod psyéBouc 
£ypíoato tH nepípputoc, 6 è GOovkuó(ónc ÖLOVOEIV tod Likediwtac KaAOv 
oleta sivan, yfic Svtac pac Kal xepippótov, Kal carità. návta Einav, yv ve Åv 
vijoov Kal xepípputov woattuc, Spas étepa Aéyew Soxst, 51671 OdY WS zpóq 
néye8oc, HAAG POT ôuóvorav aote Exprioato. 


“Thucydides acts otherwise. Even if he does borrow something from a poet, he 
uses it in his own way and so makes it his own property. Homer, for instance, 
says of Crete: A land there is, even Crete, in the midst of the dark sea-swell, Fair, 
fertile, wave-encompassed. Now Homer has used the word ‘wave-encompassed’ 
to indicate the great size of the island. Thucydides, on his part, holds the view that 
the Greek settlers in Sicily should be at one, as they belong to the same land and 
that a wave-encompassed one. Although he employs throughout the same terms 
as Homer — ‘land’ and ‘wave-encompassed’ in place of ‘island’ — he seems 
nevertheless to be saying something different. The reason is that he uses the words 
with reference not to size but to concord.” 


It is a reference to the particular word used in Thuc. IV 64, 3,'* in Hermocrates’ 
speech to the embassies of the Sicilian poleis in Gela (whole speech: Thuc. IV 
59—64). A correct reading of the context in Thucydides — Hermocrates argues 
for the need for common policy in the Sicilian poleis, in the face of the Athenian 
aggression. Ps.-Demetrius states that the aim of Thucydides was to stress the 
idea of concord (zpóc ópóvoiav abtots £xpricaxo). In the speech in question, 
Hermocrates uses the derivative word ópoAoyeiv; concord is the Leitmotif of 
his argument. '? The inference from the above is that Ps.-Demetrius not only 
remembered/found the particular word in Thucydides. He also shows know- 
ledge about the main theme or content of the whole speech where the interesting 
word occurs, which amounts to five chapters in Thucydides' text. The speech 
of Hermocrates constituted a main turning-point in the conflict, since under its 
influence the poleis of Sicily signed a truce and began to work together against 
the Athenians.' 


14 Thuc. IV 64, 3: oddév yàp oioypóv oiks(ouc oike(ov fjooGo0o1 Tj Aopi& tid. Ampıag Ti 


Xoaxidéa tv Evyyev@v, TÒ 68 Edpav yettovacs Övrag Kal Evvotkovs pc XWPAG Kai zepippótov 
Kal dvopa ëv KexAnpévouc XtikeAubtac. 

15 With the critical moment in Thuc. IV 62, 1: tiv 02 0x0 TévtMV ópoñoyovuévnv dpitov 
£ivat eiprjvnv tc Od xp) Kol &v "iv adtois roujoao0o1. 

16€ Cf. Thuc. IV 65, 1-2: Towxta tod "Epuokpdtovg einövrog neóuevor oi XuceAu va ator 
uiv KATA oqüc aAdtod< EvvnvéxOnoav yvópm Hote dnaAAdocsodu to} noAguov Exovtec ü 
Ékaotot Éyovot, toi; 68 Kanapıvaloıs Mopyavıivnv eivai åpyópiov taktóv toic Xopakooíotg 
Anosodow. 
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11. On elegant arrangement and a graceful effect achieved through rhythm (181): 


Kav petposidi 88 N, Thy adtiv noiosi yópiw. AavOavóvtoc Sé tot Tapadvetar T 
EX Thc ToLadTNS fióovfic xápic, Kal NAEIOTOV uèv TO TOLODTOV EIÖÖG ot MAPA. toic 
Tlepizatnticoics Kai napa MAátovi koi napa Eevooóvtt Kai 'Hpoóóto, táya 68 
Koi napa Anpoobéver noAAayxod, Govkvó(ónc pévtot népevys TO eióoc. 


“Even a general metrical character will produce the same effect. The charm of 
this pleasing device steals on us before we are aware. The trait is a favourite one 
with the Peripatetics as well as with Plato, Xenophon and Herodotus; and it is 
found in many passages of Demosthenes. Thucydides, on the other hand, shuns 
it.” 

General reference to Thucydides’ tendency to avoid particular metrical measures, 


that result in “graceful effect" (xapıc). No specific passage is mentioned, author 
seems to assess the rhythmical characteristics of Thucydides' entire text. 


12. On plain word-arrangement, prolonged endings of clauses as belonging to 
the grand style (206): 


^ * A NU 2 ^ A [A Y [4 ^ Fa * ^ ’ z: " e 
Exéto è Kal £ópav dopa TOV KHAMV TA TEAN kai Pao, c TA eipnpévac oi 
yàp KatÀ tà tedevtata éxtdosic peyadompeneic, oc tà OovKvdidsov, AxeAQoq 
rotaudg péov éx ITív6ov ópouc Kal tà éEfic. 


“In the plain style the members should end with precision, and rest on a sure 
foundation, as in the examples just quoted. Prolonged endings belong rather to 
the elevated style, as in the words of Thucydides: the river Achelous flowing from 
Mount Pindus, etc.” 


Quotation of a part of a sentence from Thuc. II 102, 2, already adduced in its 
entirety in par. 45, and partly at 202, where it also lacks one phrase from the 
middle of the original text." 


13. On the epistolary style, excessively dignified language as inappropriate for 
letters (228): 


To 88 uéyg00c cuvgotáAO0 tG notos, Wonep Kain éé. ai 68 yav papal 
Kal npooáu KATA trjv épumveíav óykoóéotepot Od uà TH AAMdEIav motoro 
yévowto Av, GAAG ovyypdupata TO xalpeıv Exovra npooyeypauuévov, kaðánep 
tov TAdtwvoc noria Kai ñ OovKvdtdov. 


17 De eloc. 202: 6 yàp AxedGoc péwv éx Hivdov Spouc Avmdev èv napa Utpatov nóAw ni 
OdAacoav 51éEEtow. See note 3 above for the whole sentence as it stands in the standard text of 
Thucydides. 
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“The length of a letter, no less than its style, must be carefully regulated. Those 
that are too long, and further are rather stilted in expression, are not in sober truth 
letters but treatises with the heading ‘My dear So-and-So’. This is true of many 
of Plato’s, and of that of Thucydides.” 


Reference to Thucydides’ language in the letters. The object of 1 OovKvdtd5ov 
is the émtotoAai from the preceding clause (that is, one specific letter).'* Grube 
notes that “we have no genuine letters of Thucydides”, '? thus he assumes that 
Ps.-Demetrius knew of some letter written personally by Thucydides (not 
belonging to the History) However, Marini — following Rhys Roberts — 
suggests that Ps.-Demetrius means the famous letter of Nicias to the Athenians, 
sent from Sicily (Thuc. VII 11—15).?? In fact, it has been observed that it 
resembles a speech in several respects,”' and in the narrative it is read out at 
Athens at an Assembly, in order to persuade the Athenians. Its features would 
allow us to assume that the statement in Ps.-Demetrius refers to it. If this 1s 
correct, Ps.-Demetrius shows knowledge of Thuc. VII 11-15, with a precision 
that lets him express his view as to the style of this passage. Nevertheless, it is 
impossible to exclude the possibility that some other letter of Thucydides was 
extant at the time when Ps.-Demetrius was writing, and is the object of his 
criticism in the above paragraph.” 


Summary 


1. Four exact quotations that are fully consistent with the standard text, from 
the following passages of the History: 


I 1, 1 (9 words): The opening sentence. 

I 5, 2: The so-called Archaeology, digression on piracy: the longest exact 
and correct quotation (14 words). 

IV 64, 3: Quotation of one word, but clearly showing knowledge of the 
whole section of Thuc. IV 59-64 (Hermocrates’ speech). 


18 On the problems of various lectiones of some parts of this paragraph see Marini 2007, 


268-269. 

19 Grube 1961, 112 n. 228. 

20 Still, Marini 2007, 269, remarks that it has no xaípew ascribed, whereas Ps.-Demetrius 
points to letter(s) that are accompanied by this formula. Still, we should not read literally Ps.- 
Demetrius when he writes that “these are treatises with a superscription added"; he seems to 
mean by this that "these are letters only nominally". 

?! See Hornblower, CT III, 557-558 (with further bibliography): “[...] it most obviously 
resembles a speech in being a sustained first-person singular report and expression of opinion by 
an agent in the History [...] There is also some characterization [...] actually a fascinating generic 
experiment [...].” 

22 Cf. Hornblower, CT III, 558. 
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VI 1, 2: The beginning of the oteAixó, decision to sail against Sicily (3 
exact words quoted). 


2. Seven quotations inconsistent with the standard text, from the following 
passages of the History: 


I 24, 2 (different prefix of a verb): The Corcyra episode. 

II 48, 1 (kakóv instead of xpótov, words wc Aéyexat excised): On the great 
plague, opening chapter. 

II 49, 1 (different verb form, a phrase excised): On the plague. 

II 102, 2 (three times, the same phrase excised twice): Athenian expedition 
to Acarnania. 

IV 12, 1 (three phrases excised, different verb form): the episode of Spartans 
being cut off on Sphacteria. 


3. Four allusions to Thucydides’ work as a whole: 


De eloc. 40. 

De eloc. 49 (with arguments for this showing knowledge of VII 34-41 — 
naval battles at Naupactus and Syracuse). 

De eloc. 181. 


4. One doubtful reference, either to a particular passage, or to some non-extant 
letter of Thucydides: 


De eloc. 228 (with indication that it refers to VII 11—15). 


AC 
AClass 


AHB 
AHR 
AJPh 
AncSoc 
ANRW 


AW 
BAGB 
BNJ 
BNP 
C&M 
CAH 
CB 


CCTC 
CEA 
ChrEg 
CJ 
ClAnt 
CPh 


CQ 
CR 
CT 


DHA 
DK 


DNP 
EAH 


FGrHist 


ABBREVIATIONS 


L’Antiquité classique 

Acta classica: verhandelinge van die Klassieke Vereniging van Suid 
Afrika 

The Ancient History Bulletin 

The American Historical Review 

American Journal of Philology 

Ancient Society 

Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen Welt. Geschichte und Kultur 
Roms im Spiegel der neueren Forschung, hrsg. von H. Temporini, 
W. Haase, Berlin-New York (1972- ) 

Ancient World 

Bulletin de l'Association Guillaume Budé 

Brill's New Jacoby, ed. by I. Worthington (2006- ) 

Brill's New Pauly 

Classica et mediaevalia: revue danoise de philologie et d'histoire 
Cambridge Ancient History, 2" edn. (1961—) 

The Classical Bulletin: A Journal of International Scholarship and 
Special Topics 

Cambridge Classical Texts and Commentaries 

Cahiers des études anciennes 

Chronique d’Egypte 

The Classical Journal 

Classical Antiquity 

Classical Philology: A Journal Devoted to Research in Classical 
Antiquity 

Classical Quarterly 

Classical Review 

S. Hornblower, 4 Commentary on Thucydides, 3 vols., Oxford 1991— 
2008. 

Dialogues d'histoire ancienne 

H. Diels, W. Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 3 vols., 6" 
edition (Berlin-Grunewald 1951-1952) 

H. Cancik, H. Schneider (eds.), Der Neue Pauly, 16 vols. in 19 parts, 
Stuttgart 1996-2004 

The Encyclopedia of Ancient History, 13 vols., ed, by R. S. Bagnall 
et al., Oxford 2013 

F. Jacoby, Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, Berlin-Leiden 
1923-1958 
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FHG 
FHS&G 


GRBS 
G&R 
GGM 
HCP 


HCT 


Hermes 
Historia 
InvLuc 
JEA 
JHS 

JPh 

JRS 
Klio 
Leeman 


LSJ 
MH 
OCD 


OLD 
PCPhS 
Philologus 
Phoenix 
QS 

QUCC 
RAAN 
RCCM 
RE 


REA 
REG 
Rev. Phil. 
RFIC 
RhM 
RIPh 
RSA 


Abbreviations 


C. and F. Müller, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, 5 vols., Paris 
1841-1847 

W. W. Fortenbaugh et al., Theophrastus of Eresus. Sources for his 
Life, Writings, Thought and Influence, Leiden-Boston 1993 

Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 

Greece and Rome 

C. Müller, Geographi Graeci Minores, 2 vols., Paris 1855-1861 

F. W. Walbank, A Historical Commentary on Polybius, 3 vols., 
Oxford 1957-1979 

A. W. Gomme, A. Andrewes, K. J. Dover, A Historical Commentary 
on Thucydides, 5 vols., Oxford 1945-1980 

Hermes: Zeitschrift für klassische Philologie 

Historia: Zeitschrift für Alte Geschichte 

Invigilata lucernis 

The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 

The Journal of Hellenic Studies 

Journal of Philosophy 

The Journal of Roman Studies 

Klio: Beitrdge zur Alten Geschichte 

A. D. Leeman et al., Cicero, De oratore libri III, 5 vols., Heidelberg 
1981-2008 

Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, 9" ed., rev. by H. Stuart 
Jones suppl. by E. A. Barber and others, Oxford 1996 

Museum Helveticum: schweizerische Zeitschrift für klassische Alter- 
tumswissenschaft 

The Oxford Classical Dictionary, ed. by S. Hornblower, A. Spaw- 
forth, 4" edition, Oxford-New York 2012 

Oxford Latin Dictionary, ed. by A. Souter et al., Oxford 1968 
Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society 
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n.198, 273, 285 

Dexippus: 162-165 + n.334; n.336 

Diadochi: 63 n.123, 157 n.308 

Dicaearchus: 158 n.309 

Diodorus of Sicily: 12 n.45, 18 n.67, 
21 n.87, 23 n.92, 28-30 + nn.107— 
111; n.114, 32, 40 + n.29, 61-66 + 
nn.121-126, nn.127-128, 68, 70-72 
+nn.146-148, 88, 126-129 + 
nn.175-176, 158 n.308, 171, 177— 
179 + nn.395-397; n.401, 180 
nn.402-403, 255-256 + n.183, 257 


n.188, 260 + nn.210-211, 270, 272, 
274 

Diodotus: 177 + n.393 

Diogenes, Epicurean: 174 n.380 

Diogenes Laertius: 10 + n.35, 196 + 
n.42, 199-201 + nn.60—61, 203 n.68 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus: 18 n.67, 
19-20, 23 n.92, 27, 28 n.106, 30, 
33-37 + n.9; nn.12-13, 54-55, 123, 
158 n.309, 162, 164—165, 180-189 
t nn.403-439, 191, 194—195, 196 
n.42, 202-205 + n.72, 208-218 + 
n.95; n.105; n.114; n.121; n.128; 
n.131, 221—223 + n.21, 226-228 + 
nn.41—42; n.46, 231—235 + n.71; 
nn.74—75; n.79; n.82; n.86; nn.90— 
91, 237, 244—245, 247-249, 252, 
255, 261, 263 n.226, 264—268, 273— 
277 

Dionysodorus: 71 n.155 

Dolopia: 280 

Duris of Samos: 17 n.63, 20, 23 n.92; 
n.95, 25, 64 n.126, 219-221 + n.1; 
n.4; nn.10-11, 235, 243 n.134, 244 
n.137, 252-256 + nn.175-185, 261, 
264, 268, 276 

Egypt: 38 n.22, 61-62 + n.116, 65—66, 
87, 170 n.363, 174, 260 + n.210, 
269 

Eion: 6 n.9 

Eleans: 85 + n.203 

Eleusinians: 79 + n.184 

Eleusis: 79 + n.183 

Empedocles: 199-201 + n.55; n.57 

Enna: 178 

Ennius: 45 n.51, 46 n.53 

Epacria: 79 + n.183 

Ephesos: 8 n.21 

Ephorus of Cyme: 13 n.47, 38 n.22, 
40 + n.29, 62 n.118, 63 n.124, 64 
n.12, 70-72 + nn.148-150; n.155; 
n.157; nn. 160-162, 74-75, 81, 252— 
253 + nn.176-177, 256 
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Eratosthenes: 76 + n.175, 167 + 351, 
259 n.207 

Erechtheus: 79 + n.184 

Eretria: 84 + n.199 

Erythras, Perseus’ son: 166, 259 n.204 

Erythrean Sea: 259 n.204 

Erythreanis: 168 

Ethiopia: 63 n.123 

Euboea: 42, 111 +n.100 

Eudemus: 196 n.42 

Eumenes of Cardia: 126 + n.171; 
n.176 

Eumolpus: 79 + n.184 

Eunus, Apamean slave: 178-179 

Euripides: 124 n.169, 166 + n.349 

Favorinus: 200 n.61 

Gela, 142, 284 

Gorgias of Leontine: 44 + n.47, 197 + 
n.42; n.45, 227 n.48 

Gyges: 101 n.54 

Gylippus: 250 n.166 

Hadrian: 161 n.329 

Halimous: 6 n.8, 7 n.15 

Hamilcar Barcas: 152-153 + n.289 

Hannibal: 152 + n.289 

Harbour of Syracuse: 182 n.417, 240, 
244, 246—249, 251—252, 265-267 + 
nn.235—237, 276, 282 + n.10 

Harmodius: 101 n.53 

Harpocration: 75 n.171 

Hecataeus of Abdera: 12, 62—63 + 
n.117; nn.121-122 

Hecataeus of Miletus: 62 

Hegesipyle, daughter of the king 
Olorus: 6 + n.8 

Hellanicus: 62 n.117 

Athenion, Peripatetic: 174-177 + 
nn.380—381; n.386; nn.390—392 

Hera: 250 n.165 

Heracleopolite, nome: 42 n.40 

Heraclidae: 40 n.29 

Heraclides of Lembus: 66—67 + n.134, 
88, 157 n.308, 269 


Hermeias of Methymne: 71 n.155, 73 
n.164 

Hermocrates: 60—61, 142, 143 n.244, 
250 n.166, 284, 286 

Herodotus: 1, 5, 6 n.8, 7 n.15, 8 n.24, 
12-13 + nn.46-48, 17 n.67, 20, 21 
n.88, 41 + n.30; n.34, 43-44 + n.47, 
49, 51-52 + n.74, 55-56, 59, 62 
n.117, 71 n.155, 74-75, 89 n3, 101 
n.54, 113 n.110, 118 n.136, 126 
n.173, 168, 189, 196-197 + n.41, 
199 n.52, 202-205, 209 + n.99, 210 
t n.103, 212-217 + n.118, n.120, 
n.124, n.127, 230 nn.63—64, 233- 
234 + n.85, 269—270, 275, 280, 285 

Hesiod: 103 n.62 

Hesychius: 77 

Hieronymus of Cardia: 12, 17, 18 + 
n.69, 23 n.92, 25, 126-129 + 
nn.171—187, 219 + n.3, 271-272 

Hipparchus: 101 n.53, 102 n.59 

Hippodamus: 199 

Hippolochus: 253 n.180 

Homer: 45 n.51, 48 + n.62, 59, 101, 
103, 114 n.112, 130 n.195, 161 
n.325, 166 + n.349, 226 n.40, 229 
n.63, 230 n.64, 241 n.125, 259 
n.207, 263—264 + n.230, 284 

Ipsus: 126 n.171 

Isaeus: 162 

Isarchus: 83-84 + n.198 

Isis: 260 

Isocrates: 14, 202-203 + n.65, 223 + 
n.21, 250 + n.165, 256 n.185 

Lacedaemonians: 39, 69 + n.143, 76 4 
n.176, 83 +n.196, 85 + n.203, 111 4 
n.100, 116 * n.126, 238 

Lamachus: 161 n.329 

Lamias (creatures): 183 + n.418 

Library, Alexandrian: 61, 66 

Lucian of Samosata: 1, 27, 221, 226 
n.42, 227—228 + n.51; nn.54—58, 
263 n.226 

Lucilius, poet: 45—46 + n.51; n.55 
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Lynceus, Duris’ brother: 253 n.180 

Lysias, tyrant of Tarsus: 174 n.380 

Macedonia: 63 n.123 

Macedonians: 69 + n.145, 152 

Manetho: 13 

Marcellinus, compiler of the 
biography of Thucydides: 3, 5 + n.3, 
6 * n.7; n.11; n.14, 7 n.15, 8 n.27, 
56-58 + n.102, 161, 207, 251 + 
n.170, 275 

Megalopolis: 130-131 + n.195 

Megara: 80 

Megarians: 81 + n.194, 85 + n.203 

Megasthenes: 13 

Melanippides, poet: 56 + n.99, 206 

Melitian Gate: 6 n.7 

Memnon: 56 + n.99, 161 n.329 

Mende: 83-84 + nn.198-199 

Metrodorus of Skepsis: 192-193, 195 

Mithridates VI Eupator: 174, 193 

Musaeum in Alexandria: 8 n.22, 66 

Mytileneans: 117 n.135, 177 + n.393 

Naupactus: 282 + n.10, 287 

Niceratus, poet: 56 + n.99, 206 

Nicias: 84 + n.199, 246, 251 n.169, 

286 

Nile: 61-62, 63-64 nn.124-125, 260 

n.211 

Nora: 126 

Oeniadae: 129, 289 

Olorus/Orolos, Thucydides’ father: 6 

t nn.7-8 

Olorus the Thracian king: 6 + n.8, 56 

t n.99, 57 n.102 

Oxyrhynchus, historian of (so-called): 
1, 38-40 + n.22; n.27 

Pallene: 84 + n.199 

Panaetius: 130 n.195, 169 n.362, 172 
t n.374 

Parthenius, Bartholomaeus: 12 n.43 

Pedaritus, admiral: 39 n.26 

Pella: 119 n.145, 206 

Peloponnesians: 84 + n.199, 111 + 
n.100, 280 


Pericles: 6, 9 n.30, 56 4 n.99, 70 
n.146, 78 + n.180, 80-81, 86, 107— 
108 + nn.86-87, 116 n.125, 124 
n.169, 177 + n.393 

Perinthus, 40 + 29, 71 n.157 

Peripatetic school: 11, 55, 58, 59, 88, 
221, 256, 268, 271, 275 

Perseus: 166, 169, 259 + n.204 

Persians: 151-152 

Phidias: 227 + n.49 

Philip II: 67 + nn.138—139, 114 n.122, 
119 n.143, 151 

Philiscus of Miletus: 250 n.165 

Philistus: 70 n.148, 71 n.155, 74, 209 
n.99, 243 + n.133, 247 + n.150, 250 
n.166, 251 n.169, 252 n.173 

Philochorus: 23 n.92, 74-88 + 
nn.167-183; n.190; nn.194—194; 
n.198; nn.201—202; n.206, 269 

Philodemus: 200 n.60, 263 

Phocians: 76 + n.173; n.176 

Photius: 29 + n.114, 64-66 + nn.126— 
126; n.132, 129, 158-161 + n.308; 
n.320; n.322; n.327; n.329, 163-166 
+ n.340, 178 + n.396, 252 + n.175, 
254-255, 257 + n.188, 258 + n.200, 
260, 273 

Phylarchus: 23 n.95, 87, 167—168, 
219-221 + n.1; n.11, 235, 237 
n.109, 243 n.134 

Pindus, Mount: 280, 285 

Plataea: 70 n.146, 123, 232 n.74 

Plataeans: 123, 234 nn.90-91 

Plato, philosopher: 44 + n.47, 56 + 
n.99, 59, 174 n.380, 200 n.60, 285— 
286 

Plato Comicus: 206 

Plautus: 46, 55 

Plinius: 203 n.68 

Plutarch: 6 n.15, 27-28, 33 n.9, 77 
n.177, 81, 142, 197—198, 221, 223, 
226 n.42, 228 n.54, 232 n.74, 235— 
252 + n.97; n.100; n.110; nn.114— 
116; n.119; nn.150-162; nn.167— 
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168; nn.172-173, 255-256, 261, 262 
n.220, 263 n.226, 264—268, 276 
Polemon of Ilium: 6 n.7; n.15, 56 + 
n.99 

Polus, Gorgias' pupil: 197 n.42 

Polybius: 2, 13-14 + n.47, 16-19 + 
n.66; n.69, 23 n.92, 28, 31 n.3, 34 
n.10, 37 n.20, 67-68 + n.137; n.139; 
n.141, 88, 89-90 n.1; nn.6-7, 112— 
113 + n.106, 127, 130-157 + 
nn.195—211; nn.220-238; n.243; 
n.245; nn.250-306, 167-168, 171 + 
n.366, 173 n.377, 180, 219 + n.4, 
221, 226 n.42, 228, 237 n.109, 243 
n.134, 249 n.159, 250 n.165, 256 
n.185, 259, 261—267 + n.216; n.218; 
n.224; n.229; n.233; n.240, 270, 
272-273, 276 

Polyclites of Larissa: 70 n.148 

Poseidon: 166 + n.349 

Posidonius of Apamea: 13, 22—23, 25, 
27, 29 n.114, 169—180 + nn.362- 
388; nn.395-397; n.401, 274 

Potidaea: 69 + n.143, 114, 116 n.125 

Potidaeans: 69 + n.143 

Praxiphanes of Mytilene: 3, 23 n.92, 
56-58 + n.97; n.99; n.103, 87, 189, 
192, 194, 196 + n.40, 205-208 + 
n.80; n.84, 256, 261, 268—269, 275 

Protagoras: 200-201 + n.61 

Ptolemaeus Chennus: 161 n.329 

Ptolemies: 66 

Ptolemy II: 161 n.324 

Ptolemy VI: 66 n.134 

Pylos: 82-83 + nn.195-196, 236 + 
n.96, 238, 276 

Pyrrhus: 126, 250 n.165 

Quintilian: 50 n.69, 193 n.23, 200— 
201 + n.97 

Red Sea: 64, 65 n.132 

Rhampsinitus: 101 n.54 

Rhodes: 58 + n.105, 169 n.362 

Rhodians: 128 + n.189 


Rome: 18 n.67, 30, 130 n.195, 132, 
136, 147, 152 + n.289, 170 n.363, 
174, 180—181 + n.404; n.406, 185, 
192 n.15, 212 n.114, 272, 274 

Salamis: 74 

Samos: 8 n.21, 129 

Scionaeans: 84 + n.199 

Scipio Aemilianus: 130 n.195 

Sempronius: 185 n.426 

Severans: 1 

Sextus Empiricus: 200—201 + n.59 

Simonides: 236—237 + nn.96—97; 
n.106 

Skapte Hyle: 6 n.11; n.15, 8 n.27 

Socrates: 44 + n.47, 174 n.380, 200 
n.59, 201 

Solon: 75 m.169, 198 

Sophocles: 48 n.62, 156 n.302 

Sphettus: 79 + n.183 

Stoa: 13, 130 n.195, 169 n.362 

Strabo: 30, 66, 78—79, 170 n.365, 171 
n.366, 181 n.408, 194 n.33, 230 
n.64, 259 n.207 

Stratus: 281 

Suda/Suidas: 5, 74 n.167, 193 

Syracuse: 194 n.32 

Syria: 126 n.171 

Tartarus: 183 + n.418 

Tarvisium/Treviso: 12 n.43 

Tauromenium: 250 n.165 

Temenos: 167 n.349 

Tetrapolis: 79 + n.183 

Thebes: 119 n.143, 126 n.171 

Themistocles: 47 + n.57, 107—108 + 
nn.86-87 

Theodorus of Byzantium: 44 + n.47 

Theodorus of Gadara: 193-195 + 
n.25; n.29, 208, 209 n.95, 275 

Theophrastus of Eresus: 3, 23-24 + 
n.92, 27, 44-45 + n.47; n.51, 48-56 
+ n.82; n.86; n.91, 58-59 + n.105; 
n.109, 87, 120 + n.146, 124, 130 
n.195, 151 n.274, 165, 181 + n.413, 
189—190, 192, 194, 196-197 + 
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nn.40-42, 199, 201-205 + nn.62— 
65, 207—209, 226-228 + n.46; n.58, 
253—254 + n.180, 256, 261, 264, 
268—269, 271, 274-276 

Theopompus of Chios: 1, 21 n.87, 62 
n.118, 67-69 + n.139; nn.144—145; 
n.148, 71 n.155, 72, 75, 88, 209 
n.99, 229 n.62, 252-253 + n.176, 
256 + n.185 

Theseus: 79-80 + nn.183-185 

Thespis: 198 + n.47 

Thoricus: 79 + n.183 

Thrace: 6 +n.15, 8 + n.27, 186 

Thrasymachus of Chalcedon: 44 + 
n.47 

Thucydides son of Melesias: 6, 56 + 
n.99 

Thucydides the historian: passim 

Tiberius, Caesar: 193 

Tigranes II: 193 

Timaeus of Tauromenium: 6 n.14, 25, 
28 + n.109, 70 n.148, 72, 139-140 + 
nn.230-232, 142-144 + n.244, 155 
n.301, 157 n.306, 221, 243 + n.133, 
247 n.151, 249—252 + nn.164-173, 
261—262 + n.216, 265-267, 276 

Timotheus, Thucydides' son: 7 n.15 

Tiresias: 166 + n.349 

Tissaphernes: 8 n.21 

Tubero, Quintus Aelius: 35 n.13, 182 

Xenophon: 1, 10-13 + n.35 ; n.48; 
n.49; n.51, 21 n.87, 33 n.9, 41 n.30; 
n.34, 43, 59-62 + nn.116-117, 64, 
67, 69 + n.114, 71 n.155, 74, 151, 
209 n.99, 232 n.74, 238, 285 

Xerxes: 101 n.54 

Zaleucus: 199 n.52 

Zeno of Elea: 200 

Zeus: 166 + n.349 
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Aelius Theon 
Progymn. 2, 5—6 Pat: 230n.68 


Aeschines 
De fal. leg. 55: 241n.126 


Agatharchides 

BNJ 86 

T 1 ap. Strab. XIV 2, 15: 66 n.133, 
158 n.309, 181 n.408 

T 2 ap. Phot. Bibl. 213, p. 171a-b: 65 
nn.130-131, 66 n.134, 159 
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